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COMBATING  CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2237,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  McCollum  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bob  McCollum,  Stephen  E.  Buyer,  How- 
ard Coble,  Fred  Heineman,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee,  Steve  Chabot, 
Robert  C.  Scott,  and  Sheila  Jackson  Lee. 

Also  present:  Representative  Thomas  M.  Davis  and  Delegate  El- 
eanor Holmes  Norton. 

Staff  present:  Paul  J.  McNulty,  chief  counsel;  Glenn  R.  Schmitt, 
counsel;  Daniel  J.  Bryant,  assistant  counsel;  Aerin  D.  Dunkle,  re- 
search assistant;  Audray  Clement,  secretary;  and  Tom  Diaz,  minor- 
ity counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  McCOLLUM 

Mr.  McCollum.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will 
come  to  order. 

Over  a  6-hour  period  last  Monday  night  and  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing of  this  week,  18  people  were  shot  or  stabbed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Yet,  when  Tom  Blagbum,  the  city's  civilian  director  of 
community  policing,  heard  the  news,  he  stated,  "In  the  context  of 
what's  occurred  in  recent  years,  it's  pretty  much  more  of  the  same." 
More  of  the  same?  Those  were  his  words.  Mr.  Blagbum  did  not 
misspeak.  Regrettably,  he's  right,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  when 
18  people  being  shot  or  stabbed  over  a  6-hour  period  could  be  char- 
acterized as  more  of  the  same,  we've  all  received  a  call  to  action. 

The  purpose  of  today's  hearing  is  to  focus  on  ways  that  Congress 
and  the  District  might  together  take  action  to  combat  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  meet  this  morning.  Members  of  Congress, 
District  government  officials,  and  community  leaders,  with  a  vitally 
important  task:  to  consider  how  we  might  work  in  partnership  to 
improve  public  safety  in  our  Capital  City. 

As  the  tragic  violence  of  the  beginning  of  the  week  reminds  us, 
violent  crime  fueled  by  crack-related  violence  and  rising  juvenile 
crime  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  too  many  neighborhoods  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Violent  crime,  quite  simply,  is  unacceptably 
at  high  levels  today  here  in  our  city.  Even  so,  Washington,  DC,  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  with  a 
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booming  tourism  industry  and  a  wonderful  place  for  all  of  us.  Large 
portions  of  the  District  are  relatively  safe,  but  violent  crime  in 
Washington,  DC,  is  the  entire  city's  problem.  It  is  a  blight  which 
all  of  us  who  live  here  and  work  here  must  seek  to  remove. 

But  even  as  Congress  and  the  District  commit  ourselves  to  work- 
ing together  to  combat  crime,  Congress  must  keep  perspective  as 
it  moves  forward.  Congress  has  not  been  invited  to  come  in  and 
solve  the  District's  crime  problem.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  Congress 
could  do  so.  There  are  limits  to  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  help  any  city  fight  crime,  and  there  are  certainly  limits  to 
how  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  can  assist  the  District. 

As  Congress  seeks  to  work  with  the  District  over  the  coming 
months.  Congress  must  be  listening,  not  dictating.  The  testimony 
provided  today  marks  the  beginning  of  that  listening  process.  We're 
grateful  that  District  officials,  community  leaders,  and  crime  vic- 
tims are  here  today  to  help  inform  us  about  the  crime  problem.  I'd 
like  to  particularly  thank  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Heineman,  for  his  leadership  in  forging  this  partnership  with  the 
District,  as  we  seek  to  confront  crime,  and  he  has  taken  up,  as 
most  of  you  know,  a  task  force  that  the  Speaker  has  specifically 
designated  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find  a  partnership  and  a 
way  to  better  facilitate  assistance  to  the  District  in  this  regard. 
And  it  is  largely  because  of  that  that  our  subcommittee  today  is 
conducting  these  hearings. 

I'd  also  like  to  upfront  apologize  to  some  of  you  for  my  expected 
absences  throughout  portions  of  the  hearings  today.  Unfortunately, 
I  have  a  Banking  Committee  markup  that's  expected  to  last  much 
of  the  day,  and  many  of  the  amendments  that  are  involved  in  that 
are,  for  better  or  for  worse,  those  which  I  have  either  authored  or 
I'm  trying  to  protect. 

I'm  now  going  to  turn  at  this  point — Mr.  Schumer  is  not  here 
this  morning  at  the  present  moment — to  Mr.  Heineman,  if  he 
would  like  since  he  is  taking  such  a  lead  in  this,  to  make  any  open- 
ing comments  that  he  might  have,  and  then  I  intend  to  turn  to  Ms. 
Norton. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Well,  this  is  the  beginning  of,  hopefully,  a  new  day  in  the  District 
where  criminal  justice  is  concerned.  When  asked  to  do  this  by  the 
Speaker,  I  felt  a  great  rush  of  excitement  within  me,  not  that  I  in- 
tend to  be  police  chief  again  or  I  intend  to  prosecute  cases  or  even 
judge  them  from  the  bench,  but  iust  to  be  in  a  situation,  in  a  posi- 
tion, where  there's  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  many 
areas,  not  just  criminal  justice  system,  but  I  felt  a  further  rush 
upon  interviewing  several  of  the  people  that  are  going  to  be  testify- 
ing here  today:  Judge  Hamilton,  Eric  Holder,  and  Chief  Thomas. 
I  found  them  to  be  very  forthright,  very  knowledgeable,  and  as 
eager  as  I  am  to  make  some  changes  in  partnership  with  the  city 
fathers  and  mothers,  I  may  say. 

But  I  am  looking  forward  to  these  hearings.  It's  very  important 
that  we  do  get  on  record  exactly  what  these  folks,  these  profes- 
sionals, really  believe  the  city  needs  and  the  District  needs  as  it 
relates  to  further  backup  and  further  support  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  by  this  Congress.  The  Speaker  has  made  a  commitment 
to  this.  He  made  it  very  strongly  and  he  reemphasized  that  to  us 


not  only  in  the  law  enforcement  field,  but  also  in  education  and  in- 
frastructure as  well. 

So  I  look  forward  to  these  hearings.  Like  my  boss,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum,  I  also  will  have  to  be  leaving  spontaneously  to  register  votes 
and  come  back.  So  you  may  see  different  people  occupying  the 
chairman's  chair,  but  I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  and  your 
participation  in  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Ms.  Norton  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  we're  very  happy  to  have  her  here  today  and  we're  delighted 
to  have  her  participate  today.  And  I  understand  you  have  some 
opening  remarks  you'd  like  to  make,  and  I  yield  to  you. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a 
brief  opening  statement. 

I  appreciate  Chairman  McCollum's  generous  invitation  to  sit  as 
a  member  of  today's  Subcommittee  on  Crime  panel  on  the  subject 
of  combating  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  hearing  is  a 
part  of  Speaker  Gingrich's  effort  to  encourage  and  help  bring  about 
improved  programs  in  the  District  with  better  performance  and  ad- 
ditional resources.  I  appreciate  the  Speaker's  concern,  interest,  his 
collaborative  approach,  and  respect  for  home  rule  that  is  now  ap- 
parent and  operational.  I  appreciate  as  well  his  appointment  of 
Representative  Fred  Heineman  to  work  with  District  officials  to 
help  develop  ideas  on  crime.  Representative  Heineman's  experience 
as  the  Raleigh,  NC,  police  chief  is  especially  welcome.  I  particularly 
appreciate  his  intensive  work  with  District  officials. 

Crime  is  the  No.  1  issue  in  the  District.  More  than  education, 
housing,  or  other  serious  urban  problems,  crime  is  now  the  chief 
culprit  in  the  flight  of  middle  income  Washingtonians  from  the  city. 
The  flight  of  middle  class  black  families  is  most  serious  as  crime 
has  engulfed  their  neighborhoods,  especially  east  of  the  Anacostia. 
The  relationship  between  flight  and  crime  is  apparent  when  we 
note  the  actual  rise  in  population  in  District  neighborhoods  with 
low  crime  rates.  This  strongly  suggests  that  in  a  city  with  the  Dis- 
trict's beautiful  residential  neighborhoods  turning  around  crime 
alone  could  have  a  significant  effect  on  retention  and  attraction  of 
middle  income  people.  The  District's  history  of  gaining  population 
in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  is  evidence  that  there  is  a 
pool  of  people  who  are  not  deterred  even  by  our  high  taxes  and 
other  drawbacks,  as  long  as  they  do  not  feel  personally  endangered 
by  living  in  this  city. 

The  District  saw  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  last  year 
when  crime  rates  actually  went  down  by  an  appreciable  amount. 
However,  the  city's  current  fiscal  calamity  has  now  taken  its  toll, 
and  crime  is  on  its  way  back  up.  What  a  waste  it  would  be  to  have 
to  start  all  over  again  instead  of  building  on  the  steady  progress 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  now  shown  it  can  make. 
At  this  time  Congress  could  make  no  more  important  step,  could 
take  no  more  important  step,  than  to  assist  the  District  in  an  area 
in  which  it  has  shown  genuine  progress,  the  lowering  of  crime 
rates,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Again,  I  thank  Chairman  McCollum  for  his  generous  invitation 
to  sit  with  the  subcommittee  today  and  Representative  Heineman 


for  his  very  helpful  and  important  work  with  District  officials  on 
this  important  urban  problem. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Norton. 

Does  anybody  else  desire  an  opening 

Mr.  BuYKR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  BuYKR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  all  of  you  coming  today.  I'd  share  with  you  I've  been 
a  defense  lawyer  and  a  prosecuting  attorney,  and  having  sat  in  this 
chair  doesn't  mean  that  we  have  all  the  answers.  I'm  definitely 
here  to  listen.  By  principle,  I've  always  felt  that  a  very  successful 
judicial  system  is  one  that  needs  a  proper  balance  between  preven- 
tion and  education  and  restitution  and  retribution  and  deterrence. 
I'm  anxious  to  listen  to  things  about  cooperation  between  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  and.  Chief  Thomas,  your  office.  What  other  Federal 
assets  are  there  that  are  being  used  or  not  being  used,  whether  it's 
from  the  DEA  or  the  FBI  or  other  Federal  agencies  or  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service,  whether  it's  Capitol  Hill  police — we  have  a  lot  of 
Federal  land  exclusive  jurisdiction  out  there  and  how  that  coopera- 
tion between  jurisdictions — is  it  there;  is  it  happening;  how  can  it 
be  improved,  and  that  type  of  thing?  So  I'll  be  listening  for  that 
today. 

The  other  is  in  the  gun  control  debates  I've  cited  D.C.  because 
Washington,  DC,  has  some  of  the  strictest  laws  and  ordinances 
with  regard  to  gun  control;  yet,  it  can  have  some  of  the  highest  vio- 
lent crime  rates  with  the  use  of  weapons.  Judge  Hamilton,  I'll  be 
listening  there  with  regard  to  how  that's  being  handled  here  in  the 
District  with  regard  to  the  deterrence  side.  I'm  here  today  in  a 
strong  listening  mode,  to  what  actions  are  taken  and  if  there  are 
deficiencies  in  certain  areas.  So  I  look  forward  to  today's  hearing. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'll  be  very  brief  as  well. 

It's  good  to  have  you  all  with  us  today.  I  came  in  just  as  Chief 
Heineman  was  speaking. 

Let  me  extend  to  some  extent  what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
said.  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  rigid,  inflexible  gun  control  laws 
on  the  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other  hand  not  a  corresponding 
diminishing  of  crime,  and  I  don't  think  Washington  is  unique  in 
that  regard;  I  think  that's  probably  universal. 

I  guess  what  bothers  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
panel,  more  than  anything  else  about  this  town — and  I  hope  maybe 
you  all  can  help  me  with  this — is  the  lack  of  concern  for  prudent 
spending  of  public  monies.  The  Congress  is  guilty  of  it.  I  think  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  guilty  of  it.  "Oh,  my  gosh,  it's  going  to  only 
be  $5  million;  no  big  deal."  I  hear  that  all  the  time  around  here, 
and  I  think  probably  that  is  anchored  in  the  fact  that  we're  spend- 
ing other  people's  money.  This  town,  Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  most 
cities  in  this  country,  is  Government-oriented,  and  Government  ori- 
entation means  spending  taxpayers'  money.  So,  gentlemen,  I'm 
hoping  that  maybe  you  all  will  share  my  concern  about  what  has 


been  a  trail  of  reckless  spending  in  this  town  for  a  long  time,  and 
who  knows,  that  may  be  part  of  the  problem. 

So  having  said  that,  I'll  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  all 
today,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  time. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Bryant,  would  you  like  an  opening  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I'd  like  to  welcome  our  panel  this  morning,  our  first  three  wit- 
nesses, and  I'll  introduce  you  and  then  we'll  be  glad  to  hear  your 
testimony. 

Our  first  witness  is  Eric  Holder,  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Holder  was  born  and  raised  in  New  York  City.  He 
attended  Columbia  College  and  Columbia  Law  School.  While  in  law 
school,  he  clerked  at  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice's  Criminal  Division.  Upon  graduation  from 
law  school  in  1976,  Mr.  Holder  joined  the  Department  of  Justice, 
working  in  the  Public  Integrity  Section.  In  1988,  Mr.  Holder  was 
nominated  by  the  President  to  become  an  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court,  where  he  presided  over  hun- 
dreds of  criminal  trials,  many  of  which  involved  homicides  and 
other  crimes  of  violence.  Mr.  Holder  was  sworn  in  as  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  October  8,  1993. 

Our  second  witness  is  Fred  Thomas,  chief  of  police  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chief 
Thomas,  welcome. 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  He's  a  graduate  of  the  American  University, 
where  he  received  both  his  bachelor's  degree  in  administration  of 
justice  in  1974  and  his  masters  in  justice  in  1981.  Chief  Thomas 
began  working  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in  1965, 
where  he  served  20  years  before  retiring  as  deputy  chief  of  police 
in  1985.  He  then  went  on  to  be  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Boys  and  Girls  Club  until  his  appointment  as 
chief  in  1992.  Chief  Thomas  as  received  numerous  awards  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  and  service  to  the  citizens  of  the  city. 

Our  third  witness  on  this  panel  is  Chief  Judge  Eugene  Hamilton 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chief  Judge 
Hamilton  received  both  his  undergraduate  and  law  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  Champagne,  IL.  From  1959  to  1961, 
Chief  Judge  Hamilton  served  as  a  Judge  Advocate  Greneral  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

I  might  add.  Judge,  that  while  I  didn't  do  it  in  the  Army,  I  was 
a  judge  advocate  general  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  So  I  can  relate  to  what 
you  did  in  that  regard. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  In  1961,  he  joined  the  Civil  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  where  he  served  as  a  trial  attorney  until  his 
appointment  to  the  Superior  Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1970.  From  1987  until  January  1992,  Chief  Judge  Hamilton  served 
as  chairperson  of  the  Judicial  Training  Committee  of  the  Superior 
Court.  He's  been  elected  to  and  continues  to  serve  on  the  Joint 
Committee  for  Administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts. 
On  October  29,  1993,  Chief  Judge  Hamilton  was  elevated  to  the  po- 


sition  of  Chief  Judge  of  the  D.C.  Superior  Court,  becoming  the 
fourth  jurist  to  hold  that  office. 

I  want  to  welcome  you,  all  three  of  you,  being  with  us  this  morn- 
ing on  the  panel,  and  we're  going  to  start,  Mr.  Holder,  with  you, 
with  your  testimony  this  morning,  and  I  would  suggest  to  all  wit- 
nesses today,  not  just  to  this  panel,  that  to  the  degree  you  can 
summarize  your  testimony,  it  will  help  us  expedite  it  and  move  on 
to  the  question  phase,  since  members  I  think  for  the  most  part 
have  the  written  testimony,  but  please  give  us  that  portion  of  your 
testimony  that  you  really  want  to  make  a  point  with. 

Mr.  Holder. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERIC  HOLDER,  U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Holder.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  here  today  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  some 
of  the  critical  public  safety  issues  that  confronting  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I've  been  very  impressed  with  the  approach  that  the  committee 
has  taken  over  the  past  months  with  regard  to  this  issue.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  meet  with  Congressman  Heineman  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  and  I've  really  been  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
a  bipartisan  approach  has  been  used  to  look  at  these  problems. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  assure  the  committee,  as  well  as  this  com- 
munity, that  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  remains  committed  to  work- 
ing with  D.C.  officials  and  the  D.C.  government,  to  ensure  that  we 
do  all  that  we  can  do  to  handle  this  problem. 

As  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  during  the  late  1980's  and  the 
early  1990's  the  incidence  of  violent  crime  in  Washington,  DC,  real- 
ly skyrocketed.  The  District  of  Columbia  at  one  point  had  the  high- 
est per  capita  murder  rate  of  any  comparably  sized  city  in  the  Na- 
tion and  earned  the  dubious  title  of  the  "murder  capital  of  the  Na- 
tion." In  my  opinion,  the  violence  increase  that  we  saw  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  introduction  of  crack  cocaine  into  this  city.  Now 
despite  the  continued  presence  of  illegal  drugs  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  we  recently  have  witnessed  a  very  significant  decline  in  violent 
crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  which  I  believe  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  good,  solid  law  enforcement. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  gains  which  we  have  made  during  the 
last  18  months  were  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  severe  budg- 
et crisis  which  is  currently  afflicting  the  city  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  in  particular.  Let  me  be  clear:  if  dramatic  steps 
are  not  taken  soon,  we  may  begin  to  lose  a  war  we  so  recently  were 
on  the  verge  of  winning. 

To  ensure  that  law  enforcement  can  continue  to  be  effective  and 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  lose  the  gains  that  we  have  recently 
made,  there  are  a  number  of  suggestions  that  I  would  make.  The 
demoralizing  pay  cut  that  has  been  imposed  on  MPD  as  a  result 
of  the  budgetary  crisis  must  be  in  some  way  alleviated.  Techno- 
logical advancements  that  Chief  Thomas  has  online  must  be  fund- 
ed. They  will  help  to  modernize  the  police  department  and  pave  the 
way  for  effective  law  enforcement  into  the  21st  century. 

Forensic  responsibilities  that  can  be  performed  bv  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  need  to  be  transferred.  Skilled  investigators 


who  can  assist  prosecutors  in  gathering  essential  evidence  for  trial 
need  to  be  hired,  and  the  community  policing  plan  that  is  envi- 
sioned in  the  document  entitled,  "Goals  2000,'  needs  to  be  facili- 
tated. 

I  am  more  than  prepared  to  discuss  each  of  those  in  more  detail. 
I  would  really  just  make  the  point  that  the  things  that  I  have  de- 
tailed in  my  written  testimony  really  I  think  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  we're  going  to  get  a  handle  on  the  problem  here.  Some 
might  say  that  we  are  throwing  money  at  a  problem  that  money 
itself  will  not  solve,  and  in  the  long  term  I  think  that  is  correct. 
In  the  short  term,  however,  we  face  a  crisis  situation,  and  unless 
immediate  funding  is  somehow  found  and  directed  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  the  gains,  as  I  said,  that  we  have  made 
will  be  put  at  risk.  As  prosecutors,  we  are  only  as  good  as  the  po- 
lice officers  who  work  for  us.  They  are  our  eyes,  our  arms,  our  ears. 
If  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  not  able  to  do  the  kinds 
of  things  it  has  done  over  the  recent  past,  the  gains  that  we  have 
made  will  be  put  at  risk. 

I  will  submit  my  testimony  to  the  committee.  I'd  be  more  than 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  members  of  the  panel  would 
nave. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Holder  follows:! 


Preparki)  Statkmrnt  of  Eric  Holdp:r,  U.S.  Attornky  for  the  District  of 

Columbia 

It  i«  a  pleaeure  to  be  hare  today  and  to  have  thin  opportunity 
to  addreaB  some  oC  tha  critical  public  safety  isBuaa  presently 
confronting  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia.  In  my  reoent  conversationa 
with  members  of  congreas  about  this  topic,  I  hava  been  <yreatly 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  blpartlaanahip  that 
has  been  ao  evident  in  all  of  our  dieoussions.  Thia  clear  aenae  of 
common  purpose  will  serve  us  well  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as 
we  grapple  with  the  many  difficult  law  enforcement  Issues  that 
currently  face  our  City.  For  my  part,  you  can  rest  aeaured  that 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  remain 
committed  to  working  closely  with  the  distinguished  members  of  this 
committee,  and  with  officials  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  to  ensure  that  we  all  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
make  our  nation's  capital  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live,  work,  and 
visit. 

As  we  all  are  painfully  aware,  during  the  late  1980a  and  early 
19908  the  incidence  of  violent  crime  skyrocketed  here  in 
Washington.  The  District  of  Columbia  had  the  highest  per  capita 
murder  rate  of  any  comparably-siied  city  in  the  nation  —  more  than 
400  homicides  each  year  --  thus  earning  Washington  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  dubbed  "the  murder  capital  of  the  nation."  In 
my  opinion,  this  dramatic  Increase  in  violence  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  introduction  of  crack  cocaine  into  our  City. 


But  despite  tha  oontinued  presence  of  illegal  druqs  here  in 
Washington,  we  recently  have  witnessed  a  significant  deollne  in 
violent  crime  here  in  Washington.  I  believe  that  this  notable 
decrease  in  violence  is  directly  attributable  to  good,  solid  lav 
enforcement.  And  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  gains  which  we  have 
made  d\iring  the  last  18  months  were  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of 
the  severe  budget  crisis  which  is  currently  afflicting  this  City 
and  hurting  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  Let  me  be  clear: 
if  dramatic  steps  are  not  taken  soon,  we  may  begin  to  lose  a  war  we 
so  recently  were  on  the  verge  of  winning. 

To  ensure  that  these  law  enforcement  gains  are  not  lost,  there 
are  a  number  of  Important  steps  that  need  to  be  taXen. 
Specifically,  the  demoralising  pay  cut  Imposed  on  MPO  officers 
needs  to  be  rolled  back,  the  police  overtime  budget  crunch  needs  to 
be  alleviated,  technological  advancements  that  will  help  to 
modernise  the  polloe  department  need  to  be  implemented,  forensic 
responsibilities  that  can  be  performed  by  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  need  to  be  transferred,  skilled  Investigators  who  can 
assist  prosecutors  in  gathering  essential  evidence  for  trial  need 
to  be  hired,  and  the  community  policing  plan  envisioned  in  the 
document  entitled  "Goals  2000"  needs  to  be  facilitated.  X  will 
discuss  each  of  these  points  in  greater  detail  shortly.  But  In 
many  respects,  all  of  thess  actions  are  dependent  upon  a  single 
principle:  they  cannot  be  accomplished  without  adequate  funding. 
And  right  now,  MPD  is  simply  not  receiving  enough  money  to  function 
properly. 

We  in  law  enforcement  are  fully  aware  that  the  District  of 
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ColuirUsia  govarninent  te  strapped  for  oaeh  and  that  Congress  is  not 
in  a  position  to  fund  all  of  the  prograras  that  the  District 
government  paid  for  in  the  past.  But  we  also  are  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  paramount  function  of  any  government  is  to  protect 
its  citlaens.  When  budgetary  priorities  are  set,  those  agencies 
that  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our  citieens  must  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  Thus,  we  are  hopeful  that  Congress, 
working  in  conjunction  with  local  elected  officials,  will  b«  able 
to  find  a  means  to  ensure  that  MPD  is  adequately  funded  in  the 
future  so  that  our  police  officers  can  continue  to  perform  their 
vital  mission  of  protecting  the  citieens  of  this  great  city. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  aspects  of  the  budget  problem  as  it 
pertains  to  the  police  department  has  been  its  negative  effect  on 
morale.  Police  in  D.C.  were  already  soma  of  the  lowest  paid  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  region,  and  then  a  substantial  pay  out 
was  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  understandable  why  they  are  upset  by 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult 
to  keep  our  finest  officers  on  the  force  if  they  do  not  get  some 
financial  relief  soon.  Moreover,  it  is  also  going  to  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  Keep  the  officers  who  remain  on  the  force 
highly  motivated.  Since  the  pay  cut  went  into  effect  a  few  months 
ago,  we  have  seen  the  number  of  arrests  in  the  city  drop 
precipitously.  This  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  MPP  officers  are  compensated  commensurate  with  their 
hazardous  duties  and  critical  responsibilities,  and  at  a  rate  that 
ie  comparable  to  their  colleagues  in  this  region. 

One  way  that  Congress  could  help  the  budget  situation  would  be 
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to  provide  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  with  enough  money  to 
cover  its  court  overtime  costs  this  fiscal  year.  This  action  would 
not  only  improve  morale,  it  would  also  have  the  added  benefit  of 
providing  detectives  and  officers  with  the  ability  and  incentive  to 
work  extra  hours  in  order  to  close  cases.  When  the  MPD  homicide 
detectives'  overtime  budget  was  cut  back  sharply  earlier  this  year, 
the  closure  rate  in  homicide  cases  also  dropped  dramatically.  That 
means  quite  literally  that  more  people  are  getting  away  with  murder 
in  this  city  than  in  the  recent  past,  solely  because  of  the  present 
fiscal  crisis.  Clearly,  we  cannot  permit  this  to  continue.  In  my 
view,  the  only  sure  way  to  maintain  the  decline  in  violent  crime  in 
this  city  is  to  track  down,  convict,  and  incarcerate  the  criminals 
who  are  committing  these  awful  acts  of  violence.  And  the  only  way 
we  can  make  sure  that  MFO  maintains  its  status  as  a  vital  link  in 
this  law  enforcement  chain  of  events  is  to  ensure  that  it  receives 
adequate  and  appropriate  funding. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  also  needs  immediate 
assistance  in  obtaining  technological  assets,  an  area  in  which  it 
currently  lags  far  behind  its  counterparts.  For  instance,  MPD 
needs  the  capability  to  computerize  all  of  its  field  reporting 
activities  such  as  offense  reports,  incident  reports,  and  accident 
reports.  Such  a  program  has  already  been  developed  and  is  known  as 
"WACIIS,"  the  Washington  Area  Criminal  Investigators'  Information 
Systems.  MPD  also  needs  the  capability  to  computerize  its 
administrative  functions  such  as  time  and  attendance,  procurement, 
and  personnel  management,  and  to  link  up  with  CJIS,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Information  System,  a  data  gathering  and  diesemination 
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system  which  is  nsaring  cozopletion.  Although  sons  of  th« 
components  of  thasa  systems  are  expansive,  it  has  been  astiaated 
that  the  paybacK  period  would  ba  less  than  two  years  because  of  the 
significantly  reduced  amount  of  time  and  personnel  it  would 
ultimately  take  to  complete  these  required  tasks.  Accordingly,  in 
my  view  Congress  would  ba  making  a  very  visa  and  worthwhile 
Investment  in  law  enforcement  if  it  were  to  fund  these 
technological  advancements.  Wa  will  need  a  nodarnized  polio* 
department  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  effectively  combat  crime 
in  this  City  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

It  is  also  imperative  for  MPO  to  receive  substantive 
assistance  in  the  area  of  forensic  science  capabilities.  Currently 
the  police  department  does  not  have  the  means  to  adequately  conduct 
independent  examinations  of  firearms,  fingerprints,  documents, 
hair,  fiber,  blood,  or  DNA  without  some  assistance.  The  federal 
government  performs  some  of  these  tasks  on  a  formal  basis,  some  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  some  on  an  intermittent  basis.  An  example  of 
the  latter  category  is  firearms  examination.  The  federal 
government  has  stepped  in  three  separata  times  in  order  to  deplete 
the  backlog  of  firearms  that  needs  to  be  analyzed,  only  to  sec  the 
backlog  arise  yet  again.  This  obviously  is  not  the  most  effective 
or  efficient  means  of  doing  business.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
recognize  that  a  city  of  this  size  simply  cannot  support  the 
extensive  crime  labs  that  would  be  necessary  to  perform  all  of 
these  tests  and  analyses.  In  other  comparably  sized  cities,  these 
tasks  are  performed  by  state  agencies.  Here  in  D.C.,  the  federal 
government  needs  to  step  into  that  role.  A  perfect  example  is  OEA. 
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They  perform  all  of  the  analyses  of  Illegal  drugs  that  are  saleed 
here  in  D.C.,  even  if  the  drugs  were  recovered  by  MPD  officers. 
This  system  works  out  well  for  everyone,  and  should  be  replicated 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  This  is  particularly  important  now  that 
MPO  is  hemorrhaging  from  a  substantial  loss  of  crime  scene  search 
officers  and  technicians  because  of  budget  cuts. 

We  also  need  to  strongly  consider  hiring  MPO  violent  crime 
investigators  who  would  be  assigned  solely  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office.  These  investigators  would  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
and  coordinating  the  follow-up  investigations  in  cases  involving 
murders,  rapes,  shootings,  and  other  violent  crimes  where  ths  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  had  already  accepted  the  case  for  prosecution. 
Such  a  step  would  benefit  both  the  police  and  prosecutors.  Retired 
MPO  officers  could  easily  be  hired  at  wages  below  that  of  a  new 
recruit  because  these  investigators  would  receive  both  their 
retirement  pay  and  their  new  salary.  These  investigators  would 
greatly  benefit  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  because  they  would  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  prompt  delivery  of  police  documentary 
and  forensic  material,  coordinating  grand  jury  appearances, 
conducting  witness  interviews,  and  obtaining  evidence  needed  for 
trial.  They  also  would  greatly  benefit  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  because  they  would  perform  tasks  that  MPD  currsntly  must 
pay  its  own  detectives  overtime  pay  to  perform. 

And  finally.  Congress  could  be  of  great  assistance  by 
supporting  the  new  and  innovative  community  policing  plan 
envisioned  in  the  document  entitled  "Goals  2000."  In  many 
respects,  this  plan  may  serve  as  one  of  chief  Fred  Thomas'  most 
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enduring  lagaclas  becaue*  it  will  turn  the  theory  of  coromunity 
policing  into  reality.  The  primary  focua  of  "Goals  2000"  !■  on 
reengineering  and  decentralif ing  the  Metropolitan  Poliae 
Department,  thereby  making  it  more  efficient  and  effective  and  aleo 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  oiticens.  The  Chief's  plan 
will  place  primary  emphasis  on  having  uniformed,  visible  patrols  on 
^he  streets  of  every  neighborhood,  and  on  streamlining  the 
Department  by  reducing  the  bureaucracy,  clvilianizlng  poaitlona, 
and  decreasing  the  number  of  supervisory  positions.  If  fully 
implemented,  this  plan  will  lay  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  we 
can  build  a  system  of  effective  lav  enforcement  in  this  City  for 
many  years,  and  even  decades,  to  come. 

In  closing,  it  Is  often  noted  that  our  City  has  soae  very 
difficult  times  ahead  of  it.  That  is  undeniably  true.  In  the 
nearly  twenty  years  that  I  have  lived  here,  I  have  never  seen  the 
District  faced  with  so  many  challenges.  But  we  all  would  be  remiss 
if  we  did  not  recognise  the  fact  that  the  current  crisis  also 
presents  our  City  with  many  opportunities  -^  X£  we  all  work 
cooperatively  together  to  aggressively  address  the  underlying 
problems  that  have  been  festering  for  years.  Speaker  Gingrich  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  wants  to  transform  D.C.  into  a  model  City. 
We  at  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  accept  that  challenge.  And  so,  I 
am  here  to  let  this  Committee  and  this  Congress  know  that  our 
Office  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  roll  up  its  sleeves  and  work 
with  anyone  who  wishes  to  join  our  battle  against  violent  crime. 
The  citizens  of  this  community  deserve  nothing  leas  than  our  very 
best  efforts. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Holder. 
Chief  Thomas. 

STATEME>rr  OF  FRED  THOMAS,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE, 
METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Chief  Thomas.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Crime.  I,  too,  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  share  my 
views  with  you  concerning  crime  and  the  status  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  as  it  relates  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  would  start  off  by  summarizing  the  crime  picture  in  1994  com- 
pared to  1993,  and  if  I  might  take  the  liberty  and  just — I  know 
stats  are  hard  to  follow,  but  read  these  into  the  record  because  I 
think  they're  very  significant,  and  I'll  be  comparing  the  1994  cal- 
endar year  crime  statistics  to  those  of  1993  and  against  the  uni- 
form crime  report  that's  prepared  by  the  FBI. 

In  1994,  crimes  against  persons,  specifically  homicides,  the  city 
reduced  the  homicides  by  12  percent;  the  national  average  was  5. 
We  reduced  rapes  by  23  percent;  the  national  average  was  5.  We 
reduced  robberies  by  11  percent;  the  national  average  was  6;  aggra- 
vated assaults  by  9  percent;  the  national  average  was  2 — for  an 
overall  reduction  in  crimes  against  persons  of  10  percent  compared 
to  a  national  average  of  4. 

Crimes  against  property,  burglary  crimes,  we  reduced  those  by 
13  percent;  the  national  was  5;  theft  by  6  percent;  the  national  av- 
erage was  1;  stolen  automobiles  in  D.C.  was  2  percent;  the  national 
average  was  2.  Arsons,  we  reduced  those  by  3  percent;  the  national 
average  was  1.  Total  crimes  against  property  in  the  city  were  re- 
duced by  6  percent;  the  national  average  was  3,  for  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  overall  crimes  of  7  percent  compared  to  a  national  average 
of  3  percent. 

And  we  didn't  do  that  without  tremendous  gains  in  the  city.  A 
number  of  things  occurred  as  relates  to  homicides.  We  drastically 
increased  the  number  of  detectives  available  to  handle  homicide 
cases.  We  developed  a  strong  partnership  with  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  and  other  Federal  agencies.  We  also  had  a  strong  initiative 
to  get  guns  off  the  street.  We  recovered  or  seized  5,500  guns  in 
1994,  71  percent  of  which  were  semiautomatic  weapons.  For  1994, 
the  city  arrested  5,300  adults,  3,900  juveniles.  This  is  not  a  city 
that's  soft  on  crime.  Two  percent  of  our  population  is  in  jail,  in 
prison,  and  1  percent's  on  parole.  We  give  out  on  average  longer 
sentences  than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  but  yet  we  continue 
to  have  a  major  problem  dealing  with  crime  and  violence. 

Juvenile  crime  is  what  concerns  me  the  most  as  we  looked  at  a 
decline  in  homicides  in  1994.  Juveniles  arrested  for  homicide  in 
1994  compared  to  1993  increased  107  percent.  Narcotic  arrests,  we 
made  7,100  narcotic  arrests.  And  the  trends  continue.  The  trend 
with  violence  is  mostly  associated  with  juveniles,  and  I  say  young- 
sters who  are  in  the  age  of  13  to  18.  We  have  a  number  of  13-year- 
olds  who  are  charged  with  first  degree  murder  for  murdering  other 
13-year-olds. 

As  relates  to  public  perception  of  safety,  you're  absolutely  correct, 
Mr.  Chairman;  there  are  areas  in  the  city  that  are  absolutely  safe 
as  any  in  the  Nation.  West  of  16th  Street  in  this  city  last  year 
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there  were  10  homicides.  In  one  small  pocket  of  the  city,  in  Ward 
8  of  the  city,  there  were  98  homicides — a  stark  comparison. 

But  it's  the  perception  of  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime.  It's  the  fear 
of  crime  that  drives  our  citizens.  They're  concerned  about  crime, 
but  they're  also  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  and  they're  con- 
cerned about  being  shot  as  they  walk  out  of  their  homes  or  sit  in 
their  yards.  In  some  instances  they're  not  at  risk,  but  it's  their  per- 
ception that  they  are  at  risk,  and  I  think  you'll  find  that  in  Wash- 
ington and  around  the  country. 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  budget  issue. 
In  1994,  the  Department  spent  about  $253  million  on  fighting 
crime.  Crimefighting  is  expensive.  About  $10  million  was  spent  in 
court  overtime  to  prosecute  those  53,000  arrests.  The  court  over- 
time budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  $7  million.  As  I  indicated  before, 
we  spent  $10.5  just  on  court.  We  spent  a  total  overtime  budget  in 
1994  of  $19  million.  The  balance  above  the  court  was  actually  spent 
on  crimefighting  initiatives,  and  what  we  attempted  to  do  was  de- 
ploy officers  in  hot  spots  around  the  city.  We  know  that  most  of  our 
violent  crimes  occurs  in  or  near  public  housing,  and  we  had  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  focus  in  those  areas. 

As  we  look  at  the  personnel  issues  of  the  Department,  it  concerns 
me  the  number  of  officers  that  we  are  currently  losing.  In  1994,  we 
lost  250  officers  from  the  department.  These  are  experienced  offi- 
cers that  we  cannot  replace.  Since  June  1994  through  May  1995, 
we've  lost  559  members  from  the  police  department.  It's  a  trend 
that  we  must  stop  if  we're  going  to  continue  to  provide  safety  to 
our  citizens. 

As  Mr.  Holder  indicated,  the  need  for  technology  is  quite  appar- 
ent in  our  agency.  We  have  a  manual  process  that  takes  officers 
anywhere  from  three  to  four  hours  to  process  a  simple  arrest, 
where  if  we  were  to  automate  the  report-writing  system,  we  prob- 
ably could  do  that  in  35  to  45  minutes,  but  all  of  that  is  continued 
to  fund  budget  resources. 

As  we  look  at  crime  moving  into  1995,  it  is  of  some  concern  to 
me.  Crime  has  increased  10  percent  since  January  1  through  June 
15  of  this  year.  Arrests  for  the  same  period  is  actually  down  7  per- 
cent. For  a  45-day  period  from  April  the  1st  through  the  15th  of 
May,  arrests  dropped  31  percent,  but  that's  trend  that  must  be 
stopped.  We  have  been  working  in  the  city  on  a  way  of  reengineer- 
ing  the  police  department  to  better  manage  the  resources.  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  all  that  money  is  not  necessarily  the  an- 
swer. I  think  in  the  department  in  the  city  we  have  to  change  our 
culture  of  how  we  police.  It's  our  vision  that  we  want  to  reengineer 
the  department  and  fully  implement  community  policing  where  we 
put  officers  on  the  street  closer  to  community,  develop  a  partner- 
ship between  the  community  and  the  police,  reducing  the  bureauc- 
racy within  the  department,  reducing  the  layers  of  bureaucracy, 
and  forcing  most  of  the  work  and  the  problem-solving  down  at  its 
lowest  level. 

And  I  would  just  summarize  by  saying  that  the  pay  cuts  for  the 
officers  have  been  devastating  in  terms  of  morale,  and  I  realize 
that  these  are  very  tight  times  and  all  must  contribute,  but  I  would 
submit  to  you  that  persons  in  law  enforcement  are  extremely  at 
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risk.  We've  had  several  officers  shot  and  killed  in  our  city  in  the 
last  12  months.  That  trend  is  continuing. 

As  we  look  at  cooperations — and  I'll  close  with  this — there  are  23 
separate  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is 
estimated  there  are  about  14,000  police  officers.  Washington  is  69 
square  miles,  9  of  which  is  under  water.  This  should  be  the  safest 
city  in  the  world,  based  on  the  number  of  officers,  but  because  of 
the  separation  of  local  and  Federal  we  don't  have  the  level  of  co- 
operation that  we  need. 

We  had  an  experiment  last  year  where  we  did,  in  fact,  use  the 
Park  Police  and  uniformed  division  of  the  Secret  Service  in  con- 
junction with  the  MPD.  That  helped  contribute  to  reduction  in 
crime.  If  we  would  only  take  all  the  officers  that  here  now  and 
make  better  use  of  them,  we  would  not  have  to  hire  more  police 
officers,  but  better  utilization  of  the  resources,  better  coordination, 
and  take  the  money  that  we  have  and  really  help  make  this  city 
what  it  can  be.  It's  a  beautiful  city  and  it's  one  that  we  all  need 
to  work  together  to  make  safer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  certainly  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Chief  Thomas  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Fred  Thomas,  Chief  of  Pouce,  Metropolitan  Pouce 

Depaktment 

GOOD  MORNING,  MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME. 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CRIME  SITUATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  IS  THIS:    WHILE  IMPRESSIVE  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE,  THE 
CURRENT  FISCAL  SITUATION  IMPERILS  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
FUTURE.    AS  I  APPROACH  THE  END  OF  MY  TENURE  AS  CHIEF  OF  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  PLEASE  PERMIT  ME  TO  REPORT  THE  PROGRESS 
WE  HAVE  MADE,  SOME  CONCERNS  AT  THIS  CRITICAL  JUNCTURE,  AND  WHAT  I 
SEE  AS  TRENDS  DEVELOPING  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THIS  YEAR. 

CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DECLINED  7%  DURING  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1994.    CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY  FELL  6%,  BUT  MOST  SIGNIFICANTLY 
CRIMES  AGAINST  PERSONS  DECLINED  10%.    WHAT  MAKES  THIS  ACHIEVE- 
MENT EVEN  MORE  IMPRESSIVE  IS  A  COMPARISON  WITH  NATIONAL  CRIME 
STATISTICS.    WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES 
REPORTED  BY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ,  THE  DISTRICT  EXCEEDED  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGES  IN  THE  REDUC- 
TION IN  TOTAL  CRIME  (3%  NATION-WIDE  VS.  7%  IN  THE  DISTRICT),  THE 
REDUCTION  IN  VIOLENT  CRIME  (4%  NATION-WIDE  VS.  10%  IN  THE  DISTRICT), 
AND  THE  REDUCTION  IN  PROPERTY  CRIME  (3%  NATION-WIDE  VS.  7%  IN  THE 
DISTRICT). 
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HOMICIDE,  THE  CRIME  MOST  APPARENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  CONTINUED  TO 
DECLINE.    FOR  FIRST  TIME  IN  SIX  YEARS,  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOMICIDES  IN 
1994(399)  WERE  UNDER  400  FOR  THE  YEAR,  THUS  ALLOWING  THE  DISTRICT 
TO  RELINQUISH  THE  TITLE  OF  "THE  MURDER  CAPITAL  ".    DRUG-RELATED 
HOMICIDES  HAVE  BEEN  DECREASING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SINCE 
1989  (229)    TO  A  LOW  OF  58  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1994.    THIS    RESULTED  IN  A 
75%  DECREASE  FROM  CALENDAR  1  994  TO  CALENDAR  1  989.     A  52% 
DECREASE  IN  DRUG-RELATED  HOMICIDES  OCCURRED  FROM  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1994  TO  CALENDAR  YEAR  1993. 

SEVERAL  INITIATIVES  HAVE  AIDED  IN  THE  REDUCTION  OF  HOMICIDES 
INCLUDING  : 

A  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOMICIDE  BRANCH. 
ENHANCED  TRAINING. 

JOINT  EFFORTS  WITH  MPD  AND  VARIOUS  FEDERAL  TASK  FORCES  (FBI  , 
DEA,  AND  ATF). 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  "REDRUM",  TARGETING  HIGH  CRIME  AREAS  IN 
PUBLIC  HOUSING. 
ENHANCED  CRIME  FIGHTING  TECHNOLOGY. 
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DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1994  ,  OVER  5,586  GUNS  WERE  SEIZED  OR 
TURNED  IN  ,  INCLUDING    2,271  AUTOMATIC  WEAPONS.    BUILDING  ON  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  A  PILOT  GUN  RECOVERY  PROJECT  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  THIRD 
DISTRICT  IN  1994,  A  JOINT  EFFORT  OF  MPD,  ATF  AND  THE  U.S.  ATTORNEY'S 
OFFICE,  CALLED  "OPERATION  CEASEFIRE",  WAS  BEGUN  ON  JUNE  11,  1995. 
INDIVIDUAL  GUN  RECOVERY  UNITS  HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  AT  SIX  OF  THE 
SEVEN  POLICE  DISTRICTS.    A  GUN  HOTLINE  WAS  ESTABLISHED  (1-800-AFT- 
GUNS)  AND  EFFORTS  WERE  INITIATED  TO  IMPOSE  STIFFER  PENALTIES  FOR 
GUN  CRIMES  COMMITTED  IN  THE  CITY.    FINALLY,  AN  INTENSE  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN  WAS  LAUNCHED  TO    COUNTER  THE  GLAMOUR 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  USE  OF  GUNS  IN  COMMITING  VIOLENT  CRIMES  BY 
YOUTH.    SEVERAL  AMNESTY  PROGRAMS  WERE  ALSO  INITIATED. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY  WERE  DOWN  BY  6%  FOR  1994.    THIS 
DECLINE   WAS  A  RESULT  OF  DECREASES  IN  BURGLARY  (-13%)  AND 
LARCENY/THEFT  (-6%). 

COMPARING  CY  94  TO  CY  93,  THE  FOLLOWINGCRIME  FIGURES  HAVE 
EMERGED: 
.      .      JUVENILES   ARRESTED  FOR  PART  ONE  CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES 

DECREASED  26%. 

JUVENILES   ARRESTED  FOR  VIOLENT  CRIMES  DECREASED  18%. 

JUVENILES   ARRESTED  FOR  PROPERTY    CRIMES    DECREASED  31  %. 

JUVENILE  HOMICIDE  VICTIMS  DECREASED  19%.  CY  94(43),  CY  93(53). 
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JUVENILES  ARRESTED  FOR  HOMICIDE  INCREASED  107%.  CY  94(62), 

CY  93(30). 

JUVENILES  ARRESTED  FOR  STOLEN  AUTOS  HAS  SHOWN  A  38% 

DECREASE.    CY  94(464),  CY  93(754). 

JUVENILES  ARRESTED  FOR  AGGRAVATED  ASSAULTS  DECREASED  26%. 

CY  94(398),  CY  93(536). 

JUVENILES  ARRESTED  FOR  LARCENY  DECREASED  24%.    CY  94(144), 

CY  93(190). 

ALTHOUGH  DRUG-RELATED  HOMICIDES  HAVE  BEEN  DECREASING  IN  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  THE  AVAILABILITY  AND  SUPPLY  OF  DRUGS  IS 

PLENTIFUL  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  ESPECIALLY    PCP, 

MARIJUANA  AND  COCAINE.    THE  PLENTIFULNESS  OF  THESE  DRUGS  HAS 

MADE  THE  PRICE  REMAIN  STEADY  FOR  THE  USERS.   THE  PERCENT  OF 

PURITY  FOR  NARCOTICS  HAS  INCREASED,  I.E.,  15%  MORE  POTENT 

THAN  IN  THE  PAST;  THUS,  INDIVIDUALS  ARE  BECOMING  MORE 

ADDICTED. 

ADULT  DRUG  USE  AMONG  THOSE  WHO  ARE  ARRESTED  AND  TESTED 

POSITIVE  FOR  ANY  DRUG  USE  HAS   REMAINED  THE  SAME  (49%)  WHEN 

COMPARING  CY  1994  TO  THE  SAME  PERIOD  IN  1993. 

PCP  INCREASED  SLIGHTLY  (1 1  %)  AMONG    THOSE  ADULTS  ARRESTED 

AND  TESTED  POSITIVE  IN  CY  1994. 

OPIATES  AMONG  ADULTS  ARRESTS  REMAINED  THE  SAME  AT  10%, 

TESTING  POSITIVE  IN  CY  1994. 
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PCP  AND  MARIJUANA  USE  AMONG  THOSE  JUVENILES  TESTING  POSITIVE 
INCREASED  RESPECTIVELY  17%  AND  52%  IN  CY  1994. 

FROM  THE  PRECEDING  STATISTICS,  IT  CAN  BE  SEEN  THAT  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE  CONTINUES  TO  BE  A  PROBLEM  FOR  JUVENILE  ARRESTEES  AS  WELL  AS 
ADULT  ARRESTEES  TESTING  POSITIVE  FOR  DRUGS.    CURRENT  TRENDS 
INDICATE  THAT  PCP  AND  MARIJUANA  ARE  THE  DRUG  OF  CHOICE  AMONG  THE 
JUVENILE    POPULATION.    COCAINE  AND  PCP  CONTINUE  TO  BE  THE  DRUG  OF 
CHOICE  AMONG  ADULTS.    THE  MOST  RECENT  DATA  REVEALS  THAT  DRUG 
ABUSE  AMONG  THE  AGES  OF  1  3  -  1  5  YEARS  OLD  IS  INCREASING. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  CY  95,  JUVENILES  ARRESTED  FOR 
ROBBERY,  ADWS,  THEFTS,  WEAPONS  AND  STOLEN  AUTOS  HAVE  DECREASED 
SLIGHTLY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SAME  PERIOD  IN  CY  94. 

CURRENT  TRENDS  FOR  LARCENY  REVEAL  A  CONTINUED  DECLINE,  WHILE 
THE  OTHER  PART  ONE  OFFENSES  ARE  SHOWING  VARIATIONS  THAT  CANNOT 
AT  THIS  TIME  SUPPORT  A  SPECIFIC  TREND.    HOWEVER,  BECAUSE  OF  THE  NEW 
ANTI-SEXUAL  ABUSE  ACT  OF  1994,    THERE  CAN  BE  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASES 
IN  THE  OFFENSES  OF  RAPE  AND  ATTEMPTED  RAPE  FOR  UCR/FBI  REPORTING 
PURPOSES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
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ONE  OF  MY  GREATEST  CONCERNS  IS  THE  PUBLIC'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
SAFETY.    THERE  ARE  MANY  NEIGHBORHOODS,  SPREAD  THROUGHOUT  ALL 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  CITY,  THAT  ARE  AS  SAFE  AS  ANY  NEIGHBORHOODS  IN  THE 
SURROUNDING  JURISDICTIONS  OF  MONTGOMERY  AND  PRINCE  GEORGE'S 
COUNTY  AND  IN    NORTHERN  VIRGINIA.     DESPITE  THIS  LEVEL  OF  SAFETY,  THE 
RESIDENTS  IN  THOSE  NEIGHBORHOODS  REMAIN  FEARFUL  AND  APPREHENSIVE. 
VIOLENT  CRIMES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  ARE  LARGELY  CONCENTRATED  IN  SPECIFIC 
AREAS  OF  THE  CITY,  CENTERING  AROUND  THE  DRUG  TRADE  AND  PUBLIC 
HOUSING. 

DESPITE  OUR  RELATIVE  SUCCESS,  I  AM  CONCERNED  ABOUT  OUR 
ABILITY  TO  SUSTAIN  THE  LEVEL  OF  POLICE  ACTIVITY  NECESSARY  FOR 
CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  THE  FUTURE.   WITHOUT  THE  RESOURCES  THAT 
WERE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  DURING  1994,  IT  WILL  BE  DIFFICULT 
TO  CONTINUE  THIS  SAME  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT. 

IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS  ,  THE  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  THREATENS  THE  GAINS  WE  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  MAKE. 
THE  DEPARTMENT'S  BUDGET  FOR  FY  95  OF  $239,995,449     REPRESENTS 
NEARLY  $17.  2  MILLION  IN  REDUCTION  OF  FUNDS  APPROVED  IN  FY  91  FOR 
THE  SAME  LINE  ITEMS  ($257,242,000). 

IT  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  NOTED  THAT  THE  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS  HAVE  BEEN 
PROGRESSIVE  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  FY  93,  WHEN  WE  WERE  ABLE  TO 
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REDIRECT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT.    BECAUSE 
OF  THESE  CUTS,  SOME  OF  OUR  TECHNOLOGICAL  ENHANCEMENTS  THAT  WERE 
DESIGNED  TO  PLACE  MORE  POLICE  OFFICERS  ON  THE  STREET  AND  TO 
GREATER  ASSIST  THEM  IN  SERVICING  THE  COMMUNITY  HAVE  BEEN  PLACED 
ON  HOLD.    THE  PRESENT  POLICY  OF  QUARTERLY  APPORTIONMENT  OF 
FUNDING  HAS  SEVERELY  CHALLENGED  OUR  ABILITY  TO  MAINTAIN 
CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES. 

IN  ADDITION,  WE  HAVE  HAD  TO  TAX  OUR  EMPLOYEES  WITH  CUTS  IN 
PAY  AND  HAVE  HAD  TO  FORCE  REDUCTIONS  IN  OVERTIME  FOR  ACTIVITIES 
THAT  WERE  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  IN  FIGHTING  CRIME. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SALARY  CUTS  UPON  THE  MORALE  OF  OUR  OFFICERS 
CANNOT  BE  FULLY  MEASURED.    BUT  DESPITE  SOME  DECLINE  IN  ARRESTS 
SINCE  THE  IMPOSITION  OF  SALARY  REDUCTIONS,  IT  IS  CLEAR  TO  ME  THAT 
THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
CONTINUE  TO  PERFORM  THEIR  DUTIES  TO  THE  BEST  OF  THEIR  ABILITY  WITH  A 
DEGREE  OF  DEDICATION  MATCHED  BY  FEW  CITY  AGENCIES.    WE  MUST  ALSO 
REMEMBER  THAT  THEY  ARE  PRIMARILY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  OUR  ANTI-CRIME 
SUCCESSES  OF  1994. 

ALREADY  IN  1995,  OVER  250  SWORN  MEMBERS  HAVE  LEFT  THE  FORCE. 
OVER  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS  (JUNE  1994  THROUGH  MAY  1995)  559  MEMBERS 
HAVE  DEPARTED.    THE  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  MOST  OF  THE 
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DEPARTING  MEMBERS  IS  IN  EXCESS  OF  20  YEARS.    THIS  IS  A  SIGNIFICANT 
DRAIN  OF  EXPERIENCED  PERSONNEL,  A  GAP  THAT  CANNOT  BE  IMMEDIATELY 
BRIDGED,  EVEN  IF  THE  DEPARTMENT  HAD  THE  ABILITY  TO  HIRE  UP  TO  LAST 
FISCAL  YEAR'S  AUTHORIZED  LEVEL. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  WHICH  I  INHERITED  IN  1992  WAS  OPERATING  WITH 
1970'S  OR  EARLIER  TECHNOLOGY,  IN  THIS  LAST  DECADE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.    TODAY,  THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  A 
TECHNOLOGICAL  SYSTEM  THAT  WILL  CARRY  IT  FORWARD  BEYOND  THE  YEAR 
2000  INTO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY.    ALL  OF  THE  MAJOR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPONENTS  ARE  COMPUTERIZED  AND  LINKED 
INTERNALLY  ON  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS.    THERE  IS  A  WIDE  AREA  NETWORK 
THAT  LINKS  THESE  COMPONENTS  THROUGH  ELECTRONIC  MAIL.    WE  HAVE 
UPGRADED  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AND  INSTALLED  A  NEW 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED  DISPATCHING  SYSTEM. 

ALMOST  SIMULTANEOUSLY,  IT  WAS  NECESSARY  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
ENTIRE  TECHNICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  WHICH  HAD  NOT 
BEEN  THE  FOCUS  OF  ATTENTION  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS.     UNDER  THIS 
PLAN,  THE  DEPARTMENT  BEGAN  TO  ACQUIRE  AN  ARRAY  OF  NEW  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  EQUIPMENT:  NEW  VEHICLES,  NEW  RADIOS,  AND  A  NEW 
TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 
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A  NEW  MICROCOMPUTER  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK  (LAN)  WAS  INSTALLED 
IN  ALL  POLICE  FACILITIES  TO  LINK  TOGETHER  IN  A  WIDE  AREA  NETWORK 
CALLED  "MPDNET."    THIS  NETWORK  LINKS  THE  DEPARTMENT  THROUGH 
ELECTRONIC  MAIL  AND  OVER  800  COMPUTERS  WERE  PURCHASED  TO 
FACILITATE  USE  OF  THIS  AS  WELL  AS  OTHER  SYSTEMS  BEING  INTEGRATED. 

A  NEW  COMPUTER  AIDED  DISPATCH  (CAD)  SYSTEM  WAS  INSTALLED 
WHICH  WILL  BE  LINKED  TO  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT'S  CAD  SYSTEM  TO 
GREATLY  IMPROVE  EFFICIENCY  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MOBILE  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  IN  SELECTED  FIFTH 
DISTRICT  PATROL  CARS  AND  AN  AUTOMATED  TIME  AND  ATTENDANCE 
SYSTEM  HAS  BEEN  DEVELOPED  TO  TRACK  PERSONNEL  DEPLOYMENT  AND 
ENABLE  THE  DEPARTMENT  TO  BETTER  MANAGE  ITS  COURT  AND  DISCRETION- 
ARY OVERTIME  EXPENDITURES.    THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  AUTOMATING  ITS 
CRIMINAL  HISTORY  RECORDS  THROUGH  AN  AGREEMENT  WITH  IBM. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  PURCHASED  AN  AUTOMATED  FINGERPRINT 
SYSTEM,  INSTALLED  A  COMPUTER  TRAINING  FACILITY  IN  THE  TRAINING 
DIVISION,  AND  ACQUIRED  AN  AUTOMATED  INTELLIGENCE  GATHERING 
SYSTEM,  THE  WASHINGTON  AREA  CRIMINAL  INTELLIGENCE  SYSTEM  (WACIIS). 
THIS  SYSTEM  IS  A  POWERFUL  CASE  MANAGEMENT  TOOL  WITH  ON-LINE 
SEARCH  CAPABILITY  TO  LINK  KEY  PIECES  OF  INFORMATION  AND  WILL 
GREATLY  ASSIST  DETECTIVES  IN  CLOSING  CASES. 
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ADDITIONALLY,  TO  ADDRESS  PAST  PROBLEMS  WITH  PROPERTY  AND 
EVIDENCE  INVENTORY  AND  ENHANCE  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  CAPABILITY  TO 
TRACK  EVIDENCE  THROUGH  A  BAR  CODING  SYSTEM,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
ACQUIRED  A  NEW  AUTOMATED  PROPERTY  EVIDENCE  INVENTORY  CONTROL 
SYSTEM  (PEICS),    CALLED  "AEGIS"  BY  ITS  DEVELOPER,  WHO  IS  CUSTOMIZING 
IT  TO  MEET  OUR  NEEDS.    PRESENTLY,  DISTRIBUTED  BOOKING  PROCEDURES, 
VIDEO  ARRAIGNMENT  AND  TELECONFERENCING,  AND  A  COMPUTERIZED 
AUTOMATED  REPORTING  SYSTEM  ARE  BEING  WORKED  ON. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  INCLUDE  "OUTSOURCING"  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
MAINFRAME  COMPUTER  TO  SHORE  UP  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  TECHNOLOGICAL 
BASE  OF  OUR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS,  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  A 
DEPARTMENTAL  ELECTRONIC  BULLETIN  BOARD,  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  COMPUTER  BASED  TRAINING  PROGRAM  USING  MPDNET, 
MODERNIZATION  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  EXISTING  DEPARTMENT 
GEOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS,    AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  AN 
AUTOMATED  FLEET  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  THAT  WILL  HELP  MANAGE  THE 
1,283  VEHICLES  IN  THE  FLEET. 

ALL  OF  THESE  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  JUST  BARELY  PLACED  THE 
DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  ENTERING  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY 
TECHNOLOGICAL  WORLD.    TO  SUPPORT  WHAT  ALREADY  HAS  BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED  AND  WHAT  IS  BEING  PLANNED,  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  FUNDING 
MUST  REMAIN  AT  ITS  PRESENT  LEVEL  AND,  IF  POSSIBLE,  SHOULD  BE 
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INCREASED.    UNDER  NO  CIRCUMSTANCES  CAN  THE  DEPARTMENT  AFFORD  TO 
LOSE  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  THAT  IT  IS  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  REALIZING. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  IS  PRESENTLY  SEEKING  TO  AUGMENT  ITS  RESOURCES 
AND  OFFSET  RECENT  BUDGETARY  CUTS  BY  REQUESTING  GRANT  FUNDS  FOR 
ITS  "COPS  MORE"  PROPOSAL  WHICH  WAS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  IN  MARCH  1995  UNDER  ITS  PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND 
COMMUNITY  POLICING  GRANTS  PROGRAM.    IN  PARTICULAR,  THIS  GRANT 
WOULD  ENABLE  THE  DEPARTMENT  TO  OBTAIN  TECHNOLOGY  THAT  WOULD 
SUPPORT  AN  AUTOMATED  PRISONER  PROCESSING  SYSTEM,  AN  AUTOMATED 
FIELD  REPORTING  SYSTEM,  GEOGRAPHIC  MAPPING  CAPABILITY,  AND  A 
"REVERSE  911"  SYSTEM.    THESE  ITEMS  ARE  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART  OF  OUR 
EVOLVING  COMMUNITY  EMPOWERMENT  POLICING  PLAN. 

THE  FINAL  AREA  THAT  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ADDRESS  IS  THE 
REENGINEERING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT.    THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL  OF  THE 
REENGINEERING  EFFORT  IS  TO  PUT  SWORN  POLICE  OFFICERS  ON  THE  STREET 
DIRECTLY  ENGAGED  IN  THE  PATROL  AND  PROBLEM  SOLVING  ACTIVITIES 
REQUIRED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMUNITY 
EMPOWERMENT  POLICING. 

IN  JANUARY  OF  1993,  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
INITIATED  A  LONG  TERM  STRATEGIC  PLAN  TO  RE-ENGINEER  THE  ENTIRE 
ORGANIZATION.    THIS  PLAN,    COMPOSED  OF  SEVERAL  INTERRELATED 
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COMPONENTS,  WAS  DESIGNED  FOR  MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  WAS 
BASED  ON  THE  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION.    THE  MAJOR 
COMPONENTS  OF  THIS  PLAN  WERE  CONCEIVED  TO  REVAMP  THE 
DEPARTMENT'S  MANAGEMENT,  TRAINING,  CRIME-FIGHTING,  AND  TECHNICAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE.    THE  FINAL  COMPONENT  OF  THIS  PLAN,  POLICING  FOR 
PREVENTION,    WILL  TOTALLY  RE-ENGINEER  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT  PROVIDES  SERVICE  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  BY  CREATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  PLAN  WHICH 
ALLOWS  THE  POLICE  TO  LITERALLY  TAKE  CONTROL  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE 
STREETS  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  CITIZENS. 

THIS  PLAN  RAISES  TO  A  NEW  LEVEL  OUR  CURRENT  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
COMMUNITY  EMPOWERMENT  POLICING  AND  FURTHER  ENHANCES  OUR  TEAM 
LEADERSHIP  APPROACH.     AS  SUCH,  THIS  PLAN  INCREASES  THE  DEPART- 
MENT'S EFFICIENCY  THROUGH  NEW  TECHNOLOGY,    IMPROVES  THE  CALIBER 
OF  THE  OFFICERS  ON  THE  STREET  THROUGH  BETTER  RECRUITMENT  AND 
IMPROVED  TRAINING,  AND  THROUGH  THE  SYMBIOTIC  RELATIONSHIP  OF  ALL 
OF  THESE  COMPONENTS  WILL  REDUCE  THE  PUBLIC'S  FEAR  OF  VIOLENCE  AND 
IMPROVE  THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  THE  POLICE.    MORE  UNIFORMED  OFFICERS 
WILL  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  STREET  WITH  ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
PATROL  AND  SPECIFIC  AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  WILL  BE  DESIGNED  AROUND 
THE  NATURAL  NEIGHBORHOODS  OF  THE  CITY.    THIS  PLAN  WILL  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  WHILE  REDUCING  THE  COMMAND  STRUCTURE  (CAPTAINS 
AND  ABOVE)  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  BY  35%  OVER  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS. 
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THE  FINAL  STAGE  OF  THIS  ON-GOING,  LONG  TERM  PLAN  EMANATES 
FROM  A  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  INITIATIVE  STARTED  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1993.    AT 
THAT  TIME,  I  REQUESTED  FUNDING  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE    TO  ASSIST  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  DEVELOPING  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  STRATEGY  TO  ADDRESS  VIOLENCE  AND  ENHANCE 
COMMUNITY  POLICING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.    THIS  REQUEST  LED  TO 
AN  ARRANGEMENT  WHERE  THE  POLICE  EXECUTIVE  RESEARCH  FORUM,  A 
CONSULTANT  EXPERIENCED  IN  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  FOR  MUNICIPAL  POLICE 
AGENCIES,  WOULD  PROVIDE  THIS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE.    THE  RESULT  OF 
THE  WORK  BY  THE  FORUM  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
WAS  THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEW  POLICING  COMPACT  (POLICING  FOR 
PREVENTION)  WHICH  WOULD  TOTALLY  RE-ENGINEER  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
THE  DEPARTMENT  PROVIDES  SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  BY  CREATING  A 
BLOCK-BY-BLOCK  STABLE  AND  ACTIVE  POLICE  PRESENCE  TO  AGGRESSIVELY 
COMBAT  GUNS,  VIOLENCE,  AND  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ISSUES.    THIS  STRATEGY 
CONSISTS  OF  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  POLICE  DISTRICTS  FROM  SEVEN 
TO  SEVENTEEN  (OR  TO  BE  DETERMINED)  AND  REDESIGNING  THEM  AROUND 
NATURAL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  BOUNDARIES;  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
UNIFORMED,  FOOT  AND  MOTORIZED  PATROL  OFFICERS  BY  REPRIORITIZING 
THE  DEPARTMENT'S  STAFFING;  AND  INCREASING  POLICE  ACCOUNTABILITY  BY 
FOCUSING  ON  NEIGHBORHOODS  THROUGH  GEOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  CITIZENS.    THE  POLICE  HIERARCHY  WOULD  CONTINUE 
TO  BE  REDUCED  AS  WILL  NON-UNIFORM  AND  NON-PATROL  ASSIGNMENTS. 
THIS  DRIVING  PHILOSOPHY  WILL  INCREASE  VISIBLE,  UNIFORMED  PATROL  AND 
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CREATE  AND  SUPPORT  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  LEVEL  OF  PROACTIVE  POLICE 
PRESENCE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

INITIALLY,  THIS  STRATEGY  CALLS  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SEVERAL 
NEW  POLICE  DISTRICTS  WITH  EVENTUAL  EXPANSION  TO  AN  OPTIMUM 
NUMBER  BEING  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE, INSPECTION,  REPORTING,  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT.     THE  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
INFRASTRUCTURES  AS  RELATED  TO  TECHNOLOGY,  TRAINING,  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ARE  KEY  COMPONENTS  OF  THIS  STRATEGY.    THESE  EFFORTS 
WILL  BE  ENHANCED  BY  THE  INCREASED  USE  OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS,    CITIZEN 
VOLUNTEERS  AND  INTERNS  AS  THE  DEPARTMENT  ENGAGES  IN  ACTIVE 
POLICING  WITH  A  HIGHLY  VISIBLE  POLICING  PRESENCE,  WORKS  TO  ELIMINATE 
CONDITIONS  THAT  BREED  CRIME,  AND  FOCUSES  ON  NEIGHBORHOOD  CRIME 
THROUGH  INCREASED  KNOWLEDGE  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  RESIDENTS. 

THE  REBIRTH  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  THEREFORE, 
BEGAN  IN  1993  WITH  A  STRUCTURED  APPROACH  THAT  IS  REBUILDING  THE 
AGENCY  AND  WHICH  WILL  CULMINATE  WITH  THE  INITIATION  OF  POLICING  FOR 
PREVENTION.  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  WHICH  COMBINES  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 
AND  TECHNOLOGY,  STRICT  GEOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNTABILITY,  AND  THE 
ESSENTIAL  TENETS  OF  COMMUNITY  POLICING.    THIS  STRATEGY  WILL  INFUSE 
THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 
WITH  NEW  POWER  AND  ABILITY  TO  RID  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  CRIME  AND 
VIOLENCE  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL. 
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NEW  TECHNOLOGY  PLAYS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ROLE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
STRATEGIC  PLAN.    WE  NEED  THE  ABILITY  TO  USE  VIDEO  CONFERENCING 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  BOOKING  AND  IDENTIFYING  ARRESTEES  AS  WELL  AS  FOR 
ARRAIGNMENT  CONFERENCES.    WE  NEED  TO  GIVE  OUR  PATROL  OFFICERS 
MOBILE  DIGITAL  COMPUTERS  THAT  WILL  ALLOW  THEM  TO  COMPLETE 
REPORTS  IN  THE  FIELD.    COMPLETION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
TECHNOLOGICAL   PLAN  IS  CRITICAL  TO  THE  REENGINEERING  EFFORT.    THE 
TECHNOLOGY  ENHANCEMENTS  ARE  CAREFULLY  DESIGNED  TO  REPLACE 
OFFICERS  CURRENTLY  PERFORMING  ADMINISTRATIVE  TASKS  AND  TO  REDUCE 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  OFFICERS  ON  PATROL.    ALL  OF 
WHICH  IS  NEEDED  TO  REACH  THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL  OF  POLICING  FOR 
PREVENTION. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  I  CAN  ONLY  REITERATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  THAT  THE 
CONTINUATION  OF  THESE  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS  MEANS  TO  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.    WE  CAN  STEP  FORWARD  CONFIDENTLY  INTO 
THE  NEXT  CENTURY  OR  WE  CAN  WALLOW  IN  THE  INEFFICIENCY  OF  THE  PAST. 
THERE  ARE  NO  OTHER  ALTERNATIVES.    THE  WELFARE  OF  OUR  OWN  CITIZENS 
AND  THE  EXAMPLE  WE  CAN  SET  FOR  OTHER  GREAT  CITIES  IN  THIS  NATION  IS 
CLEARLY  IN  THE  BEST  INTEREST  OF  THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  AND  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

THANK  YOU. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chief  Thomas. 

Judge  Hamilton,  before  we  proceed  with  your  testimony,  we  do 
have  a  vote  on,  and  I  think  the  best  and  prudent  thing  to  do  at 
this  point  would  be  to  recess  and  come  right  back  and  then  you'll 
be  up. 

So  this  subcommittee  is  in  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will  come  to  order 
again,  if  we  could. 

When  we  recessed,  it  was  time  for  Judge  Hamilton  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  us  his  thoughts,  and  I  yield  the  floor  to  you, 
Judge  Hamilton.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EUGENE  N.  HAMILTON,  CHIEF  JUDGE, 
SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Judge  Hamilton.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  and  Ms.  Norton.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  speak  about  public  safety  and  crimi- 
nal justice  issues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the  trial 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

As  we  all  know,  crime  and  public  safety  are  the  major  concerns 
of  every  District  of  Columbia  citizen  and  persons  coming  to  the  city 
from  across  the  country  and,  indeed,  from  across  the  world.  The 
Superior  Court  is  the  first  line  of  judicial  response  to  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  it  has  been  impaired  in  its  ability  to  de- 
vote more  time  and  attention  to  criminal  and  juvenile  cases  be- 
cause of  the  huge  caseload  of  the  court  at  this  time. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  deal  with,  at  the  beginning 
of  1995  there  were  19,000  cases  pending  in  our  Civil  Division,  over 
10,000  cases  pending  in  the  Criminal  Division,  over  5,000  cases 
pending  in  the  Probate  Division,  and  nearly  16,000  cases  pending 
in  the  Family  Division.  In  addition,  within  the  Social  Services  Divi- 
sion, the  court's  probation  department  supervised  over  11,000  adult 
cases  and  almost  2,500  juvenile  cases  in  1994. 

A  comparison  of  the  Superior  Court's  caseload  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  revealed  some  very  stark  facts.  The  D.C.  Superior  Court 
ranks  first  among  50  States  in  case  filings  per  capita.  In  1993,  the 
D.C.  Superior  Court  had  the  highest  rate  of  case  filings  excluding 
traffic  offenses  of  all  State  trial  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  in  the 
country.  Although  D.C.  ranked  49th  when  compared  to  50  States 
in  population  size,  the  biggest  predictor  of  court  caseload  size,  more 
cases  are  filed  per  resident  in  the  Superior  Court  than  in  all  other 
State  trial  courts  in  the  Nation.  The  filing  rate  in  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court  is  six  times  the  national  average.  Specifically,  one  new  case 
is  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  for  every  three  District  residents  an- 
nually compared  to  the  national  average  of  one  new  case  filed  every 
18  residents.  The  D.C.  Superior  Court  ranked  first  in  the  Nation 
in  civil  case  filings  per  resident  in  1993.  That  is  all  types  of  civil 
actions  and  matters,  domestic  relations  cases,  and  even  estate  fil- 
ings. 

The  D.C.  Superior  Court  ranked  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  filed  per  judge  in  1993.  The  Superior  Court's  average 
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caseload  per  judge  of  just  under  3,000  cases  is  higher  than  the  av- 
erage caseload  per  judge  in  trial  courts  of  47  other  States.  In  order 
to  keep  up  with  this  tremendous  caseload,  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Superior  Court's  fiscal  year  1995  operating 
budget,  as  well  as  its  capital  budget,  be  fully  funded.  By  the  end 
of  July,  we'll  have  28  judges  in  the  Criminal  Division  with  three 
commissioners;  I  will  have  4  judges  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  two 
in  the  Abuse  and  Neglect  Section. 

We  must  not  only  expedite  our  caseload  and  the  handling  of  our 
cases,  but  we  have  found  that  we  must  be  very  innovative  and 
smart  in  the  way  that  we  handle  and  dispose  of  those  cases.  And 
in  that  regard,  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in 
crafting  and  designing  innovative  programs  such  as  the  urban  serv- 
ices program  to  intervene  and  divert  youthful  offenders  in  ages  14 
through  26,  so  as  to  address  some  of  the  very  serious  recidivism 
that  we  find,  particularly  among  juvenile  offenders.  We  hope  to  in- 
tervene and  divert  from  the  regular  courts  of  juvenile  to  criminal 
about  125  youthful  offenders  per  year.  We  also  would  like  to  ex- 
pand our  use  of  electronic  monitoring,  which  gives  us  the  ability  to 
monitor  and  supervise  a  large  number  of  juveniles  at  a  relatively 
small  cost. 

We  have  designed  and  have  operating  on  New  York  Avenue  a 
neighborhood  clinic  that  we  refer  to  as  the  Probation  and  Parole 
Resource  Center,  where  we  have  treated  since  its  inception  almost 
1,500  offenders  who  have  been  substance  addicted  and  substance 
dependent. 

The  growing  problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  domestic  vio- 
lence, which  has  skyrocketed,  and  in  domestic  violence  cases  in 
1990  there  were  over  1,800  civil  protection  orders  issued.  In  1991, 
there  were  2,300  civil  protection  orders  issued.  In  1993,  there  were 
over  2,800  civil  protection  orders  issued,  and  in  1994  there  were 
over  3,000  civil  protection  orders  issued,  and  from  1990  to  1994 
civil  protection  orders  with  respect  to  domestic  violence  increased 
by  73  percent  with  temporary  protection  orders  increasing  in  1994 
by  39  percent.  This  is  a  terrible  problem,  and  this  problem  feeds 
aouse  and  neglected  children,  which  in  turn  feeds  juvenile  offend- 
ers, which  in  turn  feeds  adult  criminal  defendants  that  we  see  com- 
ing through  the  court.  So  we  want  to  design,  and  have  designed, 
a  very  effective  domestic  violence  intervention  program  which  is 
ready  for  implementation,  depending  upon  the  availability  of  finan- 
cial resources. 

We  have  already  put  in  operation  and  place  the  country's  fore- 
most drug  intervention  court,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  ways  of  dealing  with  substance-addicted  and 
substance-dependent  adult  offenders  that  has  ever  been  devised.  In 
1994,  by  screening  almost  1,500  drug-involved  adult  offenders,  we 
admitted  936  defendants  into  placement  into  one  of  the  drug 
court's  sanctions,  treatments,  or  monitoring  tracks.  And  the  statis- 
tics from  that  program  have  been  set  out  in  full  in  my  statement, 
and  we  can  treat  a  defendant  in  the  drug  court  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,200  per  year  as  compared  to  a  cost  of  $24,000  per  year 
if  that  same  individual  had  to  be  incarcerated,  and  we  find  that 
many  of  the  individuals  who  are  not  treated  on  the  drug  court 
treatment  program  would,  indeed,  have  to  be  incarcerated. 
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Now  our  programs  that  we  expect  to  impact  crime  in  the  city 
with  must  be  supported  by  an  adequate  capital  budget  because  our 
capital  budget  calls  for  the  construction  and  renovation  of  trial 
courts  for  the  trial  of  criminal  and  juvenile  cases  which  require,  as 
you  know,  cell  block  facilities,  and  we  have  just  run  out  of  trial 
courts  that  have  cell  block  facilities  that  we  can  put  in  use  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  and  juvenile  cases.  And  this  capital  improvement 
is  greatly  needed.  If  we  can  get  assistance  in  this  regard,  I  would 
expect  to  be  able  to  put  into  operation  an  additional  criminal  court 
and  an  additional  juvenile  court  to  address  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  that  regard. 

Overall  in  the  Criminal  Division  in  1994  new  case  filings  were 
at  45,000  cases  approximately  for  a  7-percent  drop  from  1993.  Dis- 
positions were  at  just  under  50,000  for  a  2  percent  drop,  and  the 
pending  caseload  at  the  end  of  1994  was  just  under  10,000  cases 
for  a  drop  of  7.8  percent  in  the  pending  cases.  Now  these  figures 
do  not  show  a  long-term  trend  over  the  last  five  years,  but  they 
very  strongly  suggest  that  the  massive  criminal  justice  efforts  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  entire  criminal  justice  community  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  bearing  favorable  results.  Obviously,  any 
letup  in  these  efforts  is  likely  to  result  in  the  reversal  of  this  very 
substantial  one-year  trend. 

In  closing,  I  join  with  my  esteemed  colleague  Chief  Judge  Annice 
M.  Wagner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  who  has 
written  that — and  I  quote — "Adequate  funding  for  the  judicial 
branch  of  government  is  a  necessity  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columoia.  The  courts  are  the  commu- 
nity's safety  valve.  Through  the  courts,  citizens  seek  justice  and 
achieve  resolutions  of  disputes  peacefully.  Confidence  in  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  court  system  are  essential  if  the  governed  ought  to  be 
willing  to  be  governed.  Therefore,  the  courts  must  be  adequately 
funded.  Without  adequate  funding  and  sound  functioning  courts, 
confidence  in  our  system  of  justice  can  be  seriously  eroded.' 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  critically  important  issue  of  public  safety  and  criminal  justice 
initiatives  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Judge  Hamilton  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Eugene  N.  Hamilton,  Chief  Judge,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

MISTER  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  speak  about  public  safety  and  criniiiial  justice 

issues  on  behalf  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Crime  and  public  safety  arc  undoubtedly  major  concerns  of  every  District  of 

Columbia  citizen.   The  public  perception  that  there  is  an  epidemic  of  crime  in  the  District 

is  heightened  by  the  seemingly  frequent  incidents  of  violent  crime  occiuring  on  the  streets 

almost  daily.  I  assure  you  that  no  where  is  this  concern  greater  than  in  the  Judicial  Branch 

of  the  D.C.  Government.  The  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  particular  has 

faDen  victim  to  the  crime  wave  as  evidenced  by  the  Court's  drug  related  caseload  and  per 

capita  criminal  filing  rate.    A  recent  study  by  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  noted 

that  the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court  ranked  2nd  in  the  nation  in  criminal  case 

filings  per  resident  when  compared  with  criminal  Hlings  In  the  50  states.  Although  we  are 

mindful  of  the  fiscal  crisis  confronting  the  District,  the  Judicial  Branch  must  also  be 

mindful  of  its  constitutional  and  statutory  responsibilities.    The  work  of  the  court  is  not 

optional  and  we  can  not  turn  away  parties  who  seek  justice  within  the  Superior  Court,  nor 

ignore  our  public  safety  responsibilities. 
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The  Superior  Court  is  impaired  in  its  ability  to  devote  more  attention  to  criminal 
and  juvenile  cases,  because  the  caseload  of  the  Superior  Court  is  so  high.  At  the  beginning 
of  1995,  there  were  over  19,000  cases  pending  in  the  Civil  Division,  over  10,000  pending 
cases  in  the  Criminal  Division,  over  5,000  cases  in  the  Probate  Division  and  nearly  16,000 
pending  niatters  in  the  Family  Division.  Additionally,  within  the  Social  Services  Division, 
the  Superior  Court's  probation  department,  supervised  11,131  aduH  cases  and  2,413 
juvenfle  cases  in  1994.  A  recent  comparison  of  the  Superior  Court's  caseload  to  state  and 
federal  courts  reveals  the  following  facts: 

1)  D.C.  Superior  Court  ranks  first  among  50  states  in  case  filings  per  capita. 

2)  In  1993  D.C.  Superior  Court  had  the  highest  rate  of  case  filings  (excluding 
traffic  offenses)  of  all  state  trial  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  in  the  country. 

3)  Although  D.C.  ranks  49th  when  compared  to  the  50  states  in  population  size 
(the  biggest  predictor  of  court  caseload  size),  more  cases  are  filed  per  resident 
in  Superior  Court  than  in  all  other  state  trial  courts  in  the  nation. 

4)  The  filing  rate  in  D.C.  Superior  Court  is  6  times  the  national  average. 
Specifically,  one  new  case  is  filed  in  Superior  Court  for  every  3  District 
residents  annually  —  compared  to  the  national  average  of  one  new  case  filed 
for  every  18  residents. 

5)  D.C.  Superior  Court  ranked  first  in  the  nation  in  dvil  case  filings  per 
resident  in  1993  ^.e.,  all  types  of  civil  actions  matters,  domestic  relations 
cases,  and  estate  filings). 

6)  D.C.  Superior  Court  ranked  4th  in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  cases  filed 
per  judge  in  1993.  Superior  Court's  average  caseload  per  judge  (2,907  cases) 
is  higher  than  the  average  caseload  pa-  judge  in  the  trial  courts  of  47  other 
states. 

In  addition,  the  Superior  Court  has  been  operating  for  a  substantial  period  without 

its  full  complement  of  judicial  officers.    The  Senate  confirmed  on  May  26,  1995  three 

pending  judicial  nominations  and  these  new  judges  will  take  full  calendars  upon  the 
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completion  of  their  training  next  month.  I  have  assigned  one  of  the  new  judges  to  the 
Criminal  Division  and  two  of  the  new  judges  to  our  Family  Division.  This  will  permit  the 
court  to  begin  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  pending  criminal  and  juvenile  cases. 

In  order  for  the  Superior  Court  to  effectively  impact  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  its  FY-95  Operating  Budget  and  its  Capital  Budget  must  be  fully  funded. 
OPERATING  BUDGET 

The  past  three  operating  budget  requests  for  the  Superior  Court  have  been 
essentially  "no  growth"  requests.  The  Court  has  beai  and  will  continue  to  work  within  the 
constraints  of  a  "no  growth"  operating  budget,  through  streamlining,  downsizing  and  other 
cost  containment  measures.  In  order  for  the  Court  and  its  judges  to  continue  to  operate 
effectrvely  and  efficiently,  it  is  essential  that  the  Superior  Court's  total  operating  budget  of 
$81,848,000  for  FY  1996,  which  reflects  a  total  net  increase  of  $5,353,000  to  support 
mandatory  personnel  costs,  pay  equity  and  other  personnel  service  requirements, 
automation,  and  alternatives  to  incarceration  services  be  fully  funded.  Funding  for  most 
of  these  requirements  have  not  been  appropriated  over  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  which  has 
resulted  in  vacancy  rates  too  high  to  fully  support  a  full  compliment  of  judicial  officers. 
Moreover  with  pending  judicial  vacancies  now  being  filled,  savings  from  these  vacancies  are 
no  longer  available  for  other  personnel  expenses. 

With  a  fully  funded  FY-95  Operating  Budget,  the  Superior  Court  can  go  full  speed 
ahead  in  the  Criminal  &  Family  Divisions  with  its  carefully  crafted  programs  that  are 
designed  to  expeditiously,  fairly,  efficiently  and  consistent  with  due  process  of  law 
adjudicate  criminal,  juvenile  and  abuse  and  ne^ect  cases.    This  adjudication  must  be 
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supported  by  the  availability  to  judicial  officers  of  a  Tariety  of  dispositioiial  and  scntcndng 

options  offering:  diversion,  intervention,  surveillance,  treatment  and  incarceration  or 

commitnient. 

Some  of  the  options  that  the  Court  has  designed  are: 

1.  The  Urban  Services  Cooununity-Based  Sanctions  Program  has  great  potential 
for  success  in  addressing  the  needs  of  the  youthful  offender  population.  It 
is  an  alternative  to  incarceration  program  consisting  of  intensive  supervision, 
counseling,  education  and  training,  and  other  disci|riinary  services  needed  to 
reduce  criminal  activity  among  young  adults  and  juveniles  (ages  14-26)  in  the 
District.  This  program  fills  a  critical  gap  in  the  ejdsting  justice  system  by 
providing  a  sanction  alternative  which  specifically  targets  youthful  non- violent 
offenders.  Within  an  urban  "boot  camp"  environment,  the  program  will 
interrupt  the  criminal  activities  of  youthful  offenders  and  re-direct  them 
through  an  authority  system  which  ensures  swift  and  predictable  enforcement 
and  accountability.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  this  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  program  is  under-funded.  To  compensate,  we  have  sought 
additional  funding  and  added  more  in-kind  resources  in  the  form  of  our  own 
staff.  Phase  One  of  this  program  is  one  of  its  most  important  features  and 
we  are,  quite  frankly,  more  than  $400,000  short  of  funding  in  this  area.  This 
program  is  ready  to  put  in  full  operation  and  we  feel  that  we  can  intervene 
with  respect  to  about  125  youthful  offenders,  at  any  given  time  within  this 
program. 
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2.  The  Electronic  Monitoriiig  Intensive  Supervision  Unit  was  started  with  the 
intent  to  provide  intensive  supervision  and  monitoring  for  adult  and  juvenile 
ofTenders.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  we  are  only  able  to  adequately  serve 
the  adult  portion  of  this  population.  We  are  in  need  of  an  additional  100 
units  for  electronic  monitoring  to  serve  our  juvenile  population.  An 
additional  $200,000  is  necessary  to  provide  these  monitoring  services  to 
juveniles  and  maintain  the  program  at  the  comprehensive  aduh/juvenile  level. 

3.  Hie  Probation  and  Parole  Resource  Center  provides  comprehensive  treatment 
for  drug  involved  criminal  offenders.  Since  its  inception,  1,407  offenders 
have  entered  formal  assessment  and  received  services  such  as  drug  education 
and  counseling,  treatment  services,  and  placement  in  employment,  job 
training,  or  vocational  education  programs.  Funding  is  needed  to  expand  this 
program  to  juveniles  and  maintain  the  high  level  of  intensive  surveillance. 
The  needed  funding  for  this  purpose  is  $60,000. 

4.  Domestic  Violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  sky  rocketed.  In  domestic 
violence  cases  in  1990  there  were  1,839  Civil  Protection  Orders  issued;  in  1991, 
2,300  Civil  Protection  Ordo^  issued;  in  1993,  2,891  Civil  Protection  Orders  issued 
and  in  1994, 3,177  CivO  Protection  Orders  issued.  From  1990-1994,  Civil  Protection 
Orders  increased  by  73%,  with  Temporary  Protection  Orders  increasing  in  1994  by 
39%.  The  Domestic  Violence  Coordinating  Council  was  established  to  address  this 
problem  and  it  is  presently  in  the  final  stage  of  drafting  a  nuyor,  comprehensive 
plan  to  reduce  domestic  violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Domestic  violence 
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cannot  be  addressed  without  sufficient  and  adequate  treatment  programs,  including 
substance  abuse  programs,  batterers  treatment  programs,  incarceration  and 
incarceration  treatment  programs,  where  appropriate,  for  offenders,  as  well  as 
systemic  support  and  advocacy  for  domestic  violence  victims.  Success  depends  upon 
a  comprehensive  and  cooperative  effort  by  the  court,  governmental  agencies,  the 
victim  advocacy  community  and  the  community  at  large.  Our  Plan  emphasizes 
offender  accountability  through  frequent  monitoring  and  judicial  review  of  all  court- 
ordered  conditions.  The  plan  will  require  a  m^jor  reorganization  of  domestic 
violence  case  processing  by  the  court  and  adoption  of  new  procedures  by  the 
M^ropolitan  Police  Department,  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  and  the  D.C. 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.  I  am  convinced  that  a  systemic  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  to  the  problem  oi  domestic  violence  holds  the  greatest  promise 
of  bringing  this  growing  problem  under  control  which  is  very  destructive  of  the 
family,  which  breeds  chfld  abuse  and  neglect,  which  seeds  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  then  leads  to  aduh  crime  and  even  more  domestic  violence.  Hie  cost  of 
developing  the  implementation  plan  for  our  domestic  violence  plan  has  been 
estimated  at  $250.000.00.  The  cost  of  implementation  itself  has  not  been 
determined. 

The  Superior  Court's  Drug  Court  Intervention  Program,  which  began  in  1993, 
moved  into  full-scale  operation  in  1994  by  screening  1,436  drug  involved  adult 
offenders  and  admitting  936  defendants  into  placement  in  one  of  the  Drug  Court's 
sanctions,  treatment,  or  monitoring  tracks.  The  Drug  Court  Intervention  Program 
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represents  a  nuuor  change  in  the  way  the  court  has  traditionally  dealt  with  drug 
abusing  defendants,  in  that  the  court  provides  on-site  drug  testing  and  immediate 
access  to  a  range  of  drug  treatment  serricei).   Although  the  test  period  for  the  Drug 
Court  has  not  been  completed,  preliminary  results  are  as  follows: 
•     Individuals  on  the  "Standard  Docket"  over  a  five  month  period  went 
from  100%  testing  positive  to  67%  testing  positive. 

•  Over  a  five  month  period,  participants  on  the  "Treatment  Dockrt"  went 
from  100%  testing  positive  to  15%  testing  positive. 

•  Individuals  on  the  "Sanctions  Docket"  over  a  five  month  period  went 
firom  100%  testing  positive  to  10%  testing  positive. 

A  comparison  of  individuals  on  the  "Standard",  "Treatment"  and  "Sanctions"  dockets  is 
shown  in  the  chart  below: 


Individuals  on  D.C.  Superior  Court  Drug  Intervention  Program 
Comparison  of  "Standard",  "Sanctions"  and  "Treatment"  Dockets 


At  Start        Month  1         Month  2        Month  3        Month  4        Month  5        Month  6 

Eligible  participants  are  drug  felony  defendants  who  tested  drug  positive 
twice  on  release  and  did  not  transfer  off  docket  for  trial 
Source    The  Urban  Institute,  March,  1995 
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The  cost  per  defendant  per  year  in  the  Drug  Court  is  $1,200  and  $24,000  per  year 
for  incarceration. 

The  Drug  Court  Intervention  Program  is  funded  under  a  five-year  grant  from  the 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment  (CSAT)  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
Department  for  Health  and  Human  Services.  As  the  program  evolved,  there  are  many 
related  public  safety  issues  that  have  grown  out  of  the  project  which  were  not  envisioned, 
and  consequently  not  funded,  at  the  grant's  inception. 

For  example,  the  three  Drug  Court  courtrooms  now  have  access  via  personal 
computers  to  the  Pretrial  Services  Agency's  Drug  Test  Management  System  (DTMS)  vrhich 
allows  judges  to  instantaneously  view  each  defendant's  drug  test  results,  as  well  as  an 
extensive  history  of  results.  TUs  ability  to  confront  defendants  with  timely  proof  of  their 
non-compliance  is  invaluable  in  cutting  throu^  much  of  the  denial  associated  with  habitual 
drug  use.  However,  providing  judges  with  access  to  this  information  in  the  courtroom  is 
no  longer  enough.  It  is  imperative  that  access  is  provided  outside  of  the  courtroom  to  these 
judges,  as  well  as  to  other  judges  throughout  the  court,  and  to  treatment  professionals  in 
the  court's  Social  Services  Division,  to  ensure  vigilant  monitoring  of  these  defendants.  In 
order  to  add  the  computers  for  this  purpose,  the  Superior  Court  would  need  $650,000. 

Without  taking  any  position  on  the  policy  issues  raised  by  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  in  drug  cases,  I  should  point  out  that  the  existence  of  the  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  our  drug  courts.  A  defendant's 
decision  to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced  charge  is  often  influenced,  to  a  great  degree,  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  substantial  mandatory  sentence  he  or  she  would  face  if  convicted  at  trial. 
This  has  enabled  the  court  to  dispose  of  close  to  eighty  percent  of  our  drug  felony  cases 
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whhin  nineteen  days  of  arrest  and  to  steer  many  of  these  defendants  with  substance  abuse 
problems  into  treatment  much  earlier  than  would  have  occurred  if  the  case  had  been 
delayed  many  months  to  trial. 
CAPITAL  BUDGET 

The  Capital  Budget  represents  the  planned  expenditures  for  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  fixed  assets,  and  is  a  necessary  support  for  the  Superior  Court's  operating 
budget. 

By  1993,  the  Superior  Court  was  granted  authority  to  acquire  and  improve  those 
fixed  assets  vital  to  the  delivery  of  mandated  judicial  services  from  the  District's  Capital 
Budget.  Specifically,  these  projects  would  enable  the  SupeniH*  Court  to  acquire  the 
necessary  courtrooms  with  lock-up  facilities  and  relieve  some  of  the  congestion  that 
cnrrently  exists  in  the  Courthouse,  particularly  on  the  John  Marshall  Level  of  the 
Courthouse  where  Family  Division,  including  juvenDe,  cases  are  processed. 

Unfortunately,  the  District  is  recommending  recession  of  five  capital  projects 
amounting  to  $23.8  million  in  capital  authority,  which  would  provide  the  Superior  Court 
vrtth  the  required  courtrooms  for  criminal  and  juvenile  proceedings,  to  increase  the 
processing  of  these  cases. 

Accordingly,  the  court  scaled-down  or  completely  cancefled  the  construction  of 
several  previously-authorized  courtrooms  and  capital  improvement  projects.  Key  to  these 
capital  projects  was  the  restoration  and  renovation  of  451  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W.  (Building 
D)  to  convert  its  use  totally  to  support  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts. 
Building  D  was  constructed  between  1820  and  1841  and  is  a  building  of  considerable 
historical  significance.  Early  in  its  history,  it  served  as  the  "City  Hall"  for  the  District, 
lliere  has  beoi  virtually  nothing  spent  in  recent  decades  to  maintain  this  structure.   The 
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electrical  switching  gear,  plumbing  and  heating  and  air  conditioning  systems  need  to  be 
replaced  and  exterior  and  interior  architectural  renovations  are  required  to  maintain  the 
building's  historical  preservation  status. 

The  Superior  Court's  long-term  capital  needs  were  substantially  addressed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1993  capital  budg^  process.  We  have  refrained  from  requesting  any 
additional  capital  authority.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  recommended  action  of  rescinding 
approximately  60%  of  the  Courts'  currently-provided  capital  authority  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Superior  Court  <»*  the  District  and  substantially  impairs  the  necessary  infra- 
structure support  for  the  Superior  Court's  operations. 

With  the  recent  investiture  of  three  judges,  the  court  will  have  its  full  compliment 
of  59  judges  for  the  flrst  time  in  recent  years.  Now  that  this  additional  judicial  manpower 
is  available,  the  unavailability  of  adequate  courtroom  space  limits  the  full  potential  of  these 
sorely-needed  judges.  AddltionaDy,  the  capital  authority  included  construction  of  additional 
hearing  rooms,  judicial  chambers  and  ofBce  space.  Hiis  constmctioa  is  sorely  needed  if 
the  court  is  to  utilize  the  services  of  its  senior  judges.  With  these  additional  courtrooms, 
the  Superior  Court  could  more  appropriately  utilize  its  senior  judges  to  adjudicate  adutt 
criminal  and  juvenile  criminal  cases.  Hie  most  critical  need  is  the  modification  of  the 
holding  cells  adjacent  to  eight  courtrooms.  Due  to  the  shifting  demographics  of  aduh  and 
juvenCe  offenders,  and  in  compliance  with  local  and  federal  court  orders,  tbae  are 
increasing  instances,  virtually  on  a  daily  basis,  where  judges  have  cases  on  their  respective 
calendars  with  aduh  and  juvenile  male  and  female  offenders.  By  law,  male  and  female 
defendants  cannot  be  held  in  the  same  cells,  and  juvenile  respondents  cannot  be  held  in  the 
same  cdls  as  adult  defendants.  A  recent  review  of  caseload  indicators  revealed  that  the 
Superior  Court  is  experiencing  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  females 
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arrested  for  Tiolent  criines  against  persons.  As  presently  constructed,  the  portion  of  the 
Courthouse  dedicated  to  juvenile  cases  is  not  equipped  to  handle  this  new  population  of 
respondents.  In  order  to  complete  the  construction  necessary  to  mert  the  needs  of  this 
diverse  population  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  court  requests  the  reinstatement  of 
congressional  capital  authority  that  was  granted  for  courtroom  construction  and  building 
restoration. 

Construction  of  additional  courtrooms  would  also  allow  the  court  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  massive  congestion  presently  occurring  daily  on  the  John  Marshall  (JM)  level  of  the 
Courthouse.  Due  to  the  location  of  the  juvenile  cellblock,  most  family  proceedings  are  held 
on  the  JM  level.  The  private  nature  of  family  proceedings  require  parties  awaiting  hearings 
to  wait  in  the  hallways  instead  of  the  courtrooms.  This  requirement  obviously  causes 
considerable  hallway  congestion  and  poses  a  great  danger  in  light  of  the  volatile  nature  of 
family  proceedings  and  increasing  incidents  of  witness  intimidation.  Security  concerns 
therefore  have  become  paramount  on  the  JM  level.  Additional  courtroom  space  would  help 
to  alleviate  this  major  problem. 

Overall  in  the  Criminal  Division,  in  1994,  new  case  filings  were  at  45,558  for  a  7% 
drop  for  1993,  dispositions  were  49,272  for  a  2%  drop,  and  the  pending  caseload  at  the  end 
of  1994  was  9,936  for  a  drop  of  7.8%.  These  figures  do  not  show  a  long  term  trend  over 
the  last  5  years,  but  they  strongly  suggest  that  the  massive  criminal  justice  efforts  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  entire  criminal  justice  community  in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
bearing  favorable  results.  Obviously,  any  let  up  in  these  efforts  is  likely  to  resuH  in  a 
reversal  of  this  one  year  trend. 

In  closing,  I  join  with  my  esteemed  colleague.  Chief  Judge  Annice  M.  Wagner, 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  who  has  written  the  following,  and  I  quote: 
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"Adequate  funding  for  the  judicial  branch  of 
government  is  a  necessity  for  the  saf^  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  courts  are 
the  cooununity's  safety  valve.  Through  the  courts, 
citizens  seek  justice  and  achieve  resolutions  of  disputes 
peacefully.  Confidence  in  the  rule  of  law  and  the  court 
system  are  essential  if  the  governed  are  to  be  willing  to 
be  governed.  Therefore,  the  courts  must  be  adequately 
funded.  Without  adequate  funding  and  sound 
functioning  courts,  confidence  in  our  system  of  justice 
can  be  eroded  seriously." 
Please  accept  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  critically  important 
issues  of  public  safety  and  criminal  justice  initiatives  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Judge  Hamilton. 

I  have  a  question  to  start  off  that  was  triggered  really  by  some- 
thing that,  Mr.  Holder  said  in  his  testimony.  He  said  with  regard 
to  the  violent  crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  "This  dra- 
matic increase  in  violence  was  directly  attributable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  crack  cocaine  into  our  city." 

The  Sentencing  Commission,  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission,  has 
recently  recommended  that  the  current  100-to-l  powder  crack  ratio 
for  mandatory  minimums  be  reduced  to  a  1-to-l  ratio;  that  is,  mak- 
ing them  equal.  Rather  than  raising  the  sentence  for  powder,  it 
lowers  down  the  crack  sentence.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  treat  the 
crack  and  powder  the  same. 

Given  what  you've  said  today,  Mr.  Holder,  do  you  think  that  is 
a  good  idea,  a  bad  idea.  What  is  your  opinion?  And  I'm  going  to 
ask  the  chief  and  the  judge  their  views,  too,  but  since  you  raised 
the  crack  issue  first  with  us,  I  thought  I  would  ask  you. 

Mr.  Holder.  I  think  it's  a  very  bad  idea.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  recommendation  that  is 
made  by  the  Sentencing  Commission.  And  the  Department,  I  think, 
is  presently  in  the  process — or  I  know  it's  presently  in  the  proc- 
ess— of  coming  up  with  an  alternative  to  what  was  proposed  by  the 
Sentencing  Commission.  Given  the  devastating  effect  that  crack  co- 
caine has  had  on  minority  communities  in  particular,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  take  that  into  account,  and  equating  powder 
cocaine  and  crack  cocaine  I  think  is  simply  wrong. 

There  is  certainly  an  argument  that  can  be  made  that  the  way 
in  which  the  laws  have  been  enforced  has  had  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  minority  people,  on  young  black  men  in  particular,  but  I 
think  the  counterargument  to  that  is  that  minority  people,  minor- 
ity communities,  young  black  men,  have  been  overwhelmingly  and 
disproportionately  the  victims  of  people  involved  in  the  crack  co- 
caine trade.  There  is  associated  with  the  trade  in  crack  levels  of  vi- 
olence that  you  do  not  see  with  regard  to  powder,  and  I  think  that 
the  ratio  of  1-to-l  would  be  incorrect.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
present  ratio  that  we  have,  which  is  at  100-to-l,  is  disproportionate 
as  well.  Although  there  might  be  a  greater  need  for  punishment  or 
an  increased  punishment  with  regard  to  crack,  the  100-to-l  ratio 
I  think  is  not  correct,  either. 

Mr.  McCoLi.UM.  So  you  think  maybe  we  ought  to  reduce  that 
ratio  down  to  50-to-l,  40-to-l?  Do  you  have  any  thoughts?  And  I'm 
not  any  more  of  an  expert  at  this  than  you  are  and  I  don't  want 
to  take  a  blind  guess.  This  is  not  a  hearing  on  crack  cocaine  today, 
but  we  are  going  to  face  that  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  So 
as  long  as  you're  here,  if  you've  got  an  idea,  I'm  willing  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Holdp:r.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  get  ahead  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  this.  In  fact,  we  just  had  a  meeting  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  at  which  we  discussed  this 
very  problem,  and  what  the  ultimate  position  of  the  Department  is 
going  to  be.  I  would  expect  that  the  Department  would  have  a  posi- 
tion that  would  be  made  public  relatively  soon.  I  think  that  100- 
to-l  is  way  too  much;  1-to-l  is  incorrect  also. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Chief  Thomas,  do  you  have  a  thought  about  this 
subject? 
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Chief  Thomas.  Not  just  specifically  about  that  issue,  but  I  do  feel 
that  we  need  to — we  have  limited  jail  space,  bed  space  in  our  jails 
and  prisons.  We  need  to  reserve  that  space  for  these  violent  crimi- 
nals that  are  on  the  streets  using  guns  and  killing  our  folk,  and 
then  look  at  ways  in  which  to  deal  better  with  the  drug  violators. 
We  are  seeing  more  and  more  of  our  young  people  involved  with 
drugs,  and  so  maybe  treatment  might  be  a  better  approach  for 
some  of  that,  and  save  that  precious  bed  space  for  the  hardened 
criminals,  so  we  can  keep  them  in  and  make  them  serve  85  and 
90  percent  of  their  sentence,  and  not  35,  40  percent. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  I  get  the  message  that  you're  sending:  Violent 
criminals  and  major  drug  traffickers  are  the  ones  that  ought  to  be 
locked  up. 

Chief  Thomas.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We're  not  talking  now  about  the  nickel  dime 
bag;  we're  talking  about  people  who  sell  large  enough  quantities 
and  are  involved  in  a  major  way. 

Chief  Thomas.  The  drug  traffickers  and  the  ones  that  are  in- 
volved in  gun  trafficking  and  associated  violence,  they  should  be 
treated  as  hardened  criminals,  but  those  that  are  just  selling  and 
possessing  drugs,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  now  start  to  look  at 
a  different  way  to  attack  that  problem. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Judge  Hamilton,  you  obviously  see  it  from  the 
bench  perspective.  What  kind  of  view  do  you  have  about  the  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  of  crack  and  powder?  Should  the 
Sentencing  Commission  differentiate  between  the  two? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Well,  I  think  so  because  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  crack  and  powder  cocaine.  We  never  did  see  the 
problem  and  have  not  seen  the  problem  from  powder  cocaine  that 
we  have  seen  from  crack  cocaine.  Crack  cocaine  has  just  wrecked 
havoc  in  terms  of  violence  in  the  community,  and  I  think  a  distinc- 
tion on  that  basis  should  be  made.  It's  a  more  serious  matter  to  be 
distributing  and  possessing  for  purposes  of  distribution  crack  co- 
caine in  the  community  than  it  is  for  powder  cocaine. 

Mr.  McCollum.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  making  those 
comments.  It's  very  material  to  what  we're  deliberating  and,  obvi- 
ously, has  an  effect  on  the  District  of  Columbia  because  of  the 
crack  use  that's  there  in  the  community. 

One  comment  I  want  to  make  and  then  I  want  to  turn  the  ques- 
tioning over  to  Mr.  Heineman,  who  really  I'm  going  to  turn  the  po- 
dium or  the  gavel  over  to  in  a  moment.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
debating,  as  you  know,  some  special  block  grant  programs  that 
would  come  back  to  the  communities.  It  is  caught  up  in  the  politics 
of  the  moment.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  would  it 
help  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  we  could  segregate  out  a  block 
grant  of  maybe  the  funds  that  we're  earmarking  for  this  purpose 
and  expedite  the  handling  of  that  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation? 
Perhaps  one  that  we  could  get  through  to  let  you  have  a  block 
grant  to  fight  crime  in  whatever  way  you  feel  you  need  to  do  it? 
And,  obviously,  there  are  a  lot  of  programs,  Chief,  that  are  there 
in  the  community  that  you  have  that  need  to  be  addressed,  and  we 
want  to  work  with  you  on  this.  That's  why  you're  here.  But  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  today  are  going  to  come  up  with  all  the  answers. 
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You're  going  to  be  the  ones  primarily  there.  Would  that  help  you 
if  we  did  that? 

Chief  Thomas.  I  think  it  would.  I'm  in  favor  of  some  form  of  the 
block  grant,  as  I've  stated  publicly.  My  only  caution  would  be  that 
in  the  block  grant,  if  it's  specifically  designated  for  the  police  de- 
partment, then  we  need  to  make  sure  it  gets  to  the  police  depart- 
ment and  does  not  get  hung  up  in  the  other  bureaucracies  and  get 
diverted,  and  that's  the  only  concern  I  have  with  that.  But  if  the 
money  is  program-specific  or  agency-specific,  I  think  it  has  some 
merit. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  you're  worried  that  if  you  get  it  down  to  the 
city  council  and  let  them  decide  it,  it  could  wind  up  going  all  kinds 
of  other  places  besides  to  you,  where  you  want  it  to  go 

Chief  Thomas.  I  didn't  say  the  city  council.  I  said  the  bureauc- 
racy. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  you've  got  to  be  diplomatic,  I  know. 

Well,  listen,  let  me  say  to  you  that  what  we  conceived  of  doing 
in  this — and  we  were  willing  to  work  with  you  on  a  special  struc- 
ture perhaps  for  D.C. — what  we  had  envisioned  in  whatever  we 
drafted,  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  advisory  board  that  the  po- 
lice were  involved  in,  the  courts  were  involved  in,  the  prosecutors 
were  involved  in,  the  schools  were  involved  in.  So  that  the  council 
or  whoever  made  this  decision  would  then  get  this  input  of  how  to 
spend  it,  and  I  suspect  the  political  pressure  would  be  pretty  strong 
to  spend  it  the  way  that  group  had  recommended.  But  we  would 
want  to  tailor  it  so  you  didn't  just  see  somebody  throwing  it  out 
somewhere. 

Chief  Thomas.  And  then  my  other  concern  would  be  that  if  the 
police  department  received  a  block  grant,  I  would  not  want  to  see 
the  appropriate  dollars  offset  by  the  block  grant.  If  we  got  a  block 
grant  for  $10  million,  that  we  would  not  then  have  our  appro- 
priated dollars  reduced  by  a  corresponding  amount. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  No,  I  understand.  I  understand  completely,  and 
we  have  a  segregated  fund  just  for  this  purpose  right  now  in  the 
big  national  picture,  but,  as  I  say,  it's  in  hot  political  debate,  and 
perhaps  we  could  segregate  out  still  further  just  something  specifi- 
cally for  D.C.  And  I  just  raise  that  as  a  possibility.  I  don't  know 
where  we  go  with  it,  but  it's  a  thought,  a  seed  to  plant,  and  per- 
haps Chief  Heineman  and  his  task  force  can  work  with  you  and  we 
can  work  with  them  to  see  if  that's  possible. 

At  this  point  in  time  I'm  going  to  recognize  Chief  Heineman,  and 
then  I  will,  after  I've  turned  the  gavel  over  to  him,  if  he  can  come 
on  down  here,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  to  do  because 
I  do  have  to  go  down  to  the  Banking  Committee,  and  I'm  going  to 
let  him  run  most  of  this  hearing  today. 

But  thank  you,  gentlemen,  and 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCollum. 

Mr.  Holder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heinkman  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  explain  why  they  call  me  Chief  Heineman  instead  of  Con- 
gressman. No.  1,  I  prefer  they  do.  [Laughter.] 

And,  No.  2,  I  came  here  from  being  a  chief  of  police  for  the  past 
15  years  in  Raleigh,  NC.  And  I  had  the  pleasure  of  interviewing 
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these  folks  now  on  the  panel  and  we  had  very  good  dialog.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing,  I'd  just  like  to  ask  some  questions  rel- 
ative to  the  court  system. 

Do  you  have  a  drug  court  in  D.C.? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  drug  court  which  has  been 
federally  funded.  It's  been  in  operation  now  for  about  a  year.  The 
statistics  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  drug  court  have  been 
in — are  in  my  full  statement,  Chief  Heineman,  and  the  results 
have  been  very,  very  outstanding. 

In  the  sanctions  track,  for  example,  if  we  start  out  with  100  per- 
cent of  the  people  on  that  track,  as  we  do,  being  substance  ad- 
dicted, by  the  end  of  5  months  about  15  percent  of  those  people  are 
consistently  clean;  that  is,  on  a  urine  test. 

Mr.  Hkineman.  Thank  you.  Would  you  recommend  expanding  it? 
I  mean,  is  it  on  overload  or  is  it  adequate  for  the  District? 

Judge  Hamilton.  No,  it  is  on  overload.  We  do  need  to  cut  down 
the  caseloads  that  the  judges  are  carrying  on  that  court.  They're 
tremendously  overworked.  We  only  have  three  judges  who  are 
working  in  the  drug  court.  We  probably  need  about  two,  two  addi- 
tional ones  on  that  court. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Is  there  enough  drug — is  there  enough  courtroom 
space  to  handle  that? 

Judge  Hamilton.  No,  sir,  there  isn't.  We  do  not  have  the  court- 
room space. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Well,  Mr.  Holder,  as  it  relates  to  the  drug  courts, 
does  that  help  your  position  as  a  prosecutor? 

Mr.  Holder.  Yes,  I  think  it  does.  It  allows  us  to  move  prosecu- 
torial resources  toward  that  part  of  the  drug  trade  that  we  really 
need  to  attack,  and  that  is  people  who  are  dealing  in  mass  quan- 
tities of  drugs,  people  who  are  really  associated  with  violence.  And 
what  you  see  in  DC — and  what  I  saw  as  a  judge — are  substantial 
numbers  of  people  who  get  arrested  on  the  street  for  selling  drugs, 
small  amounts  of  drugs  in  a  nonviolent  way,  and  they're  selling 
drugs  in  order  to  support  drug  habits.  The  drug  court  intervenes 
there,  I  think,  very  effectively.  By  doing  that,  getting  those  people 
basically  out  of  our  sights,  it  allows  us  to  move  prosecutors  toward 
those  areas  where  as  I  said,  we  have  our  greatest  concern,  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  people  who  deal  in  big  quantities  who  are  not  ad- 
dicted. They're  doing  it  for  truly  economic  reasons,  and  you  see  a 
lot  of  violence  associated  with  that. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Can  you  give  us  an  assessment  of  the  minimum 
sentencing  repeal?  What  is  your  feeling  on  that? 

Mr.  Holder.  I've  actually  got  two  feelings  on  that.  I  testified  be- 
fore the  city  council  in  opposition  to  the  repeal.  It  was  my  feeling 
that  there  is  a  need  for  mandatory  minimum  sentencing  with  re- 
gard to  drug-related  crimes.  One,  drugs  have  had  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  this  community.  Now  if  you  look  at  these  statistics,  you  will 
see  that  in  1986,  when  people  generally  agree  that  crack  cocaine 
was  introduced  into  the  city,  there  was  an  escalation  in  the  amount 
of  violent  crime  in  the  city.  As  I  say  in  my  statement,  I  think  that 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  violent  crime  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  few  years  is  attributable  to  the  drug  trade.  So  I  think  for 
that  reason  there  is  a  need  for  the  certainty  of  punishment. 
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Beyond  that,  I  think  mandatory  minimum  sentences  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  drug  court.  A  certainty  of  punishment  allows 
judges  to,  in  essence,  tell  people  you  have  options.  You  will  either 
certainly  go  to  jail  or  you  have  the  option  of  getting  into  treatment 
as  part  of  what  we're  doing  in  the  drug  court,  and  I  think  it's  an 
extremely  important  part  of  that. 

I  will  say,  however,  as  a  D.C.  resident  and  a  person  who  believes 
very  strongly  in  home  rule,  I  was  treated  very  fairly  by  the  city 
council.  Our  staffs  worked  together.  I  was  listened  to,  and  I  feel  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  views.  The  city  council  made  its 
decision  to  repeal  the  mandatory  minimum  sentences,  and  I  think 
that,  given  the  fact  that  the  city  council  has  the  responsibility  of 
determining  what  the  laws  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  ulti- 
mately come  down  and  say  that,  as  a  D.C.  resident,  I  support  what 
the  council  did.  I  disagreed,  but,  as  I  said,  I  thought  we  were  treat- 
ed fairly  and  we  were  listened  to.  We  had  our  opportunity  to  make 
our  case. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Chief,  you've  mentioned  before  about  attrition 
within  the  department  and  that  in  the  last  year  you  have  left — ^you 
have  had  250  officers  leave.  Was  that  mostly  due  to  retirement  or 
are  there  other  reasons  why  seasoned  officers  leave  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department? 

Chief  Thomas.  Most  of  them  left  through  optional  retirement, 
but  there  were  some  who  left  for  employment  with  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Mr.  Heineman.  OK  The  state  of  the  MPD  as  it  relates  to  tech- 
nology, computerization,  which  would  move  police  officers  through 
your  system  to  court  quicker,  through  the  court  system  quicker,  at 
what  stage  is  that  now?  Is  that  in  the  process  of  implementation 
or  is  it  just  on  hold? 

Chief  Thomas.  It's  on  hold  at  this  point  in  time.  During  fiscal 
year  1994,  we  probably  invested  about  $8  million  in  technology, 
and  we're  probably,  I  would  say,  about  60  percent  complete.  But, 
with  the  reduction  in  the  police  department  budget,  which  is  about 
$20  million,  all  technology  improvements  would  be  placed  on  hold, 
but  by  doing  so  we've  now  started  to  revert  to  a  manual  system  for 
processing  a  lot  of  the  papers,  prisoners,  and  it's  costing  us  more 
money  because  all  of  those  processes  are  labor-intensive. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you.  I  see  my  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Scott? 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  about  the  disparity  between 
crack  and  powder,  and  I  wasn't  clear  whether  or  not  the  increased 
violence  and  what-not  associated  with  crack  was  a  function  of  crack 
itself  or  the  fact  that  it's  sold  in  smaller  quantities,  and,  therefore, 
is  more  closely  associated  with  poverty,  and  that  if  you  have  some- 
thing that  poor  people  buy  rather  than  rich  people,  and  with  all  the 
attendant  problems  with  crack  with  poverty,  wouldn't  we  be  in- 
creasing punishment  for  poor  people  and  not  for  crack?  And,  also, 
if  you'd  answer  the  question — there's  a  significant  proven  racial 
disparity  that  goes  on  above  that.  And  in  light  of  all  of  that,  one, 
do  you  know  of  any  pharmacological  reason  why  crack  is  involved 
in  violence,  and,  two,  with  all  the  association  with  poverty  and 
race,  why  we  would  want  a  disparity  at  all? 
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Judge  Hamilton.  Well,  if  I  could,  Congressman,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  pharmacological  difference  between  crack  co- 
caine and  powder  cocaine.  I'm  told  by  users  of  crack  cocaine  that 
the  threshold  of  addiction  is  very,  very  low  with  crack  compared  to 
the  threshold  of  addiction  so  far  as  powder  is  concerned.  In  other 
words,  I'm  told  in  some  cases  just  one  use  of  crack  cocaine  causes 
addiction  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  several  or 
many  uses  of  powder  cocaine  before  it  reaches  the  same  level  of  ad- 
diction. So  there  may  be  that  pharmacological  difference  between 
crack  and  powder  cocaine. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  whatever  reason — and  I'm  at  a  loss  to  ar- 
ticulate any  reason,  but  for  whatever  reason,  there  has  just  been, 
as  a  result  of  crack  cocaine,  just  a  tremendous  increase  in  violence 
that  has  been  associated  with  that  particular  drug  as  compared 
even  to  heroin,  PCP,  marijuana,  or  powder  cocaine.  And  what  the 
reason  is  nobody  really  knows,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  that  difference,  that  increase  in  the  level  of  violence,  that's 
been  associated  with  the  distribution  of  that  drug. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  has  not  been  associated  with  cocaine?  The  pow- 
der is  much  more  expensive  than  crack  and,  therefore,  it  hasn't 
been  available  in  the  low-income  community  for  that  addiction  to 
have  taken  place? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Well,  that  may  very  well  be  the  case,  but  we 
have  just  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  violence  associated  with 
that  drug,  and  particularly  among  juveniles.  It's  just  been  phe- 
nomenal. 

Mr.  Scott.  Have  you  seen  any  difference  that  a  higher  punish- 
ment has  made  on  the  use? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Well 

Mr.  Scott.  They're  getting  5-year  mandatory  minimum,  which 
murderers  don't  even  serve  that  kind  of  time.  I  mean,  has  it  been 
effective  in  reducing  the  use  of  cocaine? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Well,  it's  certainly  been  effective  in  assisting 
the  disposition  of  cases.  I  mean,  it  gives  a  person  something  rather 
definite  to  think  about,  if  you're  thinking  about  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum with  respect  to  a  particular  offense.  So  it's  been  particularly 
helpful  in  that  regard. 

Moreover 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  my  question  isn't  what  happens  after  they  get 
into  the  judicial  system.  What  happens  out  in  the  street?  I  mean, 
are  they  more  likely  to  use  powder  as  opposed  to  crack  because  of 
the  5-year  mandatory  minimum  on  crack  rather  than  powder? 

Judge  Hamilton.  No,  they're  not. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  it's  had  no  difference  on  use? 

Judge  Hamilton.  So  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK. 

Mr.  Holder.  Well,  I'm  sensitive  to  the  concerns  you  expressed, 
though.  Congressman,  about  the  racial  disparity  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  differences  in  sentences.  One  of  the  realities  is  that  you 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  black  people  who  are  brought  into  the 
net  as  a  result  of  the  disparity,  and  that  has  to  be  looked  at.  We 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  laws  that  we  have  on  the  books  are  cer- 
tainly race-neutral,  but  one  of  the  realities  also  is  that  the  people 
who  are  the  victims  of  crack-  related  crime  are  overwhelmingly  of 
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minority  status.  And  if  you  look  at  only  what's  happened  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  or  any  inner  city  in  this  country,  you  see  that. 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  think  we  all  agree  there's  a  problem.  The 
question  is,  what  is  the  solution?  And  if  the  5-year  mandatory  min- 
imum isn't  reducing  the  crack  usage,  and  certainly  isn't  encourag- 
ing people  to  use  powder  rather  than  crack  because  of  the  5-year 
mandatory  minimum,  then  why  are  we  locking  people  up  for  5 
years? 

Mr.  Holder.  I  think  what  really  drives  a  lot  of  people,  the  con- 
cern they  have  with  regard  to  the  laws  the  way  they  now  stand, 
and  the  levels  at  which  we  bring  people  in  for  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  at  5  years — you're  talking  about  5  grams — which  is  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  crack.  If,  in  fact,  those  were  raised  so  that 
you  had  mandatory  minimum  sentences  applying  to  only  those  peo- 
ple who  were,  if  not  major  drug  traffickers,  at  least  at  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  I  think  there  would  not  be  as  many  concerns  about 
the  crack  and  powder  disparity. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  it's  good  to  have  you  all  with  us.  Judge,  I  regret  that 
I  missed  your  testimony.  I  was  confined  over  on  the  floor  at  the 
time. 

Chief  Thomas,  what  is  the  population  of  Washington,  DC,  ap- 
proximately? 

Chief  Thomas.  About  578,000. 

Mr.  Coble.  Five  hundred  and  seventy 

Chief  Thomas.  Eight  thousand. 

Mr.  Coble.  Seventy-eight?  And  how  many  police  officers  do  you 
have? 

Chief  Thomas.  We  currently  have  on  staff  3,820. 

Mr.  Coble.  And  you  said  earlier,  I  believe,  there  is  a  presence 
of  14,000  total  law  enforcement? 

Chief  Thomas.  Both  Federal  and  MPD,  yes. 

Mr.  Coble.  And,  as  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony,  that  num- 
ber alone  should  indicate  this  ought  to  be  the  safe  haven,  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a  safe  haven,  and  I  guess  the  problem 
from  your  testimony,  as  I  recall,  is  the  lack  of  coordination  or  the 
right  hand  knowing  what  the  left  was  doing.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
statement? 

Chief  Thomas.  Yes,  but  the  explanation  for  that,  that  there  are 
some  Federal  guidelines  that  prohibit  some  of  the  agencies  from  ac- 
tively participating  in  local  law  enforcement  issues. 

Mr.  Coble.  And  that  ought  to  be  resolved.  Perhaps  we  can  play 
a  role  in  that,  but  with  that  many  people  in  law  enforcement 
present,  openly  and  notoriously  available,  one  would  conclude  that 
that  ought  to  flow  more  harmoniously;  don't  you  agree? 

Chief  Thomas.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Coble.  And  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  in  more  detail  about  that. 
Now  the  largest  city  in  my  district  is  191,500 — by  our  standards, 
a  big  city;  by  standards  of  big  cities  across  the  country,  out  in  the 
country.  But  we  have  420  police  officers.  I  have  not  compared  that 
with  your  number,  but  that  would  indicate  that  maybe  you  may  be 
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a  little  top  heavy;  I  don't  know  that  because  I  haven't  computed 
that  as  yet. 

But  you  indicated,  Chief,  the  number  who  have  left  the  force. 
How  many  of  those  left  through  retirement? 

Chief  Thomas.  The  lion's  share  of  them  left  through  retirement. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Chief  Thomas.  The  lion's  share,  the  majority  of  them  left 

Mr.  Coble.  OK. 

Chief  Thomas  [continuing].  Through  retirement. 

Mr.  Coble.  So  you're  not  losing  a  lot  of  people,  then,  because 
they're  fed  up;  it's  too  dangerous.  I'm  sure  some  of  that  occurs,  but 
most  of  it  was  through  the  retirement  process? 

Chief  Thomas.  Through  retirement,  but  one  can  only  guess  that 
some  of  them  left  through  retirement  because  of  pay  cuts  and  other 
kinds  of  things.  So  there  are  probably  some  other  motives  for  them 
leaving.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  have  sufficient  years  of  service 
to  retire. 

Mr.  Coble.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  not  done  this  mathemati- 
cally, but  using  my  figures  from  my  district  and  your  figures,  here 
it  would  appear  that  you  all  have  more  policemen  per  person  than 
we  do  down  home.  That  may  be  because  the  crime  rate  is  higher 
up  here.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Chief  Thomas.  Oh,  I  certainly  would.  We  have — we  do  have  a 
significant  number  of  officers  per  capita.  Our  numbers  per  capita 
are  the  highest  in  the  Nation;  there's  no  question  about  that.  How- 
ever, I  think  there  are  some  logical  reasons  for  that.  This  is  a  Fed- 
eral city.  When  Congress  does  something  or  the  President  that  the 
citizens  around  the  country  don't  like  or  support,  they  come  here 
in  large  numbers  to  demonstrate— 100,000,  250,000.  The  MPD  pro- 
vides all  the  support  for  that.  If  we  were  a  city  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  we  could  call  upon  the  State  police  for  assist- 
ance, the  local  sheriffs  department  to  help  with  processing  pris- 
oners, but  here  we  do  all  of  that.  We  also  provide  security  and  es- 
cort services  for  the  President,  the  Vice  President  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  all  the  visiting  heads  of  States  and  the  ambassadors  from  var- 
ious foreign  countries.  So  we  have  a  number  of  obligations  that 
we're  forced  to  do  that  are  not  truly  related  to  local  crimefighting, 
but  also  supporting  the  Federal  interest,  and  this  has  gone  on  for 
the  last  50,  60  years.  So  there's  a  reason  for  the  large  number  of 
officers  on  the  force.  The  other  part  of  that,  some  of  those  numbers 
were  mandated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Coble.  I'd  like  to  get  with  you  sometime.  Chief,  subse- 
quently, as  far  as  coordinating  these  many  different  entities. 

Judge  Hamilton,  everywhere  I  go  I  hear,  oh,  the  calendars  are 
clogged,  and  I'm  sure  that's  true.  State,  local.  Federal — everywhere 
everyone  has  crowded  dockets.  Do  you  utilize  night  court  sessions 
in  Washington? 

Judge  Hamilton.  No,  sir,  we  do  not,  Congressman.  We  have 
never 

Mr.  Coble.  Excuse  me.  Excuse  me,  Judge. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coble.  And  the  second  part  of  that  question:  since  you  don't, 
do  you  think  that  would  help  unclog  the  calendars? 
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Judge  Hamilton.  We  do  not,  and  we  have  looked  into  that.  I 
looked  into  that  with  Mr.  Holder  and  Chief  Thomas.  We  looked  at 
the  numbers.  We  did  the  research,  and  we  concluded  that  it  was 
not  cost-efficient  to  operate  during  the  evening  hours  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  but  we  have  given  that  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  COHIJ?.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  you  have  illuminated  my  red 
light.  So  I  will  withdraw.  [Laughter.l 

Perhaps  we  can  do  this  another  time.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coble. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  team  you  see  before  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  reduction  in  crime  that  has  occurred  in  the 
District  is  not  only  more  significant  than  in  other  jurisdictions,  but 
it  has  occurred  because  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  these  offi- 
cials have  provided.  Mr.  Holder  is  the  first  U.S.  attomev  that  Dis- 
trict residents  have  had  the  opportunity  to  choose.  We  re  particu- 
larly proud  of  him.  Chief  Thomas  took  a  situation  that  was  out  of 
control  and  helped  bring  it  down,  and  Judge  Hamilton  runs  what 
even  the  Washington  Post  says  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  courts 
in  the  United  States.  So  we  know  they're  doing  all  they  can. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Coble  about  Federal  police  and  cooperation  with  Federal  police.  We 
already  have  the  largest  police  force  even  without  the  Federal  po- 
lice force  per  capita,  but,  as  the  chief  said,  if  you  put  the  Federal 
police  in  there,  one  begins  to  wonder  why  the  number  of  cops  is  the 
problem. 

I  am  interested  in  investigating  this  notion  of  cooperation.  I 
know  that  there  is  cooperation  within  the  guidelines  because  we've 
had  hearings  on  that,  and  on  all  sides  that  has  been  discussed.  I 
did  not  know  until  now  that  Federal  guidelines  prevented  closer  co- 
operation, which  means  obviously  building  in  inefficiency.  If  our 
Federal  police,  Capital  police,  and  Park  police  cannot  be  deployed 
strategically,  what  are  they  doing  for  the  Federal  presence,  which 
is  what  this  is  supposed  to  be  all  about  in  the  first  place?  And  I 
would  like  to  work  with  the  committee  on  seeing  what  could  be 
done,  perhaps  administratively;  perhaps  legislation  is  not  needed. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  two  sessions  ago  I  did  get  the  Capital  po- 
lice, and  this  was  like  pulling  teeth — the  House  was  far  more  coop- 
erative than  the  Senate — out  into  the  community.  We  had  a  situa- 
tion up  here  where  the  Capital  police  walked  around  the  mulberry 
bush  while  the  crime  in  the  community  was  escalating  off  the 
charts.  And  we  did  get  a  bill  passed  that  allows  the  Capital  police 
out  into  the  Capitol  Hill  community  by  a  ratio  of  three  times  what 
it  was  before.  But,  again,  if  the  coordination — and  there's  all  kinds 
of  tipping  around  that  the  Capital  police  do  on  that — I'm  very  in- 
terested in  exploring  that  and  getting  at  those  guidelines. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  an  experience  which  I  think  you  are  about 
here  in  Washington  as  well.  I  know  that  in  New  York  Mayor 
Giuliani  credits  nis  significant  reduction  in  crime  to  a  change  in 
the  focus  on  just  rounding  up  criminals  to  specific  actions  in  deter- 
ring crime,  and  I  guess  this  is  directed  to  Mr.  Holder  and  Chief 
Thomas. 
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The  kinds  of  activities  New  York  has  undertaken  is  more  visi- 
ble— patrols — better  track  of  these  repeat  offenders.  Mr.  Holder, 
working  with  Chief  Thomas,  has  started  something  here  in  Wash- 
ington that  is  very,  very  impressive — again  not  reinventing  the 
wheel.  But  I  think  that  it's  Kansas  City  who  apparently  discovered 
that  if  you  looked  for,  shall  I  call  them  suspicious  characters  who 
might  be  carrying  guns,  operating  within  constitutional  guidelines, 
you  could  deter  or  significantly  reduce  gun  crimes.  I  understand 
you  have  begun  to  do  that  here,  and  I'd  like  you  to  discuss  that 
program  and  whether  it  is  having  an  effect,  considering  how  re- 
cently it  is  that  you  have  begun  it. 

Mr.  Holder.  Yes,  Congresswoman  Norton  is  talking  about  Oper- 
ation Cease  Fire.  It's  a  program  that  has  recently  started  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  It's  patterned  after  something  that  was  done  in 
the  third  district  here  in  Washington  and  also  in  Kansas  City, 
where  constitutional  and  appropriate  means  are  used  to  get  at  peo- 
ple who  are  carrying  guns.  I  believe  it  was  Congressman  Coble  who 
indicated  we  have  some  of  the  strictest  gun  control  laws  here  in  the 
country.  Operation  Cease  Fire  is  designed  to  try  to  use  those  laws 
in  an  appropriate  constitutional  way  to  see  if  we  can  get  guns  off 
the  street. 

The  experience  in  Kansas  City  and  also  in  the  third  district  here 
was  that  if  you  take  guns  off  the  street,  you  will  see  a  pretty  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  amount  of  violent  crime.  In  Kansas  City  dur- 
ing the  experiment  they  increased  the  number  of  guns  seized  by 
about  65  percent  and  saw  a  drop  in  violent  crime  of  about  49  per- 
cent. In  the  third  district  I'm  not  exactly  sure  what  the  ratio  was 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  guns  ceased,  but,  as  a  result  of  the 
program  there,  there  was  about  50  percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
assaults  with  dangerous  weapons.  This  is  a  program  that  will  be 
in  effect  for  a  year.  I  expect,  based  on  what  we've  seen  in  these 
other  places,  that  it  should  be  successful. 

Ms.  Norton.  That's  very  encouraging.  This  might,  indeed,  I 
think,  demonstrate  that  strong  gun  control  laws  can  have  an  effect 
if  you  use  them  in  an  intelligent  fashion. 

Judge  Hamilton,  I'm  sure  that  the  panel  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  your  court  is  first  among  the  50  States  in  filings  per  capita. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  load,  and,  of  course,  that's  criminal  and 
civil  filings.  I  know  that  your  predecessor  sought  an  intermediate 
appellate  court  on  the  theory  that  most  State  courts  have  an  appel- 
late court  and  that  your  efficiency  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  only  two  courts. 

Could  you  indicate  whether  you  think  an  intermediate  appellate 
court  is  needed  and,  if  so,  what  effect  it  would  have  on  efficiency 
in  the  court  system?  I  mean,  by  the  way,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
Congress  would  have  to  pass  the  law  because  of  the  way  the  home 
rule  act  is  written. 

Judge  Hamilton.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  particular  issue.  I 
do  know  that  Chief  Judge  Rogers  has  said  on  many  prior  occasions 
that  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  order  to  deal  and  cope  with  its  ap- 
pellate caseload,  did  need  the  intermediate  court  of  appeals,  as 
most  States  have,  so  that  the  court  of  appeals,  the  high  court  of 
appeals,  could  reserve  its  time  for  really  important  legal  issues  that 
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might  arise  rather  than  the  more  usual  and  common  and  ordinary 
legal  questions  that  arise  in  the  garden  variety  of  cases. 

I  do  not  know  what  Chief  Judge  Wagner's  position  is  on  that 
matter,  Congressman  Norton,  and  I  would  hesitate  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  that  matter  in 

Ms.  Norton.  Well,  I  think  it's  something  that  should  be  followed 
through.  Judge  Hamilton,  if  I  may  say  so,  one  way  or  the  other, 
because  we  were  under  considerable  pressure  to  do  so  under  her 
predecessor.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  there  are  only  two  courts,  that's 
an  incentive  to  appeal,  frankly,  and  I  believe  that  that  issue  needs 
to  be  carried  out. 

If  I  could  ask  one  more  question,  because  I  think  it  could  be  a 
Federal  matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Holder's  testimony  indi- 
cates that  we  don't  have  a  full-blown,  state-of-the-art  forensic  capa- 
bility here,  and  so  the  FBI  comes  in  and  helps  us  out  every  once 
in  a  while,  and  then  we  get  a  backlog,  and  they  come  in  again,  and 
it's  catch-as-catch-can.  We,  of  course,  with  the  Federal  presence 
here — going  back  to  the  police  notion — Federal  police  could  be  help- 
ful, having  right  here  these  facilities.  I  wonder  if  you  believe  that, 
from  what  you  know  about  the  Federal  facilities,  forensic  facilities, 
if  it  would  make  sense  to  have  that  work  wholly  done  in  the  Fed- 
eral facilities.  Why  should  D.C.  reinvent  at  a  miniature  level  the 
state-of-the-art  forensic  facilities  of  the  FBI  and  other  Federal 
agencies? 

Mr.  Holder.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  It 
would,  obviously,  entail  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  that 
the  FBI  or  the  DEA  might  have.  Some  funding,  I  guess,  would  have 
to  be  done  there,  but  they  do  have  state-of-the-art  facilities,  and  I 
think  we  put  too  great  a  demand,  too  great  of  a  burden  on  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department.  And,  typically,  where  you  have  a  city 
that's  in  a  State,  the  State  has  a  program,  has  a  lab,  that  does 
these  kind  of  forensic  things.  We  don't  have  that  ability  here.  We 
very  frequently  have  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  to  help  us 
in  that  regard.  I  think  we  should  ask  a  very  serious  question  of 
ourselves  as  to  whether  or  not  we  might  want  to  turn  over  whole- 
sale to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  Federal  investigative  agen- 
cies, some  of  these  responsibilities. 

Chief  Thomas.  If  I  might  respond,  I  don't  share  that  total  view. 
I  think  Mr.  Holder's  correct  in  terms  of  availing  ourselves  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  FBI,  DEA,  et  cetera,  but  it  has  certainly 
been  our  experience  that  the  local  requirements  come  second  to  the 
Federal.  So  if  we're  relying  solely  on  the  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 
vide forensic  services,  our  needs  are  subordinate  to  those.  Now  if 
we  had  a  process  or  procedure  that  guaranteed  that  our  requests 
would  certainly  receive  the  same  priority  as  the  Federal,  I  would 
tend  to  want  to  support  that,  but  our  experience  has  not  borne  that 
out.  Hence,  we  have  always  tried  to  take  care  of  as  much  as  we 
can  at  the  local  level.  Then  those  very  complicated  cases  that  ex- 
ceed our  expertise,  then  tap  into  the  Bureau,  the  FBI,  or  the  DEA, 
but  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy  at  the  local  level  is  imperative. 
And  just  based  on  our  volume  of  cases,  last  year  we  had  1,756 
ADW  gun  cases,  600  of  which  involved  a  victim  being  shot.  That's 
probably  triple  what  a  lot  of  other  cities  would  send  into  the  FBI. 
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So  when  you  have  a  Federal  interest  that  develops,  those  will  get 
priority;  ours  get  second  priority. 

Ms.  Norton.  Of  course  you  could  have  a  special  unit.  You  could 
even  have  a  special  unit  of  District  employees  that  worked  in  the 
facility — just  as  the  FBI  sends  people  right  down  to  the  police  de- 
partment and  sits  them  right  here,  even  though  they  are  Federal 
officers. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  is,  unless  we're  willing  to  be  flexible  and 
think  of  ways  to  get  the  job  done  while  retaining  our  autonomy, 
we're  going  to  be  sitting  here  talking  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
I  agree  with  the  Speaker  that,  unless  we  are  willing  to  think  radi- 
cally and  boldly,  we're  not  going  to  move  to  get  the  additional  re- 
sources that  I  think  the  Speaker  has  in  mind.  You  made  a  very 
good  point,  but  I  think  it's  the  kind  of  point  that  we  could  get  over 
and  solve. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Holmes. 

In  the  spirit  of  moving  on,  I'd  like  to  skip  two  of  my  colleagues 
and  recognize  Mr.  Bryant  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me,  first,  very  quickly,  publicly  do  what  I  have  done  privately 
with  our  U.S.  attorney  here,  and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
outstanding  job  that  he's  doing 

Mr.  Holder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee  [continuing].  As  well  as  the  others. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions,  and  if  I  might  ask  you  if  you  could 
fully  answer  the  questions,  but  in  as  short  form  as  you  can. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Holder,  let  me  ask  you,  in  followup  to  Represent- 
ative Norton's  question,  is  the  possibility  of  using  military  labs,  fo- 
rensic labs,  a  possibility  on  a  private  contract  basis;  has  that  been 
looked  into? 

Mr.  Holder.  That's  certainly  something  that  we  could  explore, 
and  I  would  endorse  what  Ms.  Norton  says.  I  think  we  should  look 
at  this  financial  crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  ask  some  really  fun- 
damental questions.  It's  an  opportunity  for  us  to  be  very  creative, 
to  not  be  tied  to  the  past  in  ways  that  perhaps  don't  work  for  the 
future,  and  I  think  that  is  certainly  something  that  we  ought  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you. 

In  terms  of  asset  forfeiture,  is  it  the  administration's  position  to 
aggressively — and  I  guess  filter  down  to  the  U.S.  attorney  in  this 
district — to  aggressively  pursue  asset  forfeiture  cases?  I  think  that 
that  is  a  way  to  supplement  a  local  budget  and  help  buy  that  addi- 
tional technology,  pay  that  additional  overtime,  through  the  forfeit- 
ure of  assets,  particularly  of  drug  dealers. 

Mr.  Holder.  We  turn  over  a  pretty  substantial  amount  of  money 
and  assets  that  we  have  seized  as  a  result,  in  particular,  in  drug 
cases.  That's  something  that  we're  very  vigorous  in  our  enforce- 
ment of,  and  I  sign  on  a  very  regular  basis  the  documents  that  are 
necessary  to  transfer  either  money  or  other  resources  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  That's  an  extremely  important  tool  that 
we  have,  though. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Do  you  feel  that  there's  even  more  po- 
tential there  in  terms  of  getting  additional  money,  that  you're  fully 
being  able  to  use  this  resource  or  the  law  is  there? 
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Mr.  Holder.  Yes.  We  have  really  tried  to  emphasize  that.  I  put 
additional  people  in  our  asset  forfeiture  unit  within  our  office  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  as  aggressive  there  as  I  think  we  have 
needed  to  be  with  regard  to  the  seizure  of  crack  houses,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  can  sell  and  not  only  gain  money  for  the  city,  but 
also  get  rid  of  a  nuisance  in  a  particular  neighborhood.  We've  really 
tried  to  emphasize  that  part  of  our  asset  forfeiture  effort. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Chief,  in  terms  of  the  progress,  at 
least  the  decline  this  year  in  the  rate  of  crime,  is  there  any  specific 
technique  or  procedure  that  your  Department  is  using  that  you 
could  attribute  this  decline  of  crime  to? 

Chief  Thomas.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  strate- 
gies that  we  used  in  1994  that  were  very  successful.  A  couple  of 
things:  basically,  we  went  out  and  tried  to  attack  the  assault  with 
firearms  because  that's  the  precursor  to  homicide.  If  you  can  reduce 
the  number  of  assaults  with  firearms,  you  certainly  will  reduce  the 
homicides.  Then  after  that  we  then  started  to  attack  the  problem 
of  homicides  themselves.  Initially,  when  I  came  into  office,  the 
homicide  detectives  were  carrying  about  13  cases  per  detective.  I 
eventually  reduced  that  number  to  about  three  per  detective,  and 
then  we  deplored  the  homicide  detectives  geographically  around 
the  city  in  specific  areas.  Mr.  Holder  then  assigned  some  of  his 
prosecutors  accordingly,  and  then  we  were  able  to  have  better  co- 
ordination. 

As  it  relates  to  the  street  crime,  we  had  special  units  set  up  that 
we  worked  on  overtime  to  attack  the  hot  spots  in  the  city.  We  can 
tell  you  today  with  a  certain  degree  of  certainty  in  terms  of  areas 
where  most  of  the  shootings  and  homicides  will  occur,  and  there's 
been  a  pattern  that's  established  over  the  last  3  years.  The  key, 
though,  is  having  the  techniques  to  go  in  there  and  disrupt  that. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  we  had  good  cooperation  from  the  citi- 
zens. More  and  more  information  was  coming  forward.  We  had  the 
time  and  resources  to  actually  investigate  those  cases.  And  what's 
important  is  for  those  officers  that  work  when  the  crimes  occur, 
which  is  usually  between  6  p.m.  and  3  a.m.,  is  our  peak  time  in 
the  evening  for  crime.  Those  officers  need  to  be  able  to  go  to  court 
offduty  so  that  the  next  day  they  can  come  back  and  work  the 
evening  tour  of  duty,  but  the  law  requires  us  to  pay  the  officers 
overtime  when  they  go  to  court  and  we  need  funds  to  pay  that 
overtime.  By  doing  so,  you  get  a  two-pronged  approach.  You  have 
the  officers  working  when  they're  needed  the  most,  but  actually 
going  to  prosecute  those  cases  on  their  time  and  being  compensated 
for  it.  So  there  are  some  other  things  that  we  did  as  well  that  cer- 
tainly have  worked. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Judge,  I  read  where  the  District  has 
instituted  a  curfew  for  juveniles.  Is  it  too  early  to  gauge  the  success 
of  that  curfew? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  Congressman.  We  just  haven't 
seen  any  results  of  that  in  the  court  at  all  to  speak  of  So  we  just 
don't  know  what  effect  it  will  have  at  this  time. 

Chief  Thomas.  If  I  might  add,  the  mayor  has  not  signed  the  leg- 
islation. So  it's  not  law  as  we  speak. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  OK.  I'm  interested,  very  much  inter- 
ested in  that.  I'm  sure  people  across  the  country  are  interested  in 
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how  these  things  work,  particularly  in  light  of  our  problem  with  ju- 
venile crime  throughout  the  country. 

Chief  Thomas.  The  mayor  has  indicated  he's  going  to  sign  it.  I 
personally  think  it's  a  very  effective  tool.  It's  worked  exceptionally 
well  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  this  law  is  patterned  after  one  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  all  three  of  you. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Chabot. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you.  Just  a  few  questions. 

One  thing  I  wanted  to  mention,  that  I  have  to  say  I've  been  very 
impressed  with  all  the  police  officers  that  I've  come  into  contact 
since  I've  been  a  Member  here.  They've  been  extremely  courteous. 
I've  seen  them  all  over  the  place,  and  from  what  I've  seen,  they've 
been  doing  a  very  good  job. 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chabot.  The  one  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  about  a  curfew, 
did  D.C.  just  recently  pass  a  curfew?  Is  that 

Judge  Hamilton.  The  council  passed  it,  but  it  has  not  been 
signed  by  the  Mayor.  It  has  not  been  enacted  into  law  and  it  has 
not  been  put  into  operation  on  the  street. 

Chief  Thomas.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Chabot.  OK  For  what  it's  worth,  I'm  from  Cincinnati.  I  was 
on  the  Cincinnati  City  Council  for  5  years  and  then  I  was  a  Hamil- 
ton County  commissioner  for  5  years.  Cincinnati  is  within  Hamil- 
ton County.  And  in  Cincinnati,  we  just  implemented  a  curfew 
about  2  years  ago.  Prior  to  implementing  that  curfew,  there  was  a 
lot  of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  the  police  chief  originally 
was  against  it  because  he  was  concerned  that  their  officers  would 
kind  of  have  to  babysit  the  kids;  once  they'd  pick  them  up,  they'd 
take  them  in  and  it  would  just  be  a  big  mess,  and  they  were  afraid 
the  kids  wouldn't  follow  it. 

It  turned  out  it's  been  a  great  thing,  and  it's  really,  from  a  lot 
of  the  folks — the  police  are  extremely  pleased  with  it.  The  business 
folks  are,  the  parents,  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  just  about  ev- 
erybody. It's  gone  extremely  well.  So,  for  what  it's  worth,  we  had 
a  very  good  experience  in  Cincinnati  with  the  curfew. 

The  first  question  I  actually  wanted  to  ask,  obviously,  we've  had 
many  murders  in  the  District  over  the  years  and  many  of  them 
drug-related.  Do  you  have  some  idea — any  one  of  you  gentlemen 
who  wants  to  answer  this — what  percentage  of  the  people  that  are 
actually  the  victims  in  these  murders  are — to  some  degree  have  as- 
sumed the  risk,  I  would  say,  by  in  some  way  being  involved  in  the 
drug  trade,  either  selling  or  purchasing,  or  whatever,  drugs?  So 
people  that,  to  some  extent,  shouldn't  iDe  where  they're  at  and 
shouldn't  be  doing  what  they're  doing  versus  innocent  victims,  the 
little  kid  that  has  the  bullet  come  through  the  window  and  gets 
killed  or  just  citizens  that  are  minding  their  own  business  or  tour- 
ists, or  whoever  they  might  be — what  percentage  of  the  people  are, 
to  some  extent,  responsible  for  their  demise? 

Judge  Hamilton.  Well,  based  on  what  I've  been  able  to  see  in 
the  court,  I  would  say  that  it's  no  more  than  about  50  percent  of 
the  victims  who  have  been  involved  in  some  way  themselves  in 
some  type  of  criminal  activity.  There  are  a  lot  of  innocent  bystand- 
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ers.  There  are  an  increasing  alarming  number  of  would-be  wit 
nesses  who  are  not  just  bystanders,  but  bystanders  who  have  som< 
knowledge  and  information  about  the  case,  and  in  some  cases  yoi 
can  see  just  witness  after  witness  being  systematically  executed  ir 
this  violent  milieu  that  follows  in  these  homicides.  So  I  would  sa] 
myself  not  more  than  about  50  percent  of  the  people  are  actualh 
involved  themselves  in  some  type  of  trafficking  or  other  illegal  con 
duct. 

Mr.  Chabot.  ok.  And  a  followup  question,  Judge,  would  you  sa> 
that  it  would  be  accurate  that  it  makes  law  enforcement's  job  a  lo 
more  difficult  in  prosecuting  these  cases  because  so  many  of  th( 
people  that  could  be  witnesses  are  basically  terrified  of  the  gangi 
getting  back  at  them? 

Judge  Hamilton.  The  cases  are  becoming  increasingly  complex 
and  difficult  in  terms  of  arrest,  prosecution,  and  trial  because  o 
the  high  level  of  violence  that  you  experience  before  you  get  t( 
court  and  then  after  you  get  to  court.  It's  just  a  more  complicatet 
situation. 

Mr.  Holder.  If  I  could  just  add,  the  problem  is  so  severe  tha 
our  office  proposed,  and  the  city  council  passed,  a  bill  that  makei 
witness  intimidation  in  Washington,  DC,  now  an  offense  that  car 
now  be  punishable  by  up  to  life  in  prison.  It  has  become  that  seri 
ous.  Federal  judges  here  actually  issued  a  statement  that  indicatec 
that,  for  those  people  who  are  brought  before  them  and  convicte( 
of  obstruction  of  justice — that  is,  witness  intimidation — they  woul( 
impose  maximum  sentences. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Well,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  case,  that  th( 
laws  had  been  toughened,  but  a  followup  question  on  that:  it's  m] 
understanding  that  there  is  no  longer  a  death  penalty  in  D.C 
Wouldn't  it  make  sense,  if  a  person  actually  executes  or  kills  a  wit 
ness  for  that  purpose,  that  that  should  be  a  capital  offense  in  D.C. 
and  perhaps  that  might  either  make  the  folks  feel  safer  or  certainh 
punish  those  who,  I  would  argue,  have  done  something  dastardly' 

Mr.  Holder.  Well,  there  is — there  was  a  vote  that  the  resident: 
of  the  District  took — I'm  not  sure — 4,  5  years,  or  so  ago  where  i 
death  penalty  issue  was  considered,  and  the  residents  of  the  Dis 
trict  pretty  resoundingly  voted  it  down.  We  have  the  ability,  quit( 
frankly,  to  use  Federal  laws,  where  we  think  appropriate,  to  seel 
the  death  penalty,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  a  death  penalty  case,  th( 
first  in  the  District  in,  I  guess,  about  30  years  or  so,  that  will  b( 
tried  in  September  for  a  person  who  killed  a  police  officer.  Undei 
the  laws  that  were  passed  as  part  of  the  crime  bill  last  year,  w( 
have  an  increased  ability  to  seek  the  death  penalty  where  that  ii 
appropriate.  The  concern  that  we  have  as  prosecutors  is  seeking  i 
death  penalty  in  a  district  where  the  residents  of  the  city  have  in 
dicated  their  distaste  for  the  penalty.  We  have  to  only  seek  r 
where  we  think  we  can  actually  get  it  imposed,  and  we  have  to  be 
as  I  say,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  picking  the  cases  in  whici 
we  will  seek  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  Chabot.  OK. 

Chief  Thomas.  I  would  just  point  out,  though,  in  terms  of  witness 
intimidation,  it  certainly  is  a  problem,  but  the  folks  who  witness 
crimes  or  are  victims  of  crime  live  in  the  same  neighborhoods 
where  the  crimes  occur.  So  they're  relatives  of  the  assailant;  they're 
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friends  of  the  assailant  all  there.  So  if  you  could  picture  yourself 
in  your  neighborhood,  if  you  saw  a  crime  and  you  reported  it,  that 
all  these  persons  are  still  around  you,  what  we  have  to  do  is  find 
ways  in  which  to  insulate  those  witnesses,  and  sometimes  that  in- 
volves moving  an  entire  family  out  of  a  given  area  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city  or  maybe  even  outside  of  the  city,  because  I  think 
if  you  leave  the  witness  there  in  the  community,  where  they  go 
back  and  see  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  assailant,  it's  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  folk  to  want  to  come  out  and  be  viable  witnesses  for 
us. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you.  I  see  my  time — I  have  just  one  final 
comment.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  should  be  a  capital  offense 
for  anyone  who  kills  a  potential  witness  at  the  minimum.  I'm  a 
proponent  of  the  death  penaltv.  So  I  think  it  should  be  in  many 
other  cases  as  well,  but  certainly  in  that  one. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chabot. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  thank  all  of  you  for  the  job  that  you're  doing. 
Mr.  Holder,  I  think  you're  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  city.  I'm  glad 
to  see  you  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Holder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Chief,  sorry  to  see  you  retiring,  but 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis  [continuing].  It's  a  well-earned  retirement,  and,  Judge, 
you've  got  a  tough  job;  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  There  is  still  some  discussion 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  about  block  granting  money  to  localities  for 
crime.  And  to  pick  up  on  what  Chairman  McCollum  had  talked 
about  earlier,  if  we  could  take  money  that  would  be  earmarked  for 
the  District  under  that  bill  and  put  that  on  a  fast  track  to  get  it 
into  the  city  earlier,  perhaps  as  part  of  the  appropriations  bill  this 
year  or  perhaps  a  separate  vehicle,  could  we  have  a  spending  plan? 
It  would  be  a  spending  plan  from  the  city  to  see  how  that  money 
would  be  implemented  relatively  quickly.  Could  that  be  done?  And 
I'm  not  sure  how  many — it's  a  few  million  dollars,  maybe  $2,  $3, 
$4  million,  but  you  could  use  that  money  in  ways  that,  drawing 
from  the  general  city  revenues  right  now,  things  are  tight,  but 
maybe  some  new  initiatives,  technology-related.  Would  that  be 
helpful  to  the  city? 

Chief  Thomas.  Oh,  absolutely.  In  fact,  we  do,  in  fact,  have  a 
spending  plan  for  technology;  we  just  don't  have  the  funds.  But 
we've  allocated  and  we  know  exactly  where  we  want  to  spend  the 
money,  what  we  want  to  do,  and  how  that  will  be  merged  into  the 
much  larger  picture. 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  you  prefer  to  put  that 
money  into  technology  as  opposed  to  new  officers  at  this  point, 
that 

Chief  Thomas.  Yes,  I  would.  I  think  that's  a  better  use  of  our  dol- 
lars  to   improve   the   infrastructure   of  the   department,   buy   the 
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equipment,  have  money  there  for  overtime,  et  cetera.  I  think  by 
adding  officers  we  don't  really  get  at  the  problem  because  after  we 
add  the  officers,  we  still  have  all  these  antiquated  processes  within 
the  Department  where  we  have  manual  report-taking,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Davis.  Any  other  comment  on  that  particular 

Judge  Hamilton.  We  certainly  could,  and  the  two  things  that 
we're  trying  to  get  up  and  running  are  urban  bootcamp  and  our  do- 
mestic violence  program,  and  those  two  things  are  immediately 
available,  and  they've  already  been  designed.  The  plans  have  been 
drawn.  All  we  need  is  financial  support  to  get  them  going. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  if  we  could  do  this,  if  we  could  get  a  plan  from 
you  with  some  priorities,  we  will  try  to  get  you  a  number  this  after- 
noon. Could  we  do  that?  Could  staff  get  that  and  coordinate  it  with 
Ms.  Norton's  office  and  Chairman  McCollum's  office  and  our  office? 
We'll  see  if  there's  anything  we  might  be  able  to  do  along  those 
lines  to  expedite  it. 

I  also  want  to  pick  up  on  what  Ms.  Norton  talked  about,  and  you 
did  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Holder,  and  that  is  facilitating  greater 
cooperation  between  the  city  government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  some  areas,  and  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  that.  I  know 
Mr.  Heineman  is  as  a  part  of  his  committee  and  the  Speaker  is  and 
our  committee  is,  too,  and  see  if  we  can  coordinate  and  help  the 
city  in  that  regard  as  well. 

I've  got  a  vote  upstairs.  I'm  going  to  ask  one  other  question. 

Mr.  Holder,  not  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but  you  testified  before 
the  city  council  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum drug  laws,  and  I  know  you  respect  home  rule.  I'm  not  trying 
to  put  you — asking  anybody  to  overturn  it,  but,  on  balance,  as  a 
public  policy  issue  only,  if  you  were  before  the  council  again,  do  you 
still  believe  that  the  public  interest  is  better  served  by  reinstituting 
that  law? 

Mr.  Holder.  Yes,  I  do  think  so,  for  the  reasons  that  I  said.  The 
certainty  of  punishment  helps  with  regard  to  our  fight  against 
drugs.  It  also  helps  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  drug 
court. 

What  I  did  testify  to,  though,  was  that  I  thought  the  level  at 
which  the  penalties  were  set,  which  was  4  years  for  the  first  of- 
fense, 7  and  10  for  second  and  third  offenses  respectively,  was  too 
great  and  that  we  needed  to  have  them  lowered  to  2,  4,  6,  but  I 
do  think  that  mandatory  minimum  sentences  are  effective  and  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Davis.  Finally,  I  guess  my  last  question  because  I've  got  to 
go  up  to  vote,  is  let  me  ask  Chief  Thomas  or  any  of  you:  have  we 
looked  in  the  community  policing  program  at  actually  moving  offi- 
cers into  housing  projects?  You  may  give  them  a  bonus  or  some- 
thing to  do  that,  where  you  can  get  into  community  policing  by 
having  a  24-hour  presence? 

Chief  Thomas.  Yes.  In  fact,  we  have  a  resident  officer  program 
in  public  housing.  We  have  12  officers  there  and  a  waiting  list  of 
about  22.  The  problem  has  been  with,  as  I  understand  it,  the  guide- 
lines from  HUD;  it's  very  difficult  for  the  city  to  take  these  units 
offline  and  make  them  available  free  of  charge  or  at  a  reduced  rate 
to  police  officers.  And  so 

Mr.  Davis.  Does  the  program  work? 
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Chief  Thomas.  Oh,  yes,  it's  a  great  program.  We  need  more  of 
it. 

Mr.  Davis.  So  we  basically  have  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  redtape  at 
this  point  that's 

Chief  Thomas.  From  the  Federal  side,  yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  From  the  Federal  side?  That's  what  I  needed  to  know, 
and  we'll  be  back  in  touch  with  you  on  that. 

I  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen.  I've  got  go  vote  in  the  Science  Com- 
mittee. Thank  you. 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Holder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

I  think  we've  lost  most  of  our  committee  here,  but  I  wanted  to 
see  if  anyone  had  a  second  round.  Mr.  Scott,  do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Scott.  Under  the  burning  question  rule,  I  don't  have  a  burn- 
ing question.  I  have  other  questions,  but  we'll  go  on.  I  think  I  can 
ask  them  of  the  next  panel. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  OK 

Ms.  Norton? 

Ms.  Norton.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  have  some  burning  questions,  but 
I'm  afraid  it  would  open  up  a  whole  new  subject  matter  that  would 
probably  get  everybody  real  excited  in  regards  to  gun  control,  and 
I'll  reserve  those  for  some  other  time,  but  it  was  particularly 
brought  to  mind  by  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  real  problem,  appar- 
ently, here  with  witness  intimidation  and  we've  got  some  folks  out 
there  that  are  disarmed,  and  I'm  not  advocating  wild  west,  but  cer- 
tainly possession  of  a  gun  in  a  home  sometimes  can  act  as  a  deter- 
rent when  we  all  know  that  police  officers  can't  be  everywhere  at 
one  time,  but  I'll  reserve  that  series  of  questions  and  close  with 
that  comment. 

And  on  behalf  of  this  subcommittee,  thank  each  of  you  for  the 
outstanding  job  that  you've  done  today  and  also  the  job  that  you're 
doing  every  day.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Holder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like  to  invite  the  second  panel 
to  the  table,  please.  Could  we  get  the  second  panel  to  the  table, 
please. 

Our  first  witness  in  the  second  panel  is  Isaac  Fulwood,  Jr.,  the 
former  chief  of  police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  Chief 
Fulwood  was  appointed  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
1964  and  has  held  several  positions,  including  community  services 
coordinator,  investigator  with  the  Internal  Affairs  Division,  chief 
budget  officer  for  the  department,  and  commander  of  two  police  dis- 
tricts. He  was  the  25th  chief  of  police  and  received  over  200  awards 
from  various  community,  government,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions before  retiring  in  1992. 

Chief  Fulwood  is  now  the  cochairman  of  the  D.C.  Coalition 
Against  Drugs  and  Violence,  an  organization  which  he  cofounded  in 
1993.  The  coalition  is  made  up  of  citizens  and  organizations  dedi- 
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cated  to  reducing  substance  abuse  and  related  violence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Its  mission  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  greater 
community  action  and  coordination  in  the  development  of  antidrug, 
education,  prevention,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  criminal  jus- 
tice programs  and  services. 

Welcome,  Chief  Fulwood. 

Our  second  witness  is  Sally  Byington,  coordinator  of  the  Commu- 
nity Policing  Council,  a  districtwide  interest  group  that  works  to 
help  understand,  prevent,  and  control  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Community  Policing  Council  is  composed  primarily  of 
community  leaders  or  community  members  of  the  lead  organiza- 
tions in  the  greater  Capitol  Hill  area.  The  council  has  united  in  a 
collaborative  partnership  with  both  neighboring  beats  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  in  the  belief  that  this  coordination  improves 
our  problem-solving.  Ms.  Byington  is  a  resident  of  the  neighbor- 
hood known  as  Tollgate  located  within  Ward  6. 

And  I  add  my  welcome  to  Ms.  Byington. 

Ms.  Byington.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Our  next  witness  is  James  Foreman, 
cofounder  and  coordinator  of  the  Metro  Orange  Coalition,  also 
known  as  Orange  Hats,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  6  years. 
Mr.  Foreman  is  a  lifetime  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
graduating  from  Armstrong  High  School  and  attending  Federal 
City  College.  Mr.  Foreman  is  also  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Mr. 
Foreman  has  been  working  continuously  with  the  community  for 
the  last  34  years,  including  14  years  as  a  high  school  basketball 
coach.  Mr.  Foreman  lives  in  Fairlawn  with  his  wife  and  has  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Foreman. 

Our  fourth  witness  and  final  witness  in  this  panel  is  Catherene 
Nero,  the  former  president  of  Survivors  of  Homicide,  a  support 
group  for  families  who  have  experienced  the  loss  of  loved  ones  be- 
cause of  crime.  Ms.  Nero  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  graduated  from  Eastern  High  School  in  1968  and  cur- 
rently is  attending  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  part 
time.  An  employee  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  the 
last  13  years,  Ms.  Nero  is  an  assistant  to  the  disciplinary  review 
officer.  She's  also  a  single  parent  of  one  child. 

And,  again,  welcome  to  you. 

And  if  we  could,  I  would  also  add  the  standard  warning — or  not 
warning — advice:  we  have  your  full  statements,  if  you  could  just 
limit  your  statements  to  those  things  important  and  try  to  keep  it 
within  the  5  minutes,  we  would  certainly  appreciate  it,  because 
while  our  panel  is  short  now,  we'll  have  people  coming  and  going, 
and  I'm  sure  we'll  have  a  number  of  questions  for  you. 

Let's  begin  with  Chief  Fulwood.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ISAAC  FULWOOD,  JR.,  FORMER  CHIEF  OF 
POLICE,  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Chief  Fulwood.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today  before 
this  committee  to  participate  in,  to  me,  a  most  critical  discussion. 

Over  the  past  years,  crime  and  violence  has  taken  a  tremendous 
human  toll  on  the  city  of  Washington,  DC,  a  place  that  I  call  my 
home  town.  I  was  born  and  raised  here.  The  fear  and  pain  have 
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reached  an  unacceptable  level,  and  if  we  are  return  our  city  to  a 
period  of  safer  streets,  we  must  have  a  unified  approach  to  dealing 
with  crime  and  violence. 

For  a  minute,  let  me  reflect  on  this  TV  commercial  that  says, 
"I've  fallen  and  I  can't  get  up."  Is  this  a  reflection  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  where  all  too  often  we  define  ourselves  by  negatives — ^homi- 
cides, assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  babies  having  babies,  families 
in  decay,  and  a  value  system  out  of  control  or  no  values  for  many 
of  our  young  people?  These  examples  of  self-destruction  that  we  see 
on  the  streets  of  our  city,  caused  by  drugs  and  violence  and  decay 
of  the  family,  lack  of  parenting,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  all  of  us. 

Today  we  face  a  period  of  conflict,  clashing  interests,  and  emerg- 
ing new  social  forces,  which  are  compounded  by  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture: lack  of  jobs  and  an  economy  that  isn't  growing.  But  what  is 
the  answer?  More  government  programs  or  more  community  in- 
volvement, or  is  it  greater  individual  responsibility?  The  question 
becomes,  what  can  I  do? 

Having  spent  30  years  in  law  enforcement,  the  one  thing  that  I 
think  that  I  have  learned  is  that  law  enforcement  alone  won't  solve 
these  problems.  I  believe  that  the  struggle  must  be  fought  at  the 
community  level,  and  I  think  it's  amazing  what  ordinary  people  can 
do  if  they  feel  like  they  can  have  an  impact. 

I'm  a  resident  of  ward  seven,  which  is  east  of  the  Anacostia 
River,  a  place  that  I  am  extremely  proud  of  But,  as  many  of  you 
know,  and  as  the  chief  cited  when  he  made  the  comparison  be- 
tween upper  Northwest  and  Southeast  Washington,  the  number  of 
killings  and  violence  in  Southeast  is  enormous  and  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  impact.  But  I'm  also  amazed  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  people  like  the  people  sitting  on  this  panel,  the  James  Fore- 
mans  of  the  world,  the  W.W.  Johnsons,  the  Kemi  Grays,  and  I  can 
go  on,  who  work  every  day  at  the  community  level  to  solve  some 
of  these  problems,  and  I  think  their  cry  is:  empower  the  community 
to  make  a  difference  that  the  government  won't  do  by  itself. 

And  you  look  at  programs  like  "Here  We  Come,"  "College  Here 
We  Come,"  and  community  patrol  groups  and  mentoring  and  adopt- 
ing programs  that  are  prevention-oriented  on  the  front  side,  which 
makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense  to  me,  and  it's  also  about  citizenship. 
Citizenship  carries  with  it  a  certain  demand  that  goes  beyond  just 
paying  your  taxes.  It  goes  to  direct  involvement,  touching  your 
neighbor,  if  you  will,  giving  something  back.  And  when  you  think 
about  the  bombing  in  Oklahoma,  as  tragic  as  it  was,  but  you  saw 
something  different  in  people  who  came  to  try  to  make  a  difference, 
to  touch  their  neighbor.  Yes,  we  need  government  support  for  gov- 
ernment-supported programs.  We  need  a  partnership  between  busi- 
nesses, civic  associations,  churches,  professional  organizations, 
schools,  social  service  providers,  that  will  turn  this  crisis  around. 
This  problem  won't  simply  go  away. 

To  the  law  enforcement  side,  law  enforcement  practitioners 
around  the  country  have  long  since  recognized  that  they  must 
adopt  some  form  of  community  policing  that  we've  talked  about 
earlier,  putting  the  police  officer  back  on  the  beat  where  he's  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  citizen  who  is  having  a  problem,  getting  to 
know  who  those  folks  are.  I  can  remember  as  a  foot  patrol  officer 
going  back  to  Southeast  Washington,  where  I  was  born  and  raised, 
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and  walking  the  foot  beat  and  knowing  everybody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. So  I  knew  who  the  people  were  who  were  involved  in  crimi- 
nal activity  and  the  folks  who  were  the  decent,  ordinary  people  who 
kept  their  doors  open  at  nighttime.  We  need  to  go  back  to  commu- 
nity policing,  and  it's  pleasing  to  see  that  Chief  Thomas  is  following 
through  on  community  policing,  which  we  attempted  to  start  back 
in  1989  and  started  two  pilot  districts,  which  Ms.  Byington  was  a 
part  of  in  trying  to  bring  about  this  whole  thing  of  law  enforcement 
working  together. 

The  police  need  support.  They  need  support.  They  need  support 
in  terms  of  human  resources.  They  need  support  in  terms  of  tech- 
nology. And  just  to  quickly  tell  you  four  or  five  things,  they  need 
the  restoration  of  pay.  We  can't  have  police  officers  who  are  vastly 
underpaid  who  face  the  crises  that  they  face  every  day  when  people 
walk  into  police  headquarters  two  blocks  from  here  and  shoot  and 
kill  FBI  agents  and  Sgt.  Hank  Daly;  walk  up  to  a  patrol  car  and 
assassinate  a  police  officer,  and  then  we  say  we're  not  going  to  pay 
them.  Pay  for  what  you  get.  It's  time  for  us  to  pay  the  police  offi- 
cers a  good,  decent  salary,  and  we  need  to  restore  that  pay.  I  think 
it's  criminal  that  we  reduce  these  people's  pav. 

We  need  to  maintain  some  strength  level  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, so  that  they  can  do  all  the  things  that  need  to  be  done:  pa- 
trol the  streets;  do  the  special  events;  do  criminal  investigations, 
and  the  likes.  And  they  are  getting  dangerously  short  at  this  point. 

And  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Federal  people  and  the 
local  people.  The  Federal  people  concentrate  on  those  Federal 
things;  local  people  count  on  those  local  things.  I  want  to  see  the 
D.C.  police  officer  in  Ward  7.  I  don't  have  any  interest  in  seeing 
anybody  else.  I  want  to  see  the  D.C.  police,  my  police  officer  patrol- 
ling my  community. 

They  must  get  technology:  computers,  radios,  and  vehicles.  And 
they're  at  a  crisis  point.  When  your  communications  center  main- 
frame goes  down  two  and  three  times  a  day  while  you  can't  get 
records  checks,  that's  a  crisis  because  that  means  criminals  are 
going  to  walk.  They  need  to  get  a  brandnew  mainframe.  They  need 
these  things  now.  These  are  emergency  kinds  of  things.  They  need 
emergency  procurement  authority  so  that  they  can  go — with  ade- 
quate safeguards  they  can  go  and  buy  the  stuff  they  need. 

When  its  said  that  they  don't  have  enough  paper  to  list  all  the 
warrants,  that's  ridiculous.  That  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 
They've  got  some  technology.  They've  got  some  computers  in  some 
cars.  Why  don't  they  have  them  in  all  cars?  We've  been  asking  for 
this  for  10  years.  These  are  not  brandnew  things.  They  didn't  just 
come  up  when  Chief  Thomas  became  chief.  These  are  things  that 
have  been  asked  by  three  or  four  previous  chiefs  that  we  need  to 
improve  technology.  We  need  to  do  that,  and  we  need  to  do  that 
now,  and  they  need  to  have  adequate  security  in  their  facilities. 

In  closing,  I'd  say  to  you  the  people  who  murder  people  ought  to 
be  locked  up.  There's  no  question  about  that.  The  criminal  justice 
svstem  needs  to  be  swift  and  certain.  But  we  have  got  to  balance 
tnis  thing.  It  makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense  to  do  prevention.  I  know 
a  lot  of  folks  don't  want  to  hear  that,  but  it  makes  an  awful  lot  of 
sense,  because  every  kid  that  we  save  becomes  a  productive  person 
and  they  pay  taxes  and  they  become  the  Senators  and  the  Rep- 
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resentatives.  They  become  the  police  officers.  So  it  makes  sense  for 
us  to  try  to  save  those  folks.  So  we've  got  to  improve  the  quality 
of  public  education.  That's  the  greatest  prevention  program  in  the 
history  of  America.  Where  would  we  be  without  public  education, 
a  good  education  system?  Prevention,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  don't 
forget  that  in  your  markup.  We've  got  to  have  prevention.  It  makes 
financial  sense.  It  makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense. 

And  there  was  a  question  raised  about  crack  cocaine  and  crime 
and  violence  associated  with  it.  It  started  in  1986.  I  was  there  in 
1986.  I  organized  more  lockup  programs  than  everybody  in  this 
room,  including  the  last  panel,  and  the  reason  why  crack  became 
violent  I  don't  think  had  anything  to  do  with  people  taking  it;  I 
think  it  had  to  do  with  marketing.  It  was  a  marketing  strategy.  It 
changed  fundamentally  what  happened  on  the  street.  The  groups 
became  smaller.  They  fought  over  turf,  and  the  groups  became 
larger  in  terms  of  the  distribution  network,  whereas  when  I  worked 
undercover,  one  person  went  up  and  you  bought  it  from  one  person 
and  went  on  your  way.  Now  it's  four  or  five  people,  and  they've  got 
an  enforcer.  That's  why  you  end  up  with  the  shootings  and  the  vio- 
lence associated.  It  is  marketing,  and  I'd  debate  that  with  anybody. 

And  it  doesn't  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense  to  me  to  treat  crack  nec- 
essarily any  different  than  you  treat  powder  cocaine.  We  say  it  like 
it's  different.  Powder  cocaine  is  crack.  How  do  you  get  the  crack? 
You  boil  powder  cocaine  and  you  turn  it  into  a  rock.  It  is  more  in- 
tense. 

That's  the  end  of  my  statement.  Thank  you.  I  tried  to  summarize 
it. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Chief  Fulwood  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Isaac  Fulwood,  Jr.,  Former  Chief  of  Police, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 

First,  let  me  say  good  morning  and  thank  you  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  aiscussion.  Over  the 
past  years,  crime  and  violence  have  taken  a  tremendous  human  toll  on  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  my  home  town.  The  fear  and  pain  have  reached  an  unacceptable 
level.  If  we  are  to  return  our  city  to  a  period  of  safer  streets,  we  must  have  a  unified 
initiative. 

For  a  minute  let  me  reflect  on  a  T.V.  commercial,  "I  have  fallen  and  I  can't  get 
up."  Is  this  a  reflection  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  all  too  often  we  define  our- 
selves by  the  negative:  homicides,  assault  with  deadly  weapons,  babies  having  ba- 
bies, families  in  decay,  and  value  systems  out  of  control  or  no  values.  The  examples 
of  self-destruction  we  see  on  the  streets  of  our  city,  caused  by  drugs  and  violence 
and  the  decay  of  the  family  (lack  of  parenting),  is  a  sad  commentary  on  all  of  us 
as  Americans. 

Today,  we  face  a  period  of  conflict,  clashing  interest  and  emerging  new  social 
forces,  which  are  compounded  by  an  uncertain  future.  This  may  be  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Americans  that  will  leave  their  children's  future  in  doubt,  because  ofa  lack 
of  a  firm  economic  base,  a  job  market  that  is  uncertain  and  a  second  rate  public 
education  system. 

What  is  the  answer?  More  government  programs?  Or  is  it  community  involve- 
ment? Or  is  it  greater  individual  responsibility?  The  question  becomes  'What  can 
I  do'7  In  my  30  years  in  law  enforcement,  the  one  thing  that  I  have  learned  is  that 
policing  alone  is  not  going  to  solve  this  complex  problem  of  crime  and  violence.  Our 
emphasis  has  to  be  on  building  a  continuum  of  prevention  that  goes  from  the  cradle 
to  old  age. 

I  believe  this  struggle  must  be  fought  at  the  community  level.  It  is  amazing  what 
ordinary  people  can  do  if  we  believe  we  can  have  an  impact.  I  am  a  resident  of  Ward 
7,  east  of  the  Anacostia  River.  As  many  of  you  know  the  area  east  of  the  Anacostia 
is  one  of  the  most  crime  plagued  in  the  city.  It  is  an  area  where  too  many  of  our 
children  have  learned  to  solve  problems  through  violence.  It  is  important  that  chil- 
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dren  in  these  communities  and  communities  throughout  the  city  come  in  contact 
with  people  who  arc  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  their  community. 

I  know  we  can  make  a  difference,  when  I  see  the  Kemi  Gray's,  James  Foreman's, 
W.W.  Johnson's  and  others,  whose  cry  is  to  empower  the  community  to  bring  about 
change  through  programs  such  as:  College  Here  We  Come-Kenilworth  Courts,  Com- 
munity Patrols,  ana  Mentoring/Adopt  a  Child  Citizenship  carries  with  it  certain  de- 
mands that  go  beyond  paying  taxes.  It  goes  to  direct  involvement,  touching  your 
neighbor,  if  you  will  giving  something  back.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  need  an  approach  that  does  not  overlook  the  human  resources  in  our  community. 
Yes,  we  need  government  support.  But  it  is  a  partnership  between  business,  civic 
associations,  churches,  professional  organizations,  schools,  and  social  service  pro- 
vider that  will  turn  this  crisis  around. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  any  person  who  engages  in  serious  crime  must  be 
held  accountable  for  his/her  actions  and  the  criminal  justice  system  must  respond 
swiftly  and  with  certainty.  It  must  be  said  that  government's  first  obligation  is  to 
provide  for  the  public  safety.  Violence  robs  our  children  of  opportunity,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  side  of  the  argument  you  hold  on  the  issues  of  violence-punishment  or  pre- 
vention— it  is  clear  that  a  major  problem  exist. 

I.^w  enforcement  practitioners  around  the  country  rccognize  the  need  to  change 
the  way  that  policing  is  accomplished,  and  therefore  have  adopted  some  form  of 
community  policing  (in  Washington,  I).C.  it  is  called  Community  Empowerment  Po- 
licing), whicn  is  based  on  the  concept  that  police  officers  arc  a  part  of  the  larger 
community,  and  as  such  must  be  involved  with  every  segment  that  is  working  on 
the  complex  issues  of  crime  and  the  quality  of  life.  Further,  community  policing 
must  be  grounded  in  crime  control  as  its  primary  mission. 

F'inally,  the  federal  government  needs  to  provide  adequate  human  resources  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  so  that  they  can  protect  our  community,  i.e.,  pre- 
ventive patrol,  answer  calls  for  service,  conduct  criminal  investigations,  handle  spe- 
cial events,  etc. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  department  is  still  using  rotary  telephones.  I  ask 
that  you  provide  funding  to  move  this  agency's  technolo^  into  the  21  century. 

In  closing,  let  me  leave  you  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  The 
Measure  of  a  Man,  "The  ultimate  measurc  of  a  man  is  not  where  he  stands  in  a 
moment  of  comfort  and  convenience  but  where  he  stands  at  times  of  challenge  and 
controversy." 

This  issue  is  indeed  a  challenge  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Chief.  Thank  you.  Very 
good  job. 

Ms.  Byington. 

STATEMENT  OF  SALLY  BYINGTON,  COORDINATOR, 
COMMUNITY  POLICING  COUNCIL 

Ms.  Byengton.  Good  morning.  I'm  honored  to  speak  before  you 
as  a  community  person.  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  panel, 
thank  you  very  much  for  having  us. 

My  written  testimony  presents  the  history  and  involvement  of 
the  Community  Policing  Council  along  with  some  ideas  for  local 
and  Federal  changes  and  challenges.  My  chief  concerns  are:  one, 
the  philosophy  of  policing  the  collaborative  partnership  that's  been 
talked  about,  the  use  of  Capital  police  appropriately,  the  attempts 
to  try  to  do  demonstration  models,  which  we've  been  supported  by 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  for  a  couple  of  years — all  these  things  and 
making  sure  we  finally  get  a  police  department  that's  committed  to 
a  philosophy  of  policing.  As  Chief  Fulwood  pointed  out,  that's  been 
on  the  table  since  you  all  had  the  District  hire  a  thousand  officers 
back  in  1989. 

The  second  chief  concern  is  that  of  budget  protection.  I  was  ex- 
cited to  hear  about  the  task  force  and  the  possible  block  grant,  but 
currently  D.C.  has  been  borrowing  from  Peter,  MPD,  to  pay  Paul, 
such  other  agencies  as  DPW,  fire  department. 
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Third,  the  area  of  training  and  recruitment.  There  are  no  sum- 
mer training  classes;  there  are  no  recruits.  This  is  now  a  vacant 
facihty  and  it's  going  to  be  a  death  knell  to  the  lifeblood  of  new  offi- 
cers coming  in. 

We  need  new  ideas:  attachment  no.  6  has  a  couple.  I've  been 
working  with  some  people  that  are  in  the  Futurists  Society.  We've 
been  developing  these,  the  Deputy  Corps  and  the  D.C.  Troopers.  I'd 
like  to  talk  with  some  of  you  to  follow  up.  I've  bounced  it  off  Inspec- 
tor Beheler  and  Chief  Thomas,  and  both  of  them  supported  them 
as  ways  to  increase  the  existing  MPD  by  combining  existing  police 
support/auxiliary  groups. 

Four,  one  of  my  chief  concerns  is  our  own  community.  The  at- 
tachment that  is  on  the  back,  no.  5,  shows  a  Capitol  Hill  chart,  and 
just  to  summarize,  overall,  part  1  crime  on  the  Hill  is  up  15  per- 
cent compared  to  the  same  period  last  year;  districtwide  crime  is 
up  8  percent.  Part  1  crime  is  up  for  larceny  from  auto,  35  percent; 
robbery,  32;  rape,  20  percent;  burglary,  10  percent;  assault,  2%. 
The  scout  car  beats  with  the  largest  increases  were  beat  26,  East- 
ern Market,  73  percent;  beat  29,  the  Navy  Yard,  73  percent;  beat 
25;  beat  156,  East  Lincoln  Park,  27  percent;  beat  24,  Capitol  Hill, 
right  up  there,  29.9.  Most  of  these  are  Southeast  Capitol  Hill. 

There's  been  change  of  commands,  concerns  about  redistricting, 
talk  about  retrofitting  buildings,  a  lot  of  low  morale,  and  a  lot  of 
detailing.  Right  now  the  first  district  officers  are  detailed  to  be  the 
security  force  within  Potomac  Gardens,  which  takes  officers  out  of 
our  beats.  It's  a  very  great  concern  and  I  express  that  for  the  great- 
er Capitol  Hill  community. 

The  other  thing  is  an  object  lesson,  I  hope,  for  you  that  are  here. 
I  went  to  Frager's  Hardware.  The  owner  is  a  businessman  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  And  as  I  was  there  just  talking  and  gathering  these  little 
things,  they  had  somebody  try  to  steal  hanging  baskets,  and  it's 
like,  OK,  right  in  front  of  us. 

OK,  this  is  a  chain;  right?  I  am  not  sure  what  shape  it  is  as  I 
pull  it  out  of  the  bag,  but  having  been  a  kindergarten  teacher,  first 
grade  teacher,  and  then  a  learning  specialist,  I  think  it's  always 
important  to  try  to  show  our  ideas  graphically.  This  chain  is  to- 
gether; right?  But  it  is  so  easily  broken,  and  if  you  take  it  apart, 
it  just  kind  of  falls  down.  It  does  nothing.  This  chain,  as  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  Project  Pact — we've  been  talking  about  the 
chain  of  community  services,  the  chain  of  agencies  that  are  nec- 
essary to  do  the  job  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  local  as 
well  as  Federal.  There  are  linkages  that  have  to  be  connected. 

I  sort  of  see  you  all  today  as  an  S-hook.  Are  you  going  to  be  in 
or  are  you  going  to  be  out?  You're  easily  removed.  [ Laughter. 1 

What's  your  commitment  to  us?  I  mean,  are  you  really  going  to 
link  us  up?  You  know,  I  use  these  S-hooks  for  hanging  baskets,  and 
after  a  big  wind  storm  or  a  disaster,  where's  my  hanging  basket? 
It's  broken  on  the  back  of  my  patio. 

Sometimes  we  have  chains  that  really  don't  want  to  cooperate, 
and  they'll  kind  of  fall  off.  They  may  be  something  that  you're  look- 
ing at  right  now,  default,  HUD's  now  in  Federal  receivership. 
You've  got  other  chains  that  kind  of  say  we're  not  going  to  work 
with  you,  and,  maybe,  those  are  chains  that  we  really  have  to  face 
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and  say  they're  chains  of  color,  issues  that  we  don't  want  to  ad- 
dress, kind  of  erstwhile  things. 

But,  let's  assume  we,  together,  by  talking  here  can  build  the 
structure,  and  it's  going  to  stay  together,  and  it's  going  to  be  con- 
nected, but  right  now  it's  still  a  structure.  In  order  to  make  this 
thing  alive,  we've  got  to  take  community.  We're  the  lifeblood.  We're 
green;  we  grow;  we  are  vibrant.  And,  if  you  can  take  community 
and  link  it,  which  I'm  not  going  to  do  now  because  of  time — it  was 
at  one  point — ^you  can  link  community  through  the  whole  chain. 
Even  though  you're  going  to  have  some  community  groups  that  say 
we  don't  fit  in — they'll  be  off  here  to  the  left  and  the  right  or  they'll 
be  disposed  of  very  easily — that  can't  be.  They  somehow  have  to  be 
encouraged  and  talked  to  and  told,  "Come  join  with  us.  This  is  the 
greater  city.  This  is  the  greater  good." 

I  mean,  I  was  on  a  radio — I  mean,  I  was  on  a  cable  talk  show 
with  Councilmember  Lightfoot,  and  the  people  called  in,  you  know, 
"Oh,  the  D.C.  people,  all  you  are  are  drug  addicts."  They  have  no 
idea  who  we  are.  Here  we  are.  I  mean,  you  don't  know  who  we  are. 
We  don't  know  who  you  are.  But,  think  of  us  as  your  extended  con- 
stituents. We  are  the  Federal  City. 

Then  there's  another  chain  that's  very  important.  This  is 
cyberspace.  As  Senator  Cohen  said  in  the  paper  yesterday,  unless 
you  have  an  integral  technology  system  that's  complete  and  work- 
able and  that  enables  you  to  communicate  with  each  other,  you  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  fraud,  waste,  and  corruption. 

Today  I'm  disturbed  because  over  in  the  police  department  we're 
just  getting  officers  trained  to  handle  map  info.  In  my  attachments, 
the  back  of  the  newsletters,  which  aren't  in  the  attachments,  but 
if  anybody  wants  them,  are  maps,  crime  maps,  which  is  really  im- 
portant for  us.  We  know  the  officers  aren't  trained  in  map  info. 
We've  been  hearing  rumors  that  maybe  we're  not  going  to  be  get- 
ting map  info  information,  but  we're  encouraged.  For  instance,  like 
in  the  fifth  district  Inspector  Beheler  has  Joe  Snell,  a  wonderful 
crime  analyst  in  the  rank  of  sergeant,  who  just  gives  us  wonderful 
maps  and  breaks  them  down  by  our  sectors  and  our  streets  and 
shows  us  the  trends,  so  we  can  work  as  a  partner.  If  that's  denied 
to  us,  then  we're  going  to  be  off  here. 

Another  thing,  they're  negotiating  right  now  to  do  arch  info  rath- 
er than  map  info.  Why  in  the  world  are  they  spending  money  down 
in  information  systems  to  buy  a  system  that's  incompatible  with 
the  rest  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies?  Why  aren't  they  trying 
to  be  cohesive  and  to  connect  up,  so  eventually  when  people  come 
to  the  Federal  City,  they  can  say,  yes,  it's  a  partnership;  home 
rule's  intact;  Federal  roles  are  defined;  community's  involved;  we 
work  together?  This  is  how  it  used  to  be  able  to  work,  but  today 
we  have  technology.  It's  not  the  simplistic  solution  of  just  saying 
we're  going  back  to  beat  cops;  it's  more  than  that.  It's  putting  all 
we  know  together  in  a  new  way,  all  the  people  together,  all  the 
linkage  together,  and  believing  in  a  dream  of  hope. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Byington  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Sally  Byington,  Coordinator,  Community  Poucing 

Council 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  other  members  of  your  committee 
for  allowing  me  to  come  before  you  today. 

Personal /Neighborhood  Information 

My  name  is  Sally  Byington.   I  reside  at  1231  Maryland  Avenue 
N.E.  ,  Washington,  D.C.  in  a  small  townhome.   I  live  in  Ward 
6,  Metropolitan  Police  District  #5,  scout  car  beat  153.   My 
neighborhood  is  known  as  Tollgate,  a  neighborhood  with  a 
socio-economic  and  racial  mix  similar  to  that  of  Washington, 
D.C.  as  a  whole.   In  walking  or  easy  biking  distance  to  my 
house  are  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Union  Station,  Eastern  Market, 
Hechinger  Mall,  Lincoln  Park,  "H"  Street,  and  my  church  and 
friends . 

I  am  before  you  today  as  a  witness  for  the  community,  as  the 
coordinator  of  the  Community  Policing  Council  (CPC)  -  a 
broad-based  community  group  that  works  with  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  (MPD)  to  integrate  representatives  of  city 
and  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  key  personnel  of 
federal  non-law  enforcement  agencies  to  understand,  prevent, 
and  control  crime. 

How  blessed  I  am  to  be  able  to  live  where  I  do  -  convenient, 
pleasant,  affordable,  and  charming.   And  yet,  many  shudder 
when  I  tell  them  where  I  live  -  they  choose  not  to  come  and 
visit  or  do  so  with  trepidation,  especially  after  I  remind 
them,  "Make  sure  you  don't  leave  anything  visible  in  your 
car  -  not  even  an  umbrella  -  or  it's  apt  to  be  broken  into." 

When  they  come,  they  give  more  notice  to  my  alarm  system  and 
barred  windows  than  to  my  frontyard  garden  or  backyard  deck 
and  ask,  "Do  you  feel  safe  here?"   If  they're  an  overnight 
guest,  they  may  find  themselves  awakened  by  large  bangs, 
gunshots,  or  the  whirling  sounds  of  overhead  helicopters  and 
will  yell  from  the  guestroom,  "What's  going  on  Sally?"   But, 
out  of  concern  and  love  for  me,  they  will  come  back  and  each 
time,  perhaps,  stay  a  little  longer,  sleep  a  little  sounder. 

Quite  often  after  a  night's  been  interrupted,  a  neighbor's 
son's  been  murdered,  my  car's  been  vandalized,  I've  seen 
drug  sales  starting  up  in  the  just  raided  crack  house,  cross 
dressers  and  friends  partied  'til  dawn,  I'm  threatened  by 
homeless  vagrants,  would  be  muggers,  or  intoxicated  persons, 
and  trash  -  including  human  waste  -  is  dumped  on  my  curb 
space,  I  wonder  why  I  continue  to  live  here. 
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But  I  stay  -  five  and  a  half  years  already.   We  stay.   Maybe 
we  won't  give  up  hope  that  things  can  get  better  -or,  we 
really  won't  believe  it's  as  bad  as  it  is.   Perhaps,  we 
don't  want  to  take  big  losses  on  the  sale  of  our  houses  - 
or,  we  really  can't  afford  to  live  in  the  safer  parts  of 
D.C.  or  the  close-in  suburbs.   Some  of  us  even  believe  that 
we  are  called  to  live  where  we  do  and  do  what  do.   My 
activities  as  project  director  for  the  Guns   into  Plowshares 
Sculpture  Project  help  me  to  keep  a  sense  of  hope  and  a 
coitmiitment  to  His  way  as  in  Isaiah  2:1-4. 

The  Community  Policing  Council 

The  Community  Policing  Council  (CPC)  is  a  loosely 
structured  council  composed  primarily  of  community  members 
of  the  beat  organizations  in  the  greater  Capitol  Hill  area. 
Additional  participants  are  from  the  Area  Neighborhood 
Commissions  (ANC) ,  Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society  (CURS), 
Capitol  Hill  Association  of  Merchants  and  Professionals 
(CHAMPS),  the  Ward  Six  Crime  Task  Force,  other  community 
groups,  MPD,  and  the  US  Attorney's  staff. 

CPC's  area  includes  the  neighborhoods  of  the  ten  beats  in 
the  third  sector  of  ID  (IDl)  and  the  six  beats  in  the  third 
sector  of  5D.   We  are  a  cross  district,  cross  sector 
interest  group. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  council  is  the  beat  organization.   As 
the  "Time  Line"  (Attachment  #1)  shows,  these  beat 
organizations  have  been  developing  naturally,  from  the 
ground  up,  over  the  past  four  years.   Some  have  grown  from 
the  collaboration  of  long-existing  neighborhood 
associations;  others  have  developed  directly  in  response  to 
the  crime  problem  of  the  last  few  years.   Some  have  orange 
hats  as  well  as  patrols  within  housing  complexes;  others,  a 
strong  block  captain  system.   Some  have  school  tutoring 
programs;  most  have  a  service  component  other  than  public 
safety. 

Most  of  the  groups  publish  regular  newsletters  (Attachments 
#2,  3,  4)  and  have  an  executive  board/committee  structure. 
Most  hold  monthly  meeting;  a  few  meet  less  freguently.   Each 
of  the  beat  groups  of  CPC  maintains  its  unique  aspects  and 
individual  character  which  is  as  important  as  its  linkage  to 
the  rest  of  the  beats  and  the  greater  Capitol  Hill 
community. 

All  of  the  groups  consider  their  geographical  confine  to  be 
that  of  the  scout  car  patrol  area  for  which  the  beat  is 
named. 
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Descriptive  Rationale  for  the  Council 

We  are  aware  that  the  perpetrators  of  crimes  do  not 

observe  beat  boundaries,  and  so  the  problems  of  one 

beat  are  also  the  problems  of  those  beats  around  it. 

When  we  act  together,  our  voice  is  strengthened  by  a 

larger  and  more  diverse  base,  and  so  a  greater 

likelihood  exists  that  we  will  be  listened  to. 

When  we  act  together,  we  are  able  to  engage  the 

agencies  which  can  help  us  with  our  problems  more 

efficiently. 

We  believe  that  the  police  are  an  essential  link  in 

community  oriented  problem  solving. 

We  believe  that  by  our  joining,  we  are  synergistic  in 

all  aspects  of  our  interrelationships. 

We  believe  that  the  concepts  of  communication, 

cooperation,  and  education  must  be  integrated, 

ongoing,  internal,  and  external. 

We  have  united  in  a  collaborative  partnership  not  only  with 
neighboring  beats  but  with  law  enforcement  agencies  as  well. 
We  are  continuing  to  build  an  infrastructure  of  beat 
organizations  that  corresponds  to  that  of  MPD.   We  trust 
that  MPD  will  commit  to  and  incorporate  the  beat/team 
leadership  concept,  already  in  place  to  some  extent  in  most 
of  our  beats. 

We  believe  that  by  this  co-structuring  we  will  better  able 
to  identify,  research,  analyze,  solve,  and  appraise  our 
problems.   We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  continue  to  build 
upon  these  structures  until  they  incorporate  all  of  the 
beats,  the  corresponding  police  units,  and  other,  designated 
local  and  federal  enforcement  agencies  essential  for 
effective  problem  solving  in  a  community  policing  structure 
that  is  in  harmony  with  an  information  services- 
technological  infrastructure. 

Community  Policing  with  Community  Oriented  Problem  Solving 

Although  the  national  trend  is  still  towards  community 
policing,  this  philosophy  of  policing  is  misunderstood.   Too 
often  it  is  seen  as  antithical  to  traditional,  reactive,  and 
"hot  spotting"  policing  and  simply  given  lip  service.    When 
it's  combined  with  the  methodology  of  problem  solving,  it's 
often  abandoned  before  understanding  or  implementation  even 
takes  place.   Too  memy  refuse  to  buy  into  it  because  they 
don't  understcund  that  its  a  management  policy  that  can  work 
best  when  you  have  to  work  with  less  because  the  focus  is  on 
the  problems  and  the  solutions  not  on  strengths  and 
weaJcnesses  of  infrastructures  and  numbers  of  forces. 
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Other  critics  believe  that  it's  too  soft  on  crime.    In 
reality,  a  recommended  solution  to  the  problem  of  many 
violent  recidivists  in  your  community  could  be  the  enactment 
of  tougher  sentencing  laws.   In  D.C.  bail  reform  began  in 
the  grass  roots  after  such  murders  as  Abby  McCloskey's,  a 
Beat  21  resident  who  was  killed  by  a  violent  offender,  on 
parole  and  assigned  to  a  half  way  house. 

Community  oriented  problem  solving  necessitates  that  a 
linkage  be  established  between  all  of  the  participating 
local  and  federal  enforcement  agencies.   In  the  illustration 
used  in  my  oral  presentation,  you  could  see  how  each  link 
depends  upon  the  other  and  how  the  community  is  the  life 
line  to  and  of  each  part.   Without  its  involvement  and  the 
strong  linkage  of  each  component,  the  links,  or  involved 
agencies,  may  solve  problems  by  band-aid  efforts,  capital 
infusion,  tourniquets,  and  the  like,  and  bring  about  some 
short-term  changes.   In  time,  however,  they  become 
bureaucratic,  isolated  agencies  doomed  for  failure. 

Similarily,  in  today's  high  tech  world  the  linkage  must  have 
compatible  components  within  each  link  for  communication, 
education,  and  cooperation  to  and  from  each  other.   Here's 
where  the  community  must  also  be  involved.   Isolating  them 
from  information  that  they  have  a  right  to  know,  with 
confidentially  and  investigative  privacy  respected,  will 
prevent  them  from  being  optimum  problem  identifiers  and  will 
cause  them  to  come  to  distrust  the  agency's  officials. 
Fewer  solved  problems  will  invariably  result. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 

MPD  today  is  at  a  crossroads.   Many  negatives  are  coming 
into  view,  after  a  good  crime  reduction  year  in  1994. 
The  Chief  of  Police  is  retiring. 

There  are  no  approved  "plans"  for  public  safety, 
school  safety,  or  public  housing  safety. 
Crime  in  the  city  and  in  our  beats  is  rising  daily 
(Attachment  #5)  . 

Sworn  officer  numbers  are  at  a  precarious  low  and 
declining  every  day.   No  new  recruits  are  being 
solicited.   Quality,  experienced  officers  are  retiring, 
moving  out,  showing  low  morale,  or  being  shot  at. 
Hundreds  are  still  on  administrative  or  other  leave. 
Police  district  buildings  are  often  without  essential 
supplies  such  as  copy  paper,  toner,  and  camera  film.  By 
the  end  of  summer,  cops  and  cars  will  be  on  that  list. 
A  confusing,  compromising,  skip  and  miss  approach  of 
beat  cops,  details,  civilianization,  and  special  units 
exists . 
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Policing  2000  and  Redistricting  Plans  are  held  up  as 
the  solutions  although  they  are  costly,  nonspecific, 
and  at  this  time,  ill  advised. 

What  can  MPD  do  to  avert  further  crises  and  enable  it  to 
carry  on  as  a  manageable,  public  service  agency? 

Commit  agency  wide  to  Community  Policing  with  Community 
Oriented  Problem  Solving  and  issue  a  general  order  re 
the  same. 

Establish  in  the  same  way  the  beat  team/leader  plan. 
Refocus  on  resource  allocation  and  appropriate  sector 
decentralization  with  Sector  Captains  being  given 
increased  leadership  as  well  as  responsibilities. 
Establish  a  specialized  unit  such  as  the  D.C.  Troopers 
and  make  better  use  of  reservist,  retired  officers, 
private  security  forces,  etc.  (Attachemtn  #6). 
Form  a  private  foundation  that  raises  money  for  MPD 
grant  requests  it's  reviewed  and  approved. 

Thoughts  on  the  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 

I've  come  to  you  for  help.   I  hope  this  hearing  has  provided 
you  information  on  how  best  to  help  this  city  in  great  need. 

How  best  to  serve  the  residents,  workers,  employers,  and 
visitors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution   and  applicable  laws  and  yet  with  wisdom 
and  compassion  is,  indeed,  a  challenge  for  each  of  you. 

In  the  National   Geographic   of  August,  1991,  map  historian 
Richard  Stephenson  suras  up  the  work  of  the  man  of  genius, 
L'Enfant,  with  these  words:   "What  I  find  most  amazing  is 
that  when  our  country  was  nearly  broke  and  so  small  in 
population  -  four  million  according  to  the  1790  census  -  our 
leaders  had  the  vision  to  create  a  city  plan  that  still 
works  today." 

I  believe  that  you  are  faced  with  a  similar  challenge  for 
another  type  of  city  plan.   Your  committee's  issue  -  CRIME  - 
is  the  principle  reason  people  and  businesses  come  and  stay 
or  leave.   All  other  issues  -  jobs,  education,  housing  -  are 
secondary.    This  hearing  shows  that  you  have  committed  to 
hear,  to  listen.   Now,  I  hope  that  as  you  continue,  you  will 
commit  to  become  and  stay  involved.   Below  are  some 
suggestions  of  some  ways  the  federal  government  can  help. 

1.    The  public  safety  budget  needs  to  be  protected  from 

politics,  reprogramming  and  other  budget  fun  'n  games. 
Regular  federal,  evaluative  review  of  the  budget  must 
occur  as  well  as  ongoing  program/policy  review. 
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2.  The  salary  losses  must  be  restored  and  overtime  allowed 

with  its  monies  increased. 

3.  Teclinical/training  assistance.   Risk  and  Resource 
Assessments  need  to  be  undertaken.   Much  pertinent  data 
needs  to  be  gathered  and  made  available  to  officials 
and  community  members. 

4.  Effective  program  strategies  need  to  be  developed.   All 
existing  programs  need  to  be  assessed  and  evaluated. 
Poorly  managed,  wasteful,  redundant  programs  need  to  be 
weeded  out.   Corrupt  providers  need  to  be  punished. 
Innovative  programs  need  to  be  encouraged  to  be  tried. 
Replication  of  successful  parts  and  wholes  should 
follow,  locally  or  nationally. 

5.  Innovative  models  need  to  be  supported  and  assisted. 
In  our  model  proposal,  problem  identification  and 
problem  solving  teams  need  to  be  established,  the 
former  to  consist  of  beat  representatives,  beat  patrol 
officers,  beat  leaders,  federal  liaison  personnel 
while  the  latter  would  consist  of  enforcement  officers 
of  higher  rank  (local  and  federal)  and,  possibly, 
community  liaison(s).   Federal  linkage  is  essential  - 
from  homicide  sector  leaders  at  the  US  Attorney's 
office  to  IRS  inspectors  to  HUD  receivers,  etc. 

6.  The  federal-local  relationship  needs  to  be  defined  and 
clearly  stated.   Your  relationship  to  D.C.  should  be 
neither  threatening  nor  submissive.   It  was  heartening 
to  hear  Congressmen  speak  of  it  as  a  partnership 
similar  to  that  between  a  state  and  a  city  or  county 
government  within  its  jurisdiction.   If  so  viewed,  we 
are,  thus,  a  special,  privileged  constituency  as 
special  and  privileged  as  we  are  to  live  and  work  in 
our  Nation's  capital. 

7.  Pray.   Prayer  changes  things  -  people,  then, 
circumstances . 

Thank  you  very  much.   I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
submitted  to  me  in  writing. 
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ATTACHMENT  #  1 
TIME  LINE 

1990  MPD  hires  1,000  community  policing  officers. 

1991  Beat  26  organized 
Beat  27  organized 

Section  of  Beat  153  organized. 

1992  Beat  17-20-21  organized. 

ANC  6B,  CHAMPS,  CHRS  support  beats. 
Ward  Six  Crime  Task  Force  forms. 
MPD  Hill  Interest  Group  holds  meetings. 
Community  Policing  Coalition  begins. 

1993  Beats  31  and  156  organized. 
Sousa  N.A.  (Beat  30)  involved. 

Tollgate  N.A.,  North  Lincoln  Park,  and  Stanton 
Park  N.A.  communities  notified  re  efforts. 

Neighborhood  Watch  Network  of  Capitol  Hill 
organized. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum  (PERF)  lends 
support . 

1994  Beats  24,  25,  30  organized. 
Square  896  (Beat  155)  organized. 

Congresswoman  Norton  seeks  US  Attorney's  support. 
US  Attorney's  office  involved. 

Arthur  Capper  (Beats  29-20)  residents  involved. 
10  beats  of  IDl  form  monthly  council  with 

Commander  and  Sector  Captain. 
5D  Commander  sponsors  training  classes  in 

community  policing  and  problem  solving. 
Langston-Carver  Community  (Beat  152)  involved. 
Neighborhood  Watch  Network  renamed: 

The  Community  Policing  Council  (CPC). 
Project  PACT  strategy  discussed. 

1995  New  Commander  appointed  to  ID,  supports  CPC. 
Training  classes  held  for  ID  officers. 

IDl  Component  seeks  to  address  Arthur  Capper 

problems  and  how  they  intrude  into  other  areas. 

CPC  visits  above  community. 

Program  seeks  inclusion  in  Comprehensive 
Communities  Program:   Phase  II. 

CPC  involved  in  possible  MPD  Redistricting  and 
Ellen  Wilson  redevelopment  plans. 
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E  BEAT  26  NEWSLEHER 


Edit*d  by  KIrsten  Oldenburg 

In  conluncUon  wtUi  tha  O.C.  potic*  and  tiM  communltY  •mpowtrmarTt  program 


April/May  1995 


LESS  POLICE  =  MORE  CRIME 


Its  a  simple  relationship.  The  (ewer,  less  motivated  police  we  have  out  on  the  street,  the  more  cnme  we 
get    As  we  reported  last  month,  the  DC  Police  are  stressed  Dy  paycuts  and  other  c/ianges,  sued  as  new 
staffing  regimes  to  lower  Die  cost  of  overtime  for  court  appearances    Beat  28,  the  sedor.  the  dislna. 
arid  tlie  aty  are  all  expenenang  a  sigmricant  decJine  in  t/ie  number  of  police  officers  on  the  street. 

This  graph  shows  the  effect  on  Beat  2S  It 
compares  total  reported  cnmes  in  1993.  1994.  and 
1995  (through  May)  Note  that,  wrth  the  exception 
of  February  and  March.  1995  is  definitely  on  an  UP 
swing  And.  this  is  happening  before  our  traditional 
Summer  cnme  increase  is  due  to  begin! 
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For  the  four  months  of  this  year,  total  reported 
cnme  is  up  68%  (over  last  year)  Robbenes  are  up 
almost  three  tjmes  from  last  year  and  are  at  the 
highest  levels  since  1991.  Auto  larceny  has  mofe 
than  doul>led  and  Ixirgiarles  and  Uiefls  are  up  about 
25%  from  last  year.  Assaults  and  stolen  cars  are  down  slightly  from  last  year.  While  a  number  of  factors 
are  probably  affecting  our  cnme  statistics,  the  shortfall  in  police  resources  >s  our  number  one  concern 
We  cant  increase  the  number  of  officers  on  the  street  quicWy.  but  we  can  help    One  way  is  to  PLEASE 
CALL  every  time  you  feel  that  something  is  out  of  control    We  are  the  eyes  and  ears  for  our  Baat  2t 
police  officers. 


IT'S  DEFINITELY  TIME  TO  VOLUNTEER! 

Both  the  police  and  the  small  group  of  us  in  Bear  26  v^o  collect  the  statistics,  woric  wlt^  Sgt  Parker  and 
our  officers,  produce  and  distnbute  the  newsletter,  and  demand  improved  protection  need  your  help    We 
want  to  do  more  but  cant  without  more  Beat  26  volunteers.  This  is  anotner  way  for  you  to  augment  arxl 
to  help  improve  the  morale  of  our  officers.  There  are  a  host  of  'jobs'  available,  suitable  for  all  types. 
Here's  a  sampling:  People  power  tor  extroverts  who  want  to  organize  events,  fund  raise,  or  work  wil^ 
neighbortiood  kids:  Wallcabout  patrol  for  fitness  buffs  and  dog  walkers,  wtio  can  canvass  neighbors  for 
crime  dues,  revive  'Sittir>g  Ducks'  and  the  'Fitter  Sitter  Litter  Patrol.'  Wordsmiths,  contnbute  to  the 
newsletter,  prepare  crime  alert  letters,  wnte  commendation  letters;  Number  crunchers  can  gather  and 
analyze  crime  statistics,  plot  the  beat  map,  alert  police  to  crime  patterns:  and  the  Phone  brigade  for 
those  with  little  time  or  who  are  homebound  >nt\o  can  make  phone  calls  on  street  lights  out.  activate  a 
crime  alert  phone  tree,  talk  to  the  US  Attomey's  office  to  follow  up  on  persons  arrested  in  Beat  2t 

HELP  DECIDE  HOW  BEAT  26  CAN  BECOME  MORE  EFFECTIVE  AND  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

COME  TO  A  VOLUNTEER  MEETING 

12  JULY  (WEDNESDAY!.  EVENING 

EASTERN  MARKET'S  GALLERY  5  (probably) 

FULL  DETAILS  will  be  In  next  month's  newsletter 
(along  with  a  history  of  Beat  26  and  background  on  CEP) 


EMERGENCY?   CALL  91 1 
NON-EMERGENCIES:  727-4660  or  727-1010 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  STREETS  OF  BEAT  31 

A  cooperaipve  eCort  Between  tne  neignoomooo  ana  tne  0  C  Meiroooman  Police  unoef  ine 

Community  Empowerment  Poiiang  Program 

Individually  we  make  a  difference  togeiner  we  maxe  frte  difference 


L 


NEXT  MEETING 

Thursday.  Apr.  20.  1995.  7:00  PM 

ChamDeriam  High  Scnooi 
1 345  Potomac  Ave  SE 


COMMUNITY 
MEETING  REPORT 

The  rcprcsentau\c  from  ihc  DPW.  ooo:  again  djsappoinicd  us  b^ 
noi  aucndjng  ibc  nxxiin^  The  person  rq?rcscnime  ihc  DPH  v^ould  tx; 
J  voliuiiecT.  and  suxc  the  aecno  is  m  ihc  midst  ol  maior  chances  ni:hi 
now.  iJvrc  arc  no  clear  ans\^crs  lo  man\  of  ihc  questions  »cd  iixe  to 
ask  ihcm  Mavbc  thcv  will  be  morr  rcsponsi\c  when  there  is  J  dearer 
Kio*  orwKrre  the  aecoc^  is  eoinc 

Bnan  A  Magilt.  a  law  siudcni  \oluniccnng  with  the  Insututc  tor 
Public  Rcprcscniauon.  informed  the  meeting  of  ihc  (omc  soil 
conditions  at  the  old  Washingion  Gas  Light  coal  gasification  site  on 
V^  aicr  siroci  near  I  I  ih  arxJ  M    The  instiiuic  has  been  l^ccpinc  an  irv  c 
on  the  propcm     The  plani  snui  down  long  ago.  but  the  toxic 
chemicals  in  the  grouiul  were  nc\cT  cleaned  up  \^ashingi(wi  Gas  has 
ma<Jc  effons  to  control  runofT  inio  the  ^nocosiia  Rj^er    The\  dug  /  I 
dr^  wells  on  the  propcm  to  catch  and  HIict  the  ninofT  but  onK  soo>c 
arc  actualK  workjng    Fonuna'xK  there  is  no  ihreai  lo  the  surrounding 
rcstdcnccs.  and  onN  the  Jiie  itself  is  afTcctcd.  but  if  anvooc  were  lo 
wish  to  bujid  there  or  use  the  sue.  as  Meuo  intended  awhile  back  a 
major  cleanup  would  ha\e  to  be  dooc  Qrst 

L'nfonunaicK  Sgi   Bigelow  dnJ  not  anend  this  nieeimg    OfTiccr 
Ramadhan  spoke  in  his  place,  telling  of  recent  hold-ups  m  our 
communjt\     (Sec  article  on  Neighborhood  Cnmcs  Mc  did  noi  feel 
these  cnmcs  were  related  to  the  hold-ups  ol  customers  at  the  I  2th 
Street  Ev\or  lasi  month    There  was  no  cnmc  siaiisucs  report  as 
OfTicer  Ramadhan  had  to  lea^e  carK 

SaJK  BMneion  spoke  about  the  Communitx  Policing 
Organt7JLion  (See  related  article i 

NEK3HBORHOOD  CRIMES 

The  Pizza  Hut  ai  I40I  Pcruisvlvania  Ave  SE  and  the 
7-24  Food  Man  ai  1400  Pcnns>Kania  A\c  SE  wac  held  up  at 
gunpoint  so  eral  hours  apart  tn  a  person  fitting  the  same  dcscnpuon. 
according  to  OfTicer  Allee  Ramadhan    fhc  robber  was  male,  blxk 


SUPPORT  BEAT  31 

T-SHIRTS  AVAILABLE 

Navy  blue  T-shins  beanng  ihe  BEAT  31  title  and 
logo  in  while  are  available  for  S7  50  each  Order 
bv  contacting  Wiil  Hill  ai  544-3785 

SPONSOR  THE  NEWSLETTER 
Contnbutions  to  publish  the  Newsletter  are 
urgently  needed  One  issue  costs  about  S50. 
please  call  Will  Hill  if  you  can  sponsor  a  whole 
or  pan  of  any  issue  Thanks  for  your  help' 


about  V-^'  tall.  approvinuieK  40  vears  old  with  aboui  a  three -oa-* 
gr.i^ih  of  beard    he  was  wcanne  sun-giasses  and  a  aari  lackct    v.c 
appeared  to  oe  alone  walking  oui  of  both  csubiishmenis  and 
disappcannc    Tne  robbencs  occurraa  in  ihc  car1\  ana  mid-anemoor 
in  the  third  wcci.  of  March 

Also  the  CafTc  Itaiiano  had  someone  cnta  the  restaurant  b\ 
breaking  the  plaic  glass  wuuow  cart\  on  the  monuug  of 
March  12ih    A  T\  arni  several  otho'  items  were  earned  off    Fracer  ^ 
Hardx^are  had  the  &ont  door  forced  open  aoout  6  00  AM  on  Marcr 
lith 

Businesses  aJony  Pcruisvlvania  Ave  SE  should  siav  ajen  u 
the  possibtlir\  of  this  rccumng  as  no  arrest  has  been  made 

Earlier  this  \Mnier  several  armed  robbencs  occurred  ai  or  near  the 
Ev\oo  gas  station  at  I2ih  arxJ  Pcims\l\aiua    In  at  least  one  locidcnu  a 
customer  v^as  held  up  at  gunpoini  while  pumping  gas    Amone 
stopping  ai  an\  gas  station  in  the  naghhorhood  should  be  MgiiarH 
panicuJari\  ifthes  are  the  onJ\  customer  at  the  station 

I  f  \  ou  know  of  cnmcs  that  shoukj  be  bruu^  tp  the  attenuon  of 
\our  neighbors  please  incnd  ou;  meeungs  aod  get  the  word  out 

COMMUNITY  POLICING  COUNCIL 
OF  CAPITOL  HILL 

The  e\  olutioo  of  the  Commurutx  Policing  Council  of  Captioi  Hill 
was  dcscnbod  b%  SalK  Bxtn^on    She  spoke  of  the  vanous  aames  ihr 
orgaru/Jtion  had  been  through  the  Neighborhood  Watch 
OrearuzaiioTL  the  Beat  Coaliuoo.  and  futalK  its  cuttcxii  name,  the 
CPC    Hct  own  invoKcmcri  came  through  her  work  with  the  Capitol 
Hill  Resioraiion  Sockt\ 

Toda\.  the  CPC  represents  the  Communii\  Empowcrmetn 
Policiog  iCEPlorganuanoos  (such  asour  ctwp  Beat  31)  id  Scaor  3  of 
the  MPD  1st  District    and  ID  Sector  3  of  the  MPD5ihCHsina    This 
covers  roughi\  cvcrMhiog  £rom  the  Aoacosua  Rjva  west  lo  North  and 
South  Capitol  Streets,  and  north  to  H  Street 

The  goal  of  the  organi/ation  is  to  pro\  idc  a  *cross -sector 'cross - 
distnct  group    lo  soh  c  pubbc  safcr^  prDblcms'.  the  coocept  being  thai 
pushing  one  beat's  crunmals  into  the  ncr\l  beat's  area  was  doi  i 
coQStnjctjvc  soluUoG    Also,  the  oanirt  of  mam  problems  and  problem 
areas  is  that  Lhe\  span  mam  beats    lo  particular.  CPC  has  txgun  to 
work  with  the  residcois  ai  Arthur  Capper-Carrolsburg  communit\  to 
find  soTT>e  relief  from  the  crune  and  the  drug  markets  that  exist  there 
It  IS  felt  that  these  local  problems  affect  the  public  safcn  of  those  for 
mam  blocks  around 

As  a)wa\s.  volunteers  are  sou^  to  help  work  with  the  CPC  of 
Capitol  Hill 
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Here's  the  Beat 


Community  Empowerment  Policing  News  in  Beat  156 


June  1995 
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Calendar 

Beat  156  June  meeting 

Wednesday.  June  14,  7:30  P  M 
Holy  Comforter  St  Cypnan  School 
1501  East  Capitol  St  SE 

Fifth  District  Citizens  Advisor>'  Council 
Thursday,  June   22,  7  30  P  M 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Fifth  District  Conference  Room 
1805  Bladensburg  Road,  NE 

Beat  156  July  meeting 

Wednesday.  July  12.  730  P  M 
Holy  Comforter/St  Cypnan  School 
1501  East  Capitol  St  SE 


June  Focus:  Jails 

Earlier  thi?  year  a  guard  a;  the  nearh>  DC  Jai! 
strolled  out  of  the  facihty  wit.h  her  husband  ■■  who  alf.i 
happened  to  be  an  inmate  What  have  DC  officiais  done  u> 
prevent  somethinp  like  this  from  Happening  again''  Doe? 
the  system  offer  opportunities  for  correction  and  treatment 
instead  of  simply  incarceration'' 

Mr  John  Thomas.  Executive  Deputy  Director  of  the  DC 
Department  of  Corrections  will  speak  at  the  next  meeting 
of  Beat  156 

Officers  responsible  for  patrolling  beat  156  also  plan  to 
be  in  attendance  Here  s  your  chance  to  voice  your  concerns 

Hope  to  see  you  there. 


Special  Event  Zone  Stickers  Now  Available 

If  you  live  within  the  beat  156  Special  Event 
Zone  blocks,  you  must  obtain  a  new  window  decal  for 
your  auto(s)  by  the  end  of  June  Beat  156  blocks  up 
to  16th  St  have  been  designated  Special  Event 
Zones  m  order  to  prevent  non-residents  from  parking 
on  neighborhood  streets  dunng  major  concert  and 
sporting  events  held  at  RFK  Stadium  Decals  can  be 
obtained  in  person  at  RFK  Stadium.  Parking  Lot  5. 
Gate  A,  4th  floor.  You  must  bnng  your  registration 

You  can  contact  Vera  Jackson  Horlon.  547-9077. 
x729  or  757  if  you  are  not  sure  whether  or  not  you 
bve  in  the  Special  Event  Zone 

Contact  Bob  Brown.  RFK  Stadium  parking 
manager  at  547-9077  x714  if  you  notice  illegal 
parking  dunng  Stadium  events 

Summer  Fun  For  Youth 

"We  are  here,  said  Debra  Phillips.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Metropolitan 


Boys    &    Girls    Club,    as    she    described    summer 
activities  available  for  youth 

Despite  rumors  and  debates  on  the  future 
operation  of  the  facility,  located  at  17th  & 
Massachusetts  Ave  SE.  several  activities  are 
planned  for  this  summer  The  Boys  &  Girls  Club 
plans  a  6-week  Summer  Camp  beginning 
Wednesday.  July  5.  for  children  ages  5-12  The  camp 
runs  each  day  from  7:30  am  to  6:00  p  m  and  costs 
$40  OOweek  Parents  can  register  children  now  The 
facility  will  also  be  open  until  9  00  p  m  each  night. 
In  addition  to  the  gymnasium  the  Eastern  Branch 
plans  to  reopen  the  swimming  pool  and  offer  t-ball. 
tutonng  and  leadership  programs 

Holy  Comforter'St  Cyprian  School  offers  all 
neighborhood  youth  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
its  "Summer  Enrichment  Program  It  runs  from 
June  26-July  31  for  children  in  grades  1-6  The 
program  offers  computer  skills,  arts  &  crafts, 
language  arts  mathematics  and  religion  at  the 
school,  located  at  15th  &  East  Capitol  Sts  SE  The 
cost  IS  $50  00  week  and  registration  begins  June  5. 
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ATTACHMENT  #6 

IDEAS  FOR  PUBLIC  SAFETY/POLICE  RESOURCE  EXPANSION 

The  following  ideas  are  from  Gregg  Edwards,  PhD  DSc ,  a 
community  activist  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  neighborhood,  MPD 
district  #4,  in  conversation  with  Sally  Byington. 

Police  resources,  especially  manpower,  is  limited.   Efforts 
to  increase  officer  numbers  quickly  can  backfire  if  quantity 
rather  than  quality  is  the  rule.   Also,  research  shows  that 
increasing  the  number  of  sworn  officers  does  not  in  and  by 
itself  reduce  crime. 

Listed  below  are  two  ideas  on  how  to  increase  the  number  of 
personnel  that  can  undertake  policing  tasks. 

Create  the  Deputy  Corps  (Auxiliary  Officers) 

This  corps  would  build  on  the  existing  Reserve  Corps. 
Added  to  its  numbers  would  be  a  Youth  Corps,  Retired  Officer 
Corps,  and  Private  Sector  Patrol  Personnel.   Training  by  MPD 
would  be  given  to  all  subgroups.   A  set  number  of  members 
would  be  able  to  receive  advanced  training  in  weapons  and 
after  successful  completion,  be  certified  to  use  them  for 
defensive  purposes.   The  deputies  could  relieve  the  sworn 
police  of  approximately  80%  of  their  routine  work  and  tasks. 
They  could  work  part-time,  at  special  events,  or  when 
available  and  needed.   The  retired  officer  corps  could  have 
additional,  selected  assignments. 

Create  a  District  Trooper  Position 

This  position  would  be  opened  to  experienced  patrol  officers 
with  outstanding  records  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  officer 
rank  but  seek  and  are  deserving  of  a  career  challenge  that 
requires  enhanced  technical  rather  than  managerial  skills. 

The  troopers  would  be  recommended  by  the  Sector  Captains  and 
Commanders.   They  would  be  officers  who  like  to  solve 
problems,  work  well  with  the  community,  and  can  commit  to  a 
three-year  program  of  systematic  solving  of  hard  core, 
entrenched  problems.   They  must  be  willing  to  work  with 
their  counterparts  in  other  districts  as  well  as  with  those 
in  other  enforcement  agencies.   They  would  be  charged  to 
carry  forth  their  duties  with  creativity  and  ingenuity. 

Initially,  their  numbers  would  be  small.   The  first  group 
would  help  develop  the  goals  and  operating  procedures  for 
the  unit.   Their  training  would  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
federal  law  enforcement  officials  and  at  a  federal  training 
facility.   Rolling  tenure,  annual  evaluation,  and  peer- 
community-outside  agency  review  would  help  to  make  these 
officers  models  of  excellence. 
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Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Byington,  especially 
for  your  graphic  display,  and  I  think  you  are  right  about  my  level 
in  understanding  this. 

We  do  have  a  rollcall  vote,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  we've  got, 
probably  just  one.  If  there's  just  one,  if  we  could  recess  until  about 
12:15.  Mr.  Foreman  and  Ms.  Nero,  if  you  could,  if  all  of  you  could 
wait,  and  we  apologize,  but  we've  got  to  get  over  there  and  vote 
within  a  certain  time  frame.  If  there  is  an  additional  vote  after 
that,  let's  just  reconvene  about  10  minutes  after  that  last  vote,  but, 
otherwise,  about  12:15.  And  until  such  time,  the  hearing  is  re- 
cessed. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  If  we  might  call  this  hearing  back 
from  recess  and  pick  up  with  Mr.  Foreman,  his  statement. 

While  we're  waiting,  I  might  just  advise,  we  did  have  a  second 
vote  and  anticipate  more  votes  throughout  the  afternoon  and  fairly 
quickly,  I  think.  So  let  me,  again,  apologize  for  this,  but  we'll  make 
the  best  of  if  we  can. 

Should  I  call  you  "Mr.  Foreman"  or  "Coach?"  How  about  Mr. 
Foreman? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  F.  FOREMAN,  COORDINATOR,  METRO 
ORANGE  COALITION 

Mr.  Foreman.  You  can  call  me  a  combination  of  many  things. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  All  right,  it's  your  turn. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  am  called — whoever  is  addressing,  the  names 
vary  quite  a  bit.  But  I'll  let  you  guys  call  me  "Knee  Cap,"  but  most 
folks  call  me  "Jim  Foreman."  And  any  name  will  fit;  that's  for  sure. 

But  good  afternoon,  morning,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  I'm 
happy  to  be  here  to  say  what  I  think  needs  to  be  said. 

I  am  an  Orange  Hatter,  represent  approximately  17,000  people 
in  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area.  The  Orange  Hat  movement 
now  has  created  across  the  country.  We  are  located  in  14  different 
States  besides  the  Washington  area  and  still  growing.  We  might  be 
in  your  State,  but  I  don't  know,  but  we're  still  growing  anyway. 

We  are  a  group  of  people,  as  we  say,  neighborhood  reclaimers. 
We  go  out;  we  try  to,  and  so  far  we've  been  very  successful.  We 
haven't  missed  a  shot  yet  of  reclaiming  the  community  that  we're 
going  to,  especially  communities  that  are  infested  with  drugs  and 
drug  dealers,  open  air  drug  markets.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  we 
close  open  air  drug  markets  with  the  help  and  the  utilization  of 
people  who  live  in  those  communities  and  the  police  department, 
if  they  are  willing  to  help.  If  not,  we  go  and  do  it  nonetheless;  we 
will  be  there.  If  the  people  desire  it  to  be  done,  we  make  doubly 
sure  it  happens. 

We,  our  organization  is  not  funded  by  any  government,  receives 
no  funds  from  anyone,  private  foundation,  no  one  else.  We  are  a 
self-sustaining  organization.  We  pay  our  own  bills  with  the  mem- 
bership in  the  organization.  We  are  a  non-dues-paying  organiza- 
tion, but,  nevertheless,  we  get  the  money  from  members  to  do  what 
we  need  to  be  done  when  it  needs  to  be  done.  Perhaps  we  are  prob- 
ably the  only  organization  up  there  who  has  no  desire  for  Federal 
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funds,  don't  want  Federal  funds,  don't  care  to  have  them  no  way, 
shape,  nor  form. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  knew  I  hked  you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRKMAN.  But  there's  one  thing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  that  they  should  give  up  that  they  won't  give  up  because 
of  some  antiquated  law  that  you  have,  and  I  think  that  needs  to 
leave  the  books,  too.  FBI  had  some  radios  that  they  were  not  using. 
We  use  light  radios  on  the  street,  but,  according  to  the  law,  thev 
could  not  give  them  up.  They  had  to  trash  them,  but  we  couldn  t 
use  them.  And  there  are  fights  on  the  streets  to  get  rid  of  drugs 
on  the  streets. 

We  need — to  me,  I  was  listening  to  the  first  panel  make  up  dis- 
cussion, and  you  have  yet  a  DA,  district  attorney,  who's  here.  Of 
groups  in  this  Washington  area,  I  think  we  are  the  largest  group 
in  existence  in  this  area  that  deals  and  fights  crime  on  the  streets. 
But,  as  yet,  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Holder.  The  only  time  I  have 
seen  him  is  on  TV  and  here  I've  seen  him.  I  have  a  chief  of  police 
in  my  city  I  have  only  met  once.  I  have  a  police  department  with 
a  lot  of  sectors  in  my  city  where  at  night  in  some  cases  we  only 
have  three,  four,  and  five  officers  in  the  whole  police  district  on  the 
street.  We  have  groups  of  people  scattered  throughout  the  districts 
all  over  the  place  out  in  the  street  wearing  Orange  Hats  dealing 
and  trying  to  rectify  what's  on  the  street  that's  there  for  their  com- 
munities, and  we  have  no  backup. 

Right  now,  we  have — right  now,  we  have  more  FBI  agents  out  in 
the  street  with  our  groups  than  we  have  metropolitan  police  out  in 
the  street  with  our  groups,  and  that  is  unbelievable  imbalance;  no 
question  about  it.  They  have  been  very  diligent,  the  FBI  has,  in 
outreaching  with  Orange  Hatters  on  the  street,  and  they  have 
made  a  heck  of  one  tremendous  difference. 

The  former  chief,  Chief  Fulwood,  sitting  here,  was  chief  of  police. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  started  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  chief 
of  police  or  right  before  he  came  in.  Chief  Turner  was  around  at 
the  time.  Chief  Fulwood  came  in  four  months  later,  I  believe,  but 
there  was  no  problem;  we  had  tremendous  cooperation.  The  district 
commanders  were  in  for  the  fight.  We  got  great  support,  and  that's 
why  we  made  so  many  tremendous  gains  at  that  particular  time, 
because  we  had  support  from  the  top. 

And  at  that  time  when  we  first  started  out  we  had  open  air  drug 
markets  everywhere  in  this  town.  You  couldn't  turn  a  corner  with- 
out an  open  air  drug  market.  Now  if  you're  going  to  go  to  an  open 
air  drug  market,  you  have  to  go  and  look  and  look  and  look  to  find 
one.  The  people  that  live  in  those  communities  reached  the  point 
where  they  said,  "No  more,"  and  they  went  out  and  made  it  happen 
themselves.  They  are  still  there.  Some  groups  are  6,  7  years  old, 
and  they  are  still  on  the  streets.  They  love  their  communities  now. 
They're  still  patrolling  their  communities  and  they  say  never  again 
will  it  happen  like  it  was  before,  and  they  are  still  there. 

We  still  have  some  groups,  some  communities,  who  are  just  com- 
ing aboard.  They  have  reached  a  point  their  suffering  is  too  great. 
They  cannot  bear  it  no  longer.  So  they  are  coming  out  now  and 
we're  going  in  to  assist  them  and  help  them  to  rid  their  community 
of  what  is  bothering  them,  and  that  is  mostly  drug  and  criminal 
activities. 
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We  are  good  and  we  know  we  are  good,  which  is  a  good  way  to 
be.  We  will,  we  can  what  we  do  here  do  any  place  else  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  have  been  doing  just  that,  traveling  from  State  to  State 
for  all  those  who  request  us  to  do  and  help  others  in  given  areas 
to  establish  the  same  thing  we  do  here.  We're  very  unique  about 
that,  too,  because  we  don't  charge  people  to  come  and  do  and  to 
help  them,  except  for  plane  fare  and  hotel  room.  Other  than  that, 
we  will  be  there  to  help  those  who  need  help.  You'll  see  if  you  have 
a  problem  there,  if  you  have  people  there  who  need  help,  we're 
going  to  help  them,  assist  them,  show  them  how  to  do  the  same 
thing  we  do  here  without  their  community  having  to  come  up  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  for  somebody  to  come 
in  to  demonstrate  to  them  what  to  do.  Not  only  that,  but  we  will 
stay  there  with  them  to  help  them,  to  show  them,  and  make  doubly 
sure  that  it  works  within  their  community. 

If  we  here  had  what  we  need,  the  support  that  we  need  through 
the  court  system,  through  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  through 
the  local  police  department  here,  then  we  could  make  a  bigger  im- 
pact here  in  the  Washington,  Metropolitan  Washington  area,  but 
we  don't.  So  right  now  our  progress  is  much  slower  than  it  should 
be.  Most  of  the — unfortunately,  most  of  the  government  agencies 
here  in  this  area  we  don't  really  have  a  working  relationship  with. 
We  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  get  houses  perked  up.  We  have  a 
hard  time  trying  to  get  drug — abandoned  houses  drug  users  use 
boarded  up.  We  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  get  vehicles,  abandoned 
vehicles,  that  the  drug  dealers  use,  utilize  to  stash  their  drugs  in, 
removed.  The  blight  in  the  city  is  tremendous.  We  have  more  blight 
now  in  the  last  couple  of  years  than  we  had  in  the  history  of  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  growing. 

We  are — our  organization  is  made  up  of  mostly  female.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  group  is  female.  Some  of  our  groups  are  100  per- 
cent female.  No  question  about  it,  they  are  very  effective.  They  get 
the  job  done.  Most  of  the  folks  sitting  here  on  this  panel  are  mem- 
bers of  an  Orange  Hat  Group  some  place.  I've  been  talking  to  an 
inordinate — a  lot  of  Orange  Hatters  probably  who  are  sitting  into 
the  next  panel.  They  are  members  of  an  Orange  Hat  Group  some 
place  besides  other  groups  that  they  belong  to,  but  everybody  with- 
in the  community,  irregardless  of  what  group  they  may  belong  to, 
has  a  tendency  to  be  part  of  an  Orange  Hat  Group. 

We  used  to  have  a  Congressperson  here  who  used  to  be  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Foley.  He  was  volunteering  in  North  Lincoln 
Park  Orange  Hat  Group.  He  walked  it  a  couple  of  times.  He  was 
afraid,  too,  like  the  rest  of  the  folks  on  the  street,  but  he  came  out 
and  he  supported  it.  Perhaps  a  few  other  Congress  people  here  in 
this  House  might  be  a  member  of  an  Orange  Hat  Group,  other  than 
I  know  that  Congressman  Foley  was  a  member  of  a  group. 

My  thing  is  this:  we  can  help  you  to  help  your  constituents  in 
your  communities,  if  you  allow  us  to  do  that.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
are  willing;  we  want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  spread  it  throughout 
the  country.  We  want  to  make  it  work.  We  want  people  in  all 
States,  in  all  cities,  in  all  rural  areas  to  have  a  better  way  of  life, 
and  we  want  to  make  it  work  and  we  can  make  a  difference.  We 
can  make  it  work. 
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We  are  a  group  of  all  volunteers.  We  have  no  paid  staff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  don't  have  a  treasurer  nowhere.  But,  neverthe- 
less, we  get  it  done  and  we  do  well  by  it,  but  I  know  we — under 
Chief  Fulwood,  we  instituted  something  new  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  was  the  D.C.  National  Guard.  We  utilized  the  D.C.  National 
Guard  on  the  streets,  too,  in  that  fight  to  rid  the  streets  of  drugs. 
They  furnish  big,  fat  floodlights,  the  big  bright  lights  that  light  the 
street  up  and  make  daylight  out  of  nighttime.  They  were  very  effec- 
tive. They  are  very  effective  now,  but  as  I  travel  from  State  to 
State  outside  Washington,  DC,  the  Guard  in  that  area  don't  have 
a  program  of  that  sort,  don't  have  permission  to  do  so.  What  they 
have — nevertheless,  they  have  the  equipment  that  can  be  utilized 
by  the  people  who  live  in  those  communities  in  the  drug  fight  in 
those  communities,  and  to  have  that  equipment  sitting  aside  doing 
nothing  but  rusting  away  and  the  neighborhoods  and  the  people 
are  suffering  doesn't  make  sense.  It  should  be  utilized.  People  in 
those  communities  should  have  permission  to  utilize  Guard  equip- 
ment and  to  make  it  work.  It  cost  money  for  the  Guard  because 
this  is  a  special  appropriation  that  they  utilize  here  in  Washington, 
but  the  return  is  tremendous  because  you  get  peace  in  the  commu- 
nities; you  get  happy  people;  you  get  people  who  are  not  under  the 
threat  of  death  any  longer;  you  get  people  who  can  function,  and 
you  save  children.  You  don't  have  the  great  death  rate  and  you 
don't  have  the  big,  big  shootouts  like  we  have  if  you  do  not  utilize 
such  equipment. 

So  you  are  the  people  who  can  make  it  work.  You  are  the  people 
who  can  get  the  Guard  involved.  You  can  get  permission  for  that 
to  happen,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  special  administration  to 
make  sure  that  it  works.  I,  myself,  the  group,  urge  you  to  do  so. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  function  with  people  in  your  States  as 
we  travel  around. 

And  anything  from  the  Hill  or  anybody  from  the  Hill  that  is  will- 
ing to  be  a  part  of,  we  would  like  to  know,  too.  We  would  like  to 
have  some  spokespersons  from  the  Hill  to  come  out  to  deal  with  the 
groups,  to  speak  to  the  groups,  and  things  of  that  particular  na- 
ture. Not  only  that,  as  you  walk  around  your  communities  that  you 
live  on  Capitol  Hill — we  have  Orange  Hat  Groups  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  too.  Talk  to  them;  deal  with  them;  be  a  part  of  them.  That 
is  encouragement,  too.  They  inspire  people  to  go  on  to  do  better  and 
hang  in  there  tougher  and  longer.  It  is  good  for  you,  too.  It's  your 
community  now.  You  live  here  and  you  spend  more  time  here  than 
you  spend  home.  I  don't  know  if  that's  good  or  bad,  but  you  do. 
[Laughter.]  So  you  should  support  your  own  community,  too,  not 
only  the  community  that  you  have  at  home,  but  the  community 
that  you  have  here.  It  is  good  for  you  and  good  for  the  community. 

And  at  that  time  that's  all  I  have  to  say. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Foreman  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  James  F.  Foreman,  Coordinator,  Metro  Orange 

Coalition 

Citizen  patrols  are  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of 
signaling  community  involvement.   Citizen  patrols  have  turned 
the  tables  on  drug  dealers  by  using  the  same  techniques  dealers 
employ  to  gain  territory,  by  banding  together  as  a  group;  by 
broadcasting  memberships  in  a  highly  organized  group,  citizens 
can  thwart  drug  activities  in  their  neighborhoods. 

In  order  to  be  effective  citizen  patrols  must  be  highly 
visible,  must  be  serious,  and  must  be  willing  to  take  concrete 
action  to  red  their  neighborhoods  of  drug  dealers. 

This  means  patrol  members  should  patrol  when  the  drug 
dealers  are  out  on  the  street;  the  most  active  hours  are  7  pm 
to  11  pm.   It  is  also  recommended  that  orange  hats  be  purchased 
before  the  group  becomes  active  on  the  street.   Various  kinds 
of  equipment  can  be  used  to  increase  the  perception  that  the 
group  is  part  of  an  even  larger  conitigent  and  is  a  direct  link 
with  law  enforcement.   For  example,  patrols  should  carry  and 
use  walkie-talkies,  video  cameras,  note  pads  and  pencils. 
While  on  patrol,  members  should  collect  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  the  drug  dealers  and  their  customers:   this 
means  noting,  names,  dates,  times,  locations  of  transactions, 
places  where  drugs  are  slashed,  and  license  plate  numbers, 
description  of  vehicles  observed  been  used  by  dealers  and 
customers.   Dealers  concerning  individuals  is  also  helpful-- 
sex,  race,  height,  weight.   The  more  detailed  the  information, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  police  will  target  an  individual 
for  surveillance. 

While  drug  dealers  may  know  that  Orange  Hat  patrols  have 
no  arrest  and  enforcement  power,  drug  customers  are  often  shaken 
by  the  presence  of  well  organized  Orange  Hatters  taking  their 
license  plate  number,  jotting  down  their  description  and  taking 
video  picture  of  their  transaction.   When  patrols  conduct  these 
kind  activities  on  a  regular  basis,  rapidity  that  is  starting 
to  new  Orange  Hat  Patrol  members.   Remarks  from  one  new  member, 
"It's  amazing  you  come  around  the  corner  and  the  drug  dealer 
freeze  in  their  tracks  like  a  deer  caught  in  a  light.   Cars 
start  backing  down  the  street  so  you  can't  read  their  license 
plate  numbers.   Within  minutes  of  pulling  out  a  video  camcorder, 
there  isn't  a  dealer  within  sight,  where  before  there  was  a 
dozen  or  more  drug  dealers  blocking  the  sidewalk. 

The  overall  effect  of  Orange  Hat  patrols  is  to  throw  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  marketplaces  to  keep  the  market 
place  off  balance  and  increase  the  element  of  distrust  already 
present  in  the  drug  dealer-buyer  relationship. 
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A  drive  through  drug  customer  who  spots  a  group  of  people 
carry  the  walkie-talkies,  wearing  bright  orange  hats,  and  talking 
down  license  plate  numbers  is  not  quite  sure  what  is  happening. 
Are  the  police  setting  him  up?  Who  is  that  person  on  the  walkie- 
talkie?   Why  is  that  person  taking  my  picture?  Rather  then  risk 
arrest  or  publicity,  most  drug  drive  away,  mark  the  location 
as  one  that  is  now  risky  at  best.   After  a  ]ust  a  few  weeks 
of  dedicated  effort,  every  patrol  reports  that  drug  activity 
goes  into  a  sharp  decline. 

Citizen  patrols  do  more  than  just  discouraged  drug  dealing, 
however.   They  also  change  how  the  police  view  the  entire' 
community.   A  common  interest  in  the  neighborhood  and  to 
dramatically  increase  police  patrols  within  the  community. 
With  increased  police  presence  and  improved  information  provided 
by  Orange  Hat  Patrols  members. 

Experience  in  communities  across  the  Metro  area  has  shown 
that  violence  by  drug  dealers  against  Orange  Hat  members  is 
extremely  rare.   Dealers  are  loathe  to  draw  attention  to 
themselves,  and  recognize  that  assaulting  an  Orange  Hat  member 
is  just  one  step  removed  from  assaulting  a  police  officer. 
Nonetheless,  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  physical 
confrontation  verbal  affronts  between  drug  dealers  and  buyers 
and  Orange  Hat  patrols  has  proven  not  to  be  drug-related 
violence,  but  membership  attrition,  especially  after  immediate 
goals  have  been  achieved.   However,  several  steps  have  proven 
effective  at  keep  patrols  enthusiasm  and  membership  up. 

The  first  step  is  to  disseminate  information  about  the 
patrols  activities.   A  well  written  flyer  about  the  patrol  should 
be  distributed  to  homes  and  mailboxes  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  addition,  neighborhood  rallies  of  marches  can  help  launch 
an  Orange  Hat  Patrol  recruitment  effort  and  early  investment 
in  Orange  Hats,  Walkie-talkies  and  other  equipment  can  help 
solidity  group  membership. 

I  have  witnessed  the  positive  effects  of  Orange  Hats 
involvement  in  Washington,  D.C,  neighborhoods.   They  helped 
restore  not  only  order  and  a  drug-free  area,  but  liberty  to 
neighborhoods  that  were  the  victims  of  some  of  society's  worst 
predators. 

The  very  notion  of  individual  liberty  had  been  turned  up 
side  down  in  the  neighborhood.   Law-abiding  citizens  were  being 
held  prisoners  in  their  own  homes.   Their  jailers  were  not 
government  prison  wardens  and  guards.   They  were  violent 
criminals,  who  roam  the  streets  with  impunity,  taking  what  they 
wished  and  terrorizing  at  will.   They  spread  the  poison  of  drugs 
and  guns  and  the  violence  it  inevitably  brings,  wreaking  havoc 
on  the  community. 

The  Orange  Hat  Coalition  has  been  instrumental  in  getting 
many  of  these  things  off  the  street.   They  were  removed  from 
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the  community  with  the  help  of  the  Police  Department  and  the 
F.B.I.   The  citizens  realize  that  we  need  to  take  back  our 
neighborhoods,  to  make  them  safe  for  men  and  women  to  walk  in, 
for  children  to  play  in.   Civil  liberties  are  not  just  for 
accused  criminals,  but  are,  first  and  foremost,  for  law  abiding 
citizens.   One  of  those  civil  liberties  is  the  freedom  to  walk 
freely  and  without  fear  in  one's  own  neighborhood. 

The  Orange  Hat  Coalitions  are  making  that  difference  around 
the  city.   We  have  reclaimed  most  of  our  streets  and 
neighborhoods  from  open  air  markets. 

In  the  80 's  and  early  90 's,  open  air  drug  markets,  were 
everyone,  in  every  neighborhood  and  section,  but  in  1995  an 
open  air  drug  market  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  once  escalating  crime  rate  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
declined  and  in  some  areas  the  decline  is  substantial.   The 
progress  we  have  made  against  crime  is  largely  a  result  of  a 
strong  effort  by  law  enforcement,  both  local  and  federal,  with 
outstanding  commitment  by  D.C.  National  Guard  which  provided 
flood  lights  and  manpower.   The  effort  of  General  Davis  Commander 
of  the  DC  Guard  has  been  outstanding.   From  the  very  conception 
of  the  Orange  Hatters,  Deputy  Chief  Joyce  Leland,  D.C.  Police 
Department  has  helped  make  this  venture  a  success  and  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  F.B.I,  for  day  to  day  help  in  our 
effort. 

Metro  Orange  Coalition  receives  no  government  funds,  local 
or  federal.   These  efforts  can  be  duplicated  throughout  the 
country  at  minimum  monetary  cost.   We  are  willing  and  able  to 
help  all  that  need  it  whatever  "State"  they  may  live. 
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^^METRO  ORANGE  COALITION^^ 

^^H^k  Where  Caring  People  Meet  ^KB^ 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORANGE  HAT  COALITIONS 

In  August  1988  a  small  group  of  concerned  neighbora  in  the 
Fairlawn  section  of  Southeast  Washington,  D.C.,  joined  together 
to  organize  an  effective  Neighborhood  Watch  progreim  to  combat  the 
large  numbers  of  youths  selling  drugs  from  their  street  corners. 
An  equally  distressing  problem  was  the  offspring  of  these 
activities — rajnpant  increase  in  robberies  and  burglaries, 
vehicular  traffic,  and  crack  houses  operating  throughout  the 
community. 

At  that  time,  police  were  not  regularly  patrolling  the 
neighborhood  and  the  "blue  and  white"  response  to  citizens'  calls 
reporting  crimes  was,  at  best,  slow.   However,  the  neighbors  soon 
realized  it  was  unreasonable  to  blame  police  for  community 
problems  since  everyone  living  in  the  neighborhood  was 
collectively  responsible  for  allowing  the  criminal  activity  to 
get  out  of  hand.\  Pulling  together,  the  determined  group  of 
neighbors,  renters  as  well  as  home  owners,  organized  a  successful 
Rally  and  AntiDrug  March  in  the  Fairlawn  area  of  Anacostia. 

Eighteen  people  attended  the  initial  organizational  meeting 
to  establish  a  Neighborhood  Watch  Patrol;  8  of  them  pledged  to 
begin  walking  their  streets  the  following  week.   At  subsequent 
meetings  that  were  held  in  an  open  field  near  a  busy  bus  stop, 
flyers  and  drug  information  were  distif'ibuted  to  people  getting  on 
and  off  buses  and  to  passersby.   By  September  21  the  Coalition 
membership  had  grown  to  50  people  and  the  group's  name  was 
changed  to  Fairlawn  Coalition. 

When  Captain  Beheler  of  the  Seventh  Police  District — with 
Deputy  Chief  Joyce  Leland's  encouragement — joined  forces  witii  the 
Coalition  in  October,  the  foundation  for  effective  citizen/police 
cooperation  was  laid.   Seventh  District  officers  provided 
training  and  information  on  drug-related  criminal  activities. 
Officers  accompanied  Coalition  members  during  patrols. 

Orange  Hats  first  appeared  on  the  neighborhood  streets  on 
March  15,  1989,  both  as  a  symbol  and  rallying  spirit  for 
neighbors  working  together  to  save  and  improve  their  community 
and  as  a  way  for  Coalition  members  to  identify  one  another  at 
night. 

As  word  of  Fairlawn 's  Coalition  success  spread  throughout 
the  City,  Coalition  members  were  asked  to  assist  other 
neighborhoods  form  similar  Orange  Hat  groups. 

The  Metro  Orange  Coalition  was  subsequently  organized  early 
in  1990  to  help  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  Orange  Hat 
Coalitions  on  a  metropolitan-wide  basis  and  to  provide  a  forum  to 
exchange  .news  and  views.   The  Coalition  provides  neighborhood 
patrollers  to  get  to  know  one  another,  to  network. 
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To  encourage  residents  to  become  involved  in  anti-drug 
activities,  members  of  the  -Fairlawn  Coalition  believe  it  is 
important  to  show  them  what  'is  actually  going  on  in  the 
community.   People  who  attend  meetings  are  taken  on  a  walk 
through  the  area  to  see  the  problems  to  help  them  understand  the 
impact  drug  activity  is  having  on  their  neighborhood. 

When  asked  to  help  other  communities  organize  against 
illegal  drug  activities,  the  Fairlawn  Coalition  educates  them 
about  the  strategies  that  they  have  been  using  successfully. 
Though  some  are  afraid  of  drug  dealers,  Coalition  members 
emphasize  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers  and  they  challenge  and 
coax  residents  to  take  action.   The  drugs  dealers  depend  on 
citizens  inertia  from  remaining  afraid.   Once  citizens  form  a 
group  and  take  power,  they  realize  that  they  have  power  to  run 
the  drug  dealers  out  of  their  neighborhoods  and  they  no  longer 
fear  them. 

Resources ; 

Police  officers  were  assigned  to  protect  residents  as  they 
patrolled  the  neighborhood  and  the  community/police  relationship 
improved  as  police  learned  that  residents  were  determined  to  take 
back  their  neighborhoods.   Residents  and  police  now  cooperate: 
Residents  provide  information  about  suspicious  activity  and  see 
that  police  act  on  the  information;  uniformed  police  offers 
regularly  accompany  the  patrol;  undercover  police  officers  often 
walk  with  residents  on  patrol;  police  refer  residents  of  other 
neighborhoods  to  The  Metro  Orange  Coalition  for  help  in 
organizing  patrols. 

Advice  to  Others;  I 


The  Metro  Orange  Coalition  believes  that  a  critical  element 
of  the  group's  success  is  their  commitment  to  change  the 
environment  they  live  in.   We  encourage  residents  in  other 
communities  to  get  involved  and  "believe  that  each  individual  can 
make  a  difference." 

Equipment; 

Video  Camcorders  have  been  an  important  tool.   They  have 
been  used  to  rid  communities  of  illegal  drug  activities.   They 
are  set  up  on  street  corners  with  the  groups  of  orange  hatters 
recording  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  moving  in  and  out  of 
drug  markets.   Information  is  turned  over  to  law  enforcement. 

Radios  are  used  by  group  members  to  communicate  between 
different  locations. 

Orange  hats  and  jackets  are  used  to  identify  the  group 
members . 


26-?4?  -  qe  -  A 
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Reclaiming  the  Streets 


Citizen  Patrols: 
The  \eighborlv 
Thing  to  Do  ^ 

I'm  getting  Chm«« over 
Oie  CB.  so  1  aaiust  the 
squelch.  It's  probablv  conung 
iron  Qujutown  15  Wodti 
away,  wbere  another  Oranje 
Hats  group  is  on  patrol. 

Mv  oeigbhors  and  1  are 
staoaing  on  the  comer  of  2nd 
and  S  streets  NW  (eeiing 
powertui-  We  are  urtian 
guerrillas,  the  occupying  (orot- 
We  are  icdamung  our  turi 
trom  the  drug  dealers. 

While  we  stand  oo  our 
coraer.  nobody  txrys  drugs. 
The  dealers  stand  around. 
coniounded.  Time  passes,  and 
they  don't  make  any  nxjney. 
They  have  to  make  nxxiey  to 
p>y  their  suppliers,  and  they 
know  what  happens  if  they 
doo'L  One  youth  was  killed  oa 
this  bkxM  last  winter.  Mayt>e 
be  didn't  pay  his  suppber. 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  I 
moved  into  this  tnangular 
Northwest  neighborhood 
bounded  by  Rhode  Island  and 
Flonda  avenues  and  North  Capitol  Street,  it 
was  a  sedate  place,  populated  by  the  mostly 
blacK  and  middle-class.  Manv  residents  were 
reared  homeowners.  Streets  and  alleys  were 
dean.  Neighbors  cut  grass  lor  one  other.  There 
were  no  boarded-up  houses. 

But  It  seems  to  take  bttle  for  a  neighborhood 
to  slip  mto  disarray.  About  eight  months  ago. 
hartl-eyed  youths  started  selling  drugs  out  on 
the  corner.  Trash  accumulated.  Parking 
became  scarce.  Traffic  increased.  Viheu  we 
drove  home  at  night,  dealers  eved  us  brazenlv. 
We  stayed  mside  and  became  afraid,  strangers 
on  our  own  block. 

We  tried  reporting  the  drug-selling  acuvity. 
Police  woukl  respond  to  our  calls — sometimes. 
Thev  would  put  dealers  up  against  cars  and 
search  them  or  search  the  trasn-strewTi  comer 
for  drugs.  They  never  found  anv.  And  wnen  the 
pobce  left,  tfie  dealers  came  back. 

We  learned  there  was  not  much  more  police 
could  do.  But  we  also  leamefl  [.lat  we  rrjgnt  be 
able  to  be  eaeoive  where  the  pouce 
weren't — we  could  interrupt  the  drug 
marketplace. 

A  lew  weeks  ago.  on  our  lirst  nignt  out  as 
Orange  Hats,  we  occupied  the  comer  oi  Jnd 
and  S    The  dealers  moved  to  a  nearbv 
comer  and  eve<l  us  oeiiantlv 

We  wondered  if  thev  would  hurt  us — siasli 
our  tires,  break  into  our  houses' 

"Knee-Cap"  (a  CB  handlei  instructs  no"ce 


Orange  Hat  Lucy  Norman  de  Sanchez  and  ner  son  Jorge. 
Orange  Hats  ttiroughout  the  aty.  He  reassured 


us  that  the  dealers  woukln't  harm  us.  All  thev 
really  vv'ant  is  to  work  in  peace,  he  said.  They 
don't  want  trouble:  they  want  deaU. 

The  dealers  did  try  to  intimidate  us.  Thev 
took  turns  walking  toward  us,  past  us.  through 
us.  We  stayed  put. 

They  tried  ^juung  us.  We  staved  on  our 
comer.  They  didn't  make  any  aeals.  so  iinally. 
thev  left. 

We  were  amazed  at  how  effective  »e  had 
been.  So  were  the  dealers. 

On  this  evening,  about  25  Orange  H.iis  have 
split  into  three  groups.  My  group  hoias  the 
comer,  while  the  other  two  patrol  nearf  v 
blocks.  We  commumcate  with  CBs.  A  neiehbor 
at  home,  with  a  CB  and  a  phone  to  cjL  poutc 
acts  as  our  base.  As  we  doeverv  nipr.t.  %^e  n.ive 
inlormed  the  police  dispatcher  thai  ■*(  «.T:i  re 
out.  Usually,  a  loot  patrol  conies  bv  to  cneciv  on 
our  situation. 

As  we  stand  on  the  comer,  we  note  oown 
bcense  plates.  All  those  cars  *nh  Mjr\„.nii  .ii:n 
Vueinia  plates  can  t  be  visituip  cousins.  Oik  lJ 
our  group  is  logging  plate  numoers  into  lif  r 
computer,  so  her  pobce  oHicer  nusD.ii; ;  ...i:!  n;n 
them  through  tne  ponce  computer  l.itr- 

Lois 01  rental  cars,  usuauv  lull,  lon  • 
through  the  neighborhood  too.  It  tne  Duvers  m 
them  get  caught,  at  least  it  won't  be  tr.eir  cnr 
that  gets  impounded.  The  most  disturoing  >".irs. 


though,  are  the  ones  with  cJiildren  in  the  hack 
apparently,  children  make  good  cove:. 

At  about  9:30.  a  bmousine  pauses  at  the 
comer,  men  catching  sight  of  us.  picks  up 
speea  ana  disappears.  1  glimpse  satin  go«-ns 
and  tuxedos.  What's  a  wedding  party  oooie 
here  on  a  Tuesday  mght.  I  wonoer  aloud.  The 
other  Orange  hats  bugh  at  me.  Not  a  wwJcunc 
pnnv — the  occupants  of  the  bmo  are  bound  tor 
the  high  scnooi  prom.  1  am  stui  rune 

KneeH^p  says  we  are  responsible  tor  our 
streets.  When  we  run  rrom  our  cars  to  our 
air-condiiioned  bving  rooms,  we  enecti>*v 
abandon  our  neighborhood.  Cnmuiab.  he  says, 
bve  aoanaoned  are.i; 

li  wasn't  alwavs  this  w-ay.  Respcnsibif 
citirens  once  spent  evenings  on  porch<rb 
keeping  an  eve  on  children,  letimg  strancers 
kn<iw  m.i!  thev  were  being  ».irched  lou  Tne 
Orange  H.MS  seem  to  be  becoming  the  pnrcne- 
01  lie  'yos.  .Seichoors  lin-iilv  me«t.  t.ilk. 
eNvn.ince  not  lUSt  a  w.ive.  but  iniormaticn 
■■rx'x.:  -rc-.r  lives. 

Orance  Hatting  is  addictive.  I  hive  hecun  to 
scan  mv  weeUv  calenoar  When  will  nn 
scnrCLic  .liiow  me  to  g*^  out  on  paL'>-'l?  1  .J^e 
the-e  :  e.-we.  .ind  !  uun  t  w.ini  to  le!  the::i 
uonT  Fer.iaps  we  are  all  learning  how  lo  oe 
neighnors  agam. 

— Lucv  A'orman  de  Sanrhf. 
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Mr.  James  Foreman 
Orange  Hat  Pairo- 
1713  -  17tn  Street  S.E. 
Wasmngton,  OC  20020 

Oear  Mr.  Foreman: 

The  lAC?  is  working  with  the  Deoartmenr  of  Housing  anc  Uroan  Deve'ODmen:  zc 
prepare  a  resource  Book  on  "Law  Enfortemeni  Strategies  and  Practices  to  Eliminate 
Illegal  Drugs- ifv-Pupl  ic  Housing."  We  are  attempting  to  iaemify  iuccessf;jl  arug 
control  strategies  Being  practiced  across  the  United  States. 

Recently  I  spoke  with  Lieutenant  Henry  Banks  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  about  tne  Orange  Hat  Patrol.  He  suggestec  that  I  contact  you. 

It  appears  that  the  Orange  Hat  Patrol  is  exactly  the  type  o'  program  we  an 
see-<ing  to  snare  with  the  law  enforcement  coimumiy.  It  is  the  type  c'  srcgram 
Which  addresses  crime  proClems  and  improves  the  auality  of  life  in  puSl  ic 
housing.  Would  you  please  snare  with  us  information  aoout  the  program  anc  now 
it  works?  Special  reports  do  not  need  to  be  generatec,  just  senc  us  the 
descriptive  material  you  have  available. 

Ue  hope  to  complete  this  project  auickly,  so  if  you  can  forward  this  information 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  effort. 

Attached  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  effort.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this 
project,  please  contact  either  myself  or  Marta  Perez  at  the  lACP.  We  can  be 
reached  at  703/243-6500. 


Sincerely, 


^ 


'/iM-'- 


m^//L 


Charles  £.  HigginPotham 

Director 

Information  Services 
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Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Foreman. 
Ms.  Nero. 

STATEMENT  OF  CATHERENE  NERO,  FORMER  PRESmENT, 
SURVIVORS  OF  HOMICroE,  INC. 

Ms.  Nkro.  ok  You  asked  us  to  keep  it  under  5  minutes.  Mine 
is  very  short  since  I  got  a  last-minute  call  yesterday  morning  ask- 
ing me  if  I  would  show  up  here  today. 

And  I  guess  since  you're  talking  about  crime  and  violence,  that's 
why  I  was  asked  to  come.  I  lost  my  nephew  2^2  years  ago.  So  I  am 
a  victim  of  violent  crime,  that  crime  being  murder. 

Before  becoming  a  victim,  I  thought  I  knew  what  it  felt  like  to 
lose  a  loved  one.  I  couldn't  have  been  more  wrong.  My  assumptions 
were  based  on  feelings  I  experienced  while  watching  television 
news,  reading  the  newspaper,  or  consoling  friends  or  relatives  who 
had  lost  someone.  These  feelings  I  know  now  were  those  of  sym- 
pathy. 

On  January  25,  1993,  I  came  to  know  the  devastation  behind  los- 
ing a  loved  one.  By  loved  one,  I  mean  someone  close  to  your  heart, 
someone — I'm  getting — someone  who  is  a  part  of  your  everyday  ex- 
istence. On  that  day,  January  25,  approximately  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  my  nephew,  Lamont  Thomas,  was  gunned  down  a  few 
blocks  from  my  home.  Although  my  family  knew  where  I  was — I 
was  in  school;  I  had  left  work,  gone  on  to  school  that  day — they 
didn't  contact  me.  They  lured  me  to  my  sister's  house  to  break  the 
news  to  me,  and  I  can't  fault  them  for  doing  this  because,  once  I 
heard  the  news,  I  was  a  total  wreck. 

For  those  of  you  who  don't  know  what  it's  like,  when  you  become 
a  victim  of  a  violent  crime,  you  learn  to  function  on  automatic  pilot. 
You  become  more  conscious  of  dangers  surrounding  you.  You  are 
aware  of  someone  walking  too  close  to  you,  the  car  that  pulls  up 
next  to  you,  especially  those  with  tinted  windows.  You  are  more 
acutely  aware  of  any  loud  banging  or  other  noises,  which  at  one 
time  you  may  have  overlooked  as  insignificant,  but  now  are  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  tragedy  that  has  occurred  in  your  life.  You 
eventually  realize  that  the  serene  world  you  grew  up  in  no  longer 
exist  and  you  grasp  hold  to  someone  or  something  that  will  give 
you  some  type  of  solace. 

My  sister  and  I  did  this  by  holding  onto  each  other  and  by  join- 
ing a  group  of  our  peers  at  the  Crime  Victims  Assistance  Program. 
This  was  a  place  where  you  could  openly  express  your  feelings 
without  being  judged  by  someone  who  thought  you  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  go  on  with  your  life  as  usual.  I  suppose  you  could  look 
at  this  group  as  a  type  of  stepping  stone  for  putting  your  life  back 
together. 

After  joining  this  group,  my  sister  and  I,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  banned  together  and  formed  Survivors  of  Homi- 
cide, Inc.,  of  which  I  later  became  president.  I  am  not  longer  affili- 
ated with  the  group  because  of  my  work,  continuing  my  education, 
and  family  problems.  However,  I  do  take  great  pride  in  knowing 
that  I  was  instrumental  in  its  incorporation.  My  involvement  with 
both  groups  helped  me  through  hurdles  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  more  difficult. 
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Today  I  sit  before  you  2V2  years  later,  and  I  must  say  it  seems 
like  this  tragedy  only  occurred  yesterday.  Why?  Because  of  the 
daily  homicides  that  occur.  They  are  constant  reminders  of  what 
had  happened.  Because  of  the  shots  that  ring  out  at  night,  because 
of  the  sirens  that  never  seem  to  cease,  and  because  my  nephew  was 
a  vital  part  of  my  life.  These  reasons  I  give  for  the  interruption  in 
my  life,  and  it  is  why  I'm  sitting  here  before  you  today  appealing 
for  relief.  When  will  we  as  a  society  be  able  to  eradicate  this  thing 
called  violence?  We  do  not  need  it  to  be  put  on  hold  any  longer.  We 
need  action  now. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Nero  followsrl 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Catherene  Nero,  Former  President,  Survivors  of 

Homicide,  Inc. 

Good  Muming  Everyone; 


My  name  is  Calhercne  Nero  and  I  am  a  victim  of  a  violent  crime  -  thdt  crime  being  murder. 
}3efore  becoming  a  victim  1  assumed  1  knew  what  it  fell  like  to  lose  a  loved  one.   Well,  T 
couldn't  have  been  more  wrong.  My  assumptions  were  based  on  feelings  1  experienced  while 
watching  television  news,  reading  the  paper,  or  consoling  a  friend  or  relative  who  had  lost 
someone.  These  feelings  1  now  know  were  thai  of  sympathy. 

On  January  25,  1 993, 1  came  to  know  the  dcvesution  behind  losing  a  loved  one.  By  loved  one  I 
mean  someone  who  is  close  to  your  heart.  Someone  who  is  a  part  of  your  everyday  existence. 
On  that  day  .  January  25,  1993,  at  approximately  4:00  in  the  aflcmoon,  my  nephew,  Lanionl 
Thomas,  was  gunned  down  a  few  blocks  from  my  home.  Although  my  family  knew  my 
whereabouta  they  waited  until  my  day  had  come  to  an  end  and  I  was  lured  lu  my  sister's  house 
and  told  of  this  tragedy  approximately  four  hours  later.  1  can  understand  their  actions  because  I 
was  a  total  wreck  upon  hearing  this  news.  For  those  of  you  who  don't  know  what  its  like  -  when 
you  become  a  victim  of  a  violent  crime  you  learn  to  function  on  automatic  pilot.  You  become 
more  conscious  of  the  dangers  surrounding  you.  You  are  aware  of  .<tameonc  walking  tottlosc  to 
you,  the  car  that  pulls  up  next  to  you,  especially  those  with  tinted  widows.  You  are  more  acutely 
aware  of  any  loud  banging  or  noises  which  at  one  time  you  may  have  overlooked  as 
insignificant,  but  now  arc  a  constant  reminder  of  the  tragedy  that  has  oeeurred  in  your  life.  You 
eventually  realize  that  the  serene  world  you  grew  up  in  no  longer  exists  and  you  grasp  hold  lo 
somettne  or  something  that  will  give  you  some  type  of  solace.  My  sister  and  I  did  this  by 
holding  on  to  eoch  other  and  by  joining  a  group  of  our  peers  al  the  Crime  Victims  Assistance 
Program.    Iliis  was  a  place  where  you  could  openly  express  your  feelings  without  being  judged 
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by  someone  who  thought  you  should  be  able  lo  go  on  with  your  life  as  usual.   I  suppose  you 
could  look  at  the  group  as  somewhat  of  a  stepping  stone  in  trying  'o  put  your  life  back  in  some 
kind  of  order.  After  joining  the  Crime  Victims  Assistance  Prograjn  wc,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  group,  banned  together  and  formed  Survivors  of  Homicide,  Inc.,  of  which  1 
became  President.  I  am  no  longer  nffiliBted  with  this  group  because  of  my  work,  continuing  my 
education  and  faniily  concerns.    However,  1  take  great  pride  in  knowing  that  1  was  instrumental 
in  its  incorporation.  My  involvement  with  both  groups  helped  inc  tluoiigh  hurdles  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  more  difficult. 

Ibday  I  stand  before  you  almost  2  1/2  years  later  and  at  times  it  seems  like  this  tragedy 
happened  just  yesterday.  Why?  Because  the  daily  homicides  arc  a  constant  reminder.  Because 
of  the  shots  that  ring  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Because  of  sirens  that  seem  to  never  cease. 
And,  because  my  nephew  was  a  vital  part  of  my  life.  These  reasons  I  give  for  tlic  interruption  in 
my  life  is  why  I  am  standing  before  you  today  appealing  for  relief.  When  will  we  as  a  society 
reach  a  viable  solution  to  this  thing  called  violence? 
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Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Nero. 

I  think  the  panel  will  have  some  questions.  Let  me  begin  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Byington,  I  couldn't  quite — I  was  in  and  out  and  couldn't  fol- 
low the  numbers,  and  I  apologize,  that  you  gave.  You  did  an  assess- 
ment of  community  policing  and  whether  crime  had  gone  up  or 
down,  and  I  didn't  quite  figure  out  whether  your  conclusion  was 
that  community  policing  worked  or  didn't  work. 

Ms.  Byington.  My  conclusion  from  studying  a  lot  of  the  research 
and  talking  with  people  in  different  cities  and  people  like  those  at 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  and  from  knowing  people 
that  have  been  involved  in  small  models  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  that  community  policing  can  work. 

The  reason  we're  still  hanging  together,  our  16  beats,  in  spite  of 
increasing  crime  and  increasing  threats  to  our  vitality,  is  that  we 
are  committed  to  the  philosophy.  We  feel  it  is  not  truly  being  tried 
because  we  haven't  been  given  the  commitment  of  the  powers  that 
be  to  undertake  it  with  problem-solving  where  you  can  actually  fol- 
low a  problem  and  analyze  the  problem  and 

Mr.  Scott.  Did  you  see  a  difference  where  you  thought  it  was 
being  done  well  and  not  well? 

Ms.  Byington.  Where  it's  being  done — can  I  see  a  difference 
when  it's  lipservice?  Yes.  Or  when  it's  a  bandaid  solution,  yes,  vis- 
a-vis when  we  actually  tackle  a  problem. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK  Mr.  Foreman,  if  we  wanted  to  replicate  the  Or- 
ange Coalition  or  Orange  Hat  Groups — you  don't  receive  any  gov- 
ernment funds  at  all? 

Mr.  Foreman.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  get  all  your  money  from  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Forp:man.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  know  how  Crime  Watch  is  funded? 

Mr.  Foreman.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  we  had  to  replicate  this,  the  cost  in  replicating  it 
would  be  just  a  volunteer  coordinator  and  a  couple  of  sessions  to 
let  people  know  how  it's  done  and  that  would  be  about  the  extent 
of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  would  be — you  need  someone  to  show  them  how 
to  do  it,  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it.  You  know,  you  can  come  in  and 
tell  a  person:  I  want  you  to  do  this  and  that,  and  you  leave  them 
and  say,  "I  want  you  to  stand  on  this  comer,"  and  you  take  the 
plane  and  go  back  home.  It's  not  going  to  happen. 

First,  they  must  have  somebody  that  they  believe  in,  the  mission 
that  you  have  given  them  is  for  real,  that  it's  going  to  work.  You've 
got  to  convince  them  that  it's  for  real.  And  in  most  cases  it's  easy 
to  convince  people  of  things  that  applies  to  them,  and  once  you  do 
that,  they  will  be  there  for  you;  they  will  go  with  you.  But  to  just 
tell  them  and  leave  them,  it  just  don't  work.  You  must  be  there; 
you  must  guide  them;  you  must  show  them  and  teach  them  how 
to  do;  then  you  leave  them  once  you've  taught  them  how  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  street.  It  usually  takes  a  very  few  days  to 
do  that.  It's  amazing;  they  learn  and  they  learn  quick,  but  an  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  person  in  a  State  in  a  city  for  a  few  days 
is  very,  very  minimum  really.  The  cost  is  almost  zero. 
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Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you. 

Chief  Fulwood,  in  your  experience — we  heard  testimony  today 
that  the  5-year  mandatory  minimum  sentence  for  crack  cocaine 
made  no  difference  in  people's  choice  of  crack  cocaine  versus  pow- 
der cocaine  for  which  probation  was  possible.  If  we  were  to  increase 
sentences,  say,  from  5  years  to  6  years  for  certain  sentences,  how 
much  difference  would  that  make  in  your  opinion  in  people's  deci- 
sion to  commit  a  crime  or  not  commit  a  crime? 

Chief  Fulwood.  I  don't  think  it  would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK 

Chief  Fulwood.  I  think  you  have  to  have  your  substantial  in- 
creases before  you  begin  to  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK,  let's  do  a  little  arithmetic  then.  Approximately 
what  percent  of  the  Washington,  DC,  population  is  in  jail  today? 

Chief  Fulwood.  Probably  about  2  percent. 

Mr.  Scott.  That's  about  12,000  people,  give  or  take,  and  at 
$20,000  a  year,  $25,000  a  year,  is  that  about  what  it  costs? 

Chief  Fulwood.  Just  about  $25,000  a  year  to  maintain  one  per- 
son. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  that's  about  $300  million,  and  a  5-year  sentence 
to  a  6-year  sentence  would  be  a  20-percent  increase.  We'd  be  talk- 
ing about  $60  million  to  invest  in  incarceration.  If  we  did  that,  your 
assessment  is  it  would  make  zero  difference  in  the  crime  rate? 

Chief  Fulwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  you  had  that  kind  of  money,  what  could  you  do 
with  it  that  would  make  a  difference? 

Chief  Fulwood.  For  me  personally,  what  I  would  do.  No.  1,  is 
fund  the  Summer  Jobs  Program  to  give  kids  an  opportunity  to 
know  that  you  can  be  a  success  in  life  by  working  hard  and 
through  some  achievement.  The  second  thing  I  would  do 

Mr.  Scott.  Let's  put  that  in  perspective.  I  think  the  Summer 
Jobs  Program  costs  about  $11  million? 

Chief  Fulwood.  Some  place  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  so  we're  talking — so  we  know  the  parameters 
we're  talking  about,  go  ahead. 

Chief  Fulwood.  Ajid  the  second  thing  I  would  do  would  probably 
be  to  invest  money  in  education.  I  think  there's  no  greater  invest- 
ment that  we  can  make.  When  you  look  and  see  what  has  happen- 
ing to  our  children  in  the  present-day,  second-rate  school  system 
that's  not  producing  quality  applicants  that  can  compete,  it  just 
begs  that  we  ought  to  invest  money  on  the  front  end  of  the  system, 
which  is  to  do  early  childhood  development,  such  as  Head  Start 
and  those  other  kinds  of  programs.  Then  I  would  invest  in  recre- 
ation. I  believe  that  people — that  kids  need  supervised  wholesome 
activities  where  there  are  adults  there  that  give  them  guidance  and 
direction,  that  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  these  kids 
when  we  do  that.  I  think  we  have  to  make  an  investment  in  young 
people  because  that's  where  the  problem  is.  If  you  look  at  what 
Chief  Thomas  said,  you  begin  to  clearly  see  that  the  problem  is 
with  young  people.  We  see  older  people,  decreases  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  that  are  older  that  get  arrested  and  the  numbers 
that  are  involved  in  criminal  activity.  It  is  young  people,  basically, 
that  are  involved  in  crime  and  violence. 
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Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have  a  vote,  I'll  stop  here, 
and  just  I  think  we've  made  the  point  that  if  you're  going  to  invest 
in  incarceration,  the  amount  of  money  that  you'd  have  to  invest  to 
make  any  difference  at  all  is  so  huge  compared  to  the  significant 
changes  that  could  be  made  in  funding  summer  jobs,  dropout  pre- 
vention programs,  college  scholarships,  drug  rehabilitation,  and 
other  things  which  are  relatively  cheaper  and  will,  in  fact,  make 
a  difference  in  crime. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief  FULWOOD.  One  thing  that  we've  found  already,  when  they 
built  he  new  jail  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  day  they  opened 
it  it  was  overcrowded.  And  so  I  think  that  what  we  ought  to  clearly 
say  here  is  there  has  never  been  an  absence  of  the  ability  to  lock 
people  up,  and  they're  averaging  almost  50,000  arrests  a  year  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  they  ve  never  been  really  soft  on  crime 
and  violence.  There  may  be  a  lot  of  other  things  that  we  can  criti- 
cize the  leadership  in  the  District  for,  but  it  hasn't  been  that 
they're  soft  on  crime  and  violence.  We  need  to  improve  the  process 
and  how  we  do  things.  We  need  to  certainly  speed  it  up.  Justice 
is  neither  swift  nor  certain  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  it 
takes  15  to  16  months  to  get  a  homicide  to  trial,  that's  where  we 
need  to  work  to  make  the  system  work  better. 

And  if  you  look  at  from  1986  to  1995,  there  have  been  3,645  mur- 
ders in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That's  a  lot  of  folks.  And  so  it 
seems  like  we  ought  to  be  working  more  on  those  issues  and  also 
on  improving  how  people  behave,  families.  We've  got  to  rebuild 
families.  You  know,  I've  heard  this  said  a  thousand  times  in  hear- 
ings up  here,  but  we've  got  to  improve  how  we  parent  and  how  we 
teach  our  children  values.  Our  children  are  growing  up  without 
values.  And  if  we  don't  work  on  those  things  in  terms  of  preven- 
tion, then  I  think  we're  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  we  can  actu- 
ally arrest  our  way  out  of  it. 

And  I'm  for  people  being  locked  up.  I  mean,  you  know,  I've  de- 
signed more  programs  than  anybody  in  the  world  to  lock  folks  up, 
but  I'm  saying  that  there  are  other  things  that  we  need  to  do,  and 
it  is  back  to  basics.  I  think  it  is  putting  the  police  officer  back  on 
the  beat.  It  is  the  technology  things  that  she  talked  about,  but  the 
way  that  you  can  help  the  District,  I  think,  clearly,  is  to  focus  some 
money  on  resources  to  improve  their  technology  over  the  next  3  or 
4  years,  to  get  sufficient  police  officers  on  the  street  in  community 
policing  because  community  policing  speaks  to  problem-solving. 

I'll  give  you  one  example.  When  I  was  chief,  Minnesota  Avenue 
and  Benning  Road  in  the  sixth  district  had  the  highest  number  of 
calls  for  service.  I  said,  why  are  we  going  back  to  the  same  location 
for  the  same  thing?  Why  don't  we  look  at  what's  at  Minnesota  and 
Benning  Road  that's  drawing  us  there  and  then  get  the  social  serv- 
ices providers,  the  consumer  and  regulatory,  and  these  other  people 
involved  in  solving  some  of  these  problems?  So  Marshall  Heights 
has  done  community  development  over  there  with  a  brandnew 
shopping  center.  The  calls  for  service  has  gone  down  because 
they've  improved  fundamentally  the  quality  of  life  for  people  who 
live  in  those  neighborhoods,  and  that's  what  Mr.  Foreman  has  been 
talking  about;  that's  what  Ms.  Byington  has  been  talking  about. 
It's  making  it  better. 
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Citizens  can  solve  a  lot  of  these  problems.  We  need  government 
help,  but  it's  individuals  like  myself  and  others  who  continue  to 
work.  I'm  retired,  but  I  believe  that  the  price  for  life  on  earth  is 
service,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  religious  on  you,  but  that's  what 
it  is.  The  price  on  life  on  earth  is  service,  service  to  your  fellow 
human  being,  and  that's  prevention  because  we  can  make  the  dif- 
ference. It's  also  punishment  where  punishment  is  appropriate,  but 
it  is  that. 

Mr.  Scott.  Chief,  I  think  you're  making  the  point,  too,  that  the 
investments  made  to  decrease  the  cost  of  service  are  just  as  cheap 
or  cheaper 

Chief  FuLWOOD.  It  is. 

Mr.  Scott  [continuing].  Than  waiting  for  people  to  mess  up  and 
then  trying  to  lock  them  up. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief  FuLWOOD.  It  is. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you. 

We've  got  another  vote,  and  I'd  like  to  spend  some  more  time 
with  this  panel,  if  you  can.  I  have  to  apologize  because  of  these 
breaks,  but  I  know  Ms.  Norton  has  some  questions,  too,  and  we've 
got  the  time  to  do  that  today.  So  if  we  could  just  take  another 
pause  and  if  there  is  more  than  one  vote,  then  we'll  just  come  back 
after  that  last  vote,  but  I  think  there's  only  one  vote.  We'll  recess 
until  about  1:15.  Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Heineman  [presiding].  I'll  call  this  session  back  in  order 
again,  and  recognize  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We've  been  hearing  really  from  people  who  are  regarded  as  he- 
roes in  our  community,  either  because  of  what  they,  themselves, 
have  done  to  reduce  crime  in  our  District  or  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  organizations  that  community  residents  feel  very  close 
to. 

Chief  Fulwood  is  a  virtual  folk  hero  in  our  town,  having  taken 
us  through  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  when  crack  exploded 
and  we  needed  somebody  with  his  leadership  abilities  and  some- 
body who  was  willing  not  only  to  be  tough  on  law  enforcement — 
and  they  don't  get  any  tougher — but  who  has  also  spoken  out  and 
made  people  understand  that  prevention  is  just  as  important  if  you 
want  to  lick  this  problem. 

Ms.  Byington  is  an  example  of  the  very  best  in  D.C.  resident  ac- 
tivism. It  is  spread  all  across  this  city.  These  are  folks  who — you'll 
see  from  her  testimony — that  you  couldn't  get  out  of  here  if  you 
wanted  to,  and,  yet,  she  lives  in  a  neighborhood  which  has  much 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  crime. 

Mr.  Foreman's  name  is  as  well  known  in  our  city  as  any  public 
official  because  of  what  he  has  done  with  Orange  Hats  by  himself 
without  asking  anybody  for  anything,  except  those  who  walk  with 
him;  he's  demanding  on  them.  He  is  much  admired  in  our  city. 

Ms.  Nero  is  very  important  to  us  because  the  victims  of  crime 
have  organized  in  order  to  make  those  who  do  not  already  have  a 
sense  of  balance  on  crime  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  focus 
on  victims  and  their  needs.  People  who  commit  crimes  have  law- 
yers. They  must  have  lawyers  under  the  law.  It's  the  victims  of 
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crime  who  are  silent  and  invisible.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
Ms.  Nero  and  her  organization. 

I  have  only  a  few  questions.  We've  kept  this  panel  some  time. 

I  would  like  you  to  bring  out  what  you — particularly  since  you 
represent  citizen  organizations — I  would  like  you  to  discuss,  each 
of  you,  what  you  regard  community  policing  as  consisting  of.  I  am 
afraid  this  has  become  a  word  which  is  used  by  different  people  to 
mean  different  things.  It  has  never  been  truly  defined.  I  thought, 
what  is  it?  What  does  it  consist  of?  And  has  it  made  a  difference 
in  your  individual  efforts  to  help  our  community  reduce  crime? 

I'd  begin  with  the  chief  because  he  would  know  it  from  both 
sides.  [Laughter.] 

Chief  FuLWOOD.  Community  policing,  when  we  envisioned  it — 
and  just  a  little  bit  of  history:  we  went  to  Houston,  TX,  because 
they  had — was  kind  of  pioneering  in  the  whole  issue  of  community 
policing.  So  we  traveled  down  there  to  see  what  they  were  talking 
about  and  tried  to  make  some  distinctions  between  community  po- 
licing as  a  style  of  law  enforcement  versus  community  relations, 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  different.  And  the  idea  of  community  policing 
was  to  have  a  problem-solving  approach,  to  take  officers,  allow 
them  to  make  decisions,  decentralize  decisionmaking,  to  allow  them 
to  work  with  communities  and  government  organizations  to  bring 
about  problem-  solving. 

An  example  that  I'lluse,  I  used  the  one  about  Minnesota  Avenue, 
but  the  one  about  going  to  a  home  on  a  radio  run  for  domestic  dis- 
putes, traveling  back  to  that  home  six  or  seven  times;  only  the  sev- 
enth time  they  get  there  it's  a  murder,  and  we  haven't  really  inter- 
vened. And  so  the  idea  was  to  give  the  officer  intervention  skills 
and  the  ability  to  solve  problems;  say,  OK,  I've  come  here  twice 
now  and  we've  had  a  domestic  dispute;  we  need  to  get  the  neigh- 
borhood minister  or  the  social  service  provider  in  to  see  what  kind 
of  help  we  can  give  the  family.  So  the  police  officer  can  be  out  of 
that  and  over  at  the  more  serious  criminal  offenses.  That  was  the 
idea  of  community  policing,  and  that  community  policing  had  to  be 
tied  to  crime  control,  that  the  job  of  the  police  is  to  really  deal  with 
the  issue  of  crime.  And  so  community  policing  was  to  be  that  prob- 
lem-solving and  crime  control,  and  they  were  to  be  together. 

So  we  started  two  pilot  districts,  the  seventh  district  in  South- 
east because  they  had  so  many  problems  of  crime  and  violence,  and 
the  first  district,  which  had  a  variety  of  people,  businesses,  and  all 
the  other  kind  of  things  there,  and  to  allow  the  district  commander 
to  then  frame  a  model,  one  being  he  looked  at  beat  patrols,  which 
Sally  can  talk  about,  and  putting  that  officer  out  there  so  he 
worked  with  the  community  organizations  on  the  specific  problems 
unique  to  those  neighborhoods;  in  seven  he  chose  a  different  model, 
but  to  train  every  police,  but  to  train  every  police  officer  in  commu- 
nity policing. 

And  I  will  certainly  be  happy  to  submit  for  the  record  at  some 
later  time  a  more  expansive  explanation  of  community  policing,  but 
community  policing  has  become  everybody's  watch  word  now.  Ev- 
erybody says,  well,  we've  got  to  have  community  policing;  that's  the 
answer  to  everything.  Well,  community  policing  is  not  the  answer 
to  everything  because  the  kind  of  studies  that  really  need  to  be 
done  hasn't  been  done.  Part  of  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
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do  is  to  look  at  these  things  that  we  keep  talking  about  and  say, 
do  they  work?  Do  they  work?  I  mean,  those  kind  of  questions 
haven't  been  asked. 

In  one  of  my  other  hats  with  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion on  a  2-year  study  of  crime  and  violence,  one  of  the  things  that 
we  came  away  with,  a  recommendation  is  to  have  some  Federal 
agency  look  at  these  programs.  It's  time  for  us  to  take  a  good  look 
at  all  of  these  programs  that  exist  that  we  spend  an  awfiil  lot  of 
money  on  and  either  affirm  that  they  have  impact  or  say  let's  get 
rid  of  the  program.  But  that  hasn't  been  done.  We  fall  in  love  with 
a  program.  We  get  identified  with  it,  and  we  say  that's  the  great 
God  in  Heaven.  Well,  it's  not.  Community  policing  is  not  the  great 
anything  at  this  point  because  we  haven't  really  taken  it  to  the 
next  level  that  she  talked  about  earlier.  We've  only  started  to  fight 
and  then  we've  thrown  a  couple  of  left  jabs  and  then  we've  run 
away.  We've  got  to  really  do  some  things.  So  community  policing — 
and  I'll  get  you  a  more  expansive  explanation,  but  it's  problem-solv- 
ing at  the  officer's  level. 

Ms.  Norton.  That  was  very — no,  that  was  very  helpful. 

Ms.  Byington,  are  you  in  beat  26? 

Ms.  Byengton.  No,  I  live  in  beat  153  in  the  fifth  district 

Ms.  Norton.  Because  you  attached  the  beat  26  newsletter. 

Ms.  Byington.  I  attached  the  beat  26  newsletter  because  we  had 
had  a  planning  meeting,  and  Joe  Safati  was  there,  and  it's  like 
beat  26  is  the  model  program  in  the  first  district,  and  I  attached 
a  beat  156  newsletter  because  that's  an  atypical  community  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  beat  that  sort  of  straddles  Lincoln  Park  and  is 
close  to  the  stadium  and  Kingman  Park  communities,  and  I  at- 
tached a  newsletter  from — what  was  the  other  one? — 31,  which  is 
another  community  on  Capitol  Hill  which  is  very  diverse  because 
it  incorporates  the  Orange  Hats  of  Barney  Circle  and  the  Ives 
Watch  neighborhood  group,  as  well  as  Potomac  Gardens.  So  I  tried 
to  show  by  sample  newsletters  that  what  we  put  together  in  our 
conglomeration  of  community  policing  is  a  beat  structure  of  our  di- 
verse community,  and  what  we  have  in  our  16  beats  of  community 
policing  was  built  out  of  what  beat  26  started,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  model  that  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  police  department. 

I  was  glad  that  you  said  that  it  was  a  style  of  policing  because 
community  policing  to  me  becomes  a  style  and  then  a  philosophy, 
and  then  it  becomes,  approaches  policy.  Style,  philosophy,  and  pol- 
icy. The  problem  is  it  doesn't  get  evaluated;  it  doesn't  have  follow- 
through.  It  gets  lost.  It  gets  compromised.  We  built  the  beat  struc- 
ture because  the  police  had  beats  and  we  were  going  to  work  with 
traditional  law  enforcement  and  still  keep  traditional  law  enforce- 
ment as  the  cornerstone.  So  we  built  onto  their  structure,  and  we 
incorporated  the  things  that  were  in  the  beat;  the  neighborhood  as- 
sociations, the  patrol  groups,  the  schools,  the  churches,  to  come  to- 
gether, as  you  and  I  know,  because  we  talked  to  you  about  this  and 
said  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  build  problem-solving  tiers.  We 
spent  a  lot  of  energy  on  it  and  came  in  with  our  model,  which  we'd 
be  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  some  other  time,  too,  and  how  we 
think  it  can  work  in  this  Federal  City,  because  it  does  involve  key 
missions  of  Federal  officers. 
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Why  I  like  community  policing,  which  is  kind  of  Dr.  Goldstein's 
phrase  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  vis-a-vis  the  earlier 
phrases  of,  let's  say,  community-oriented  policing  or  community 
empowerment  policing,  is  because  community  policing  is  two  words. 
It  shows  equal  weight  and  strength.  It's  that  court  of  two  with 
three,  of  course,  is  always  with  me,  the  spirit.  But  community 
empowerment  policing  became  kind  of  known  as  soft  on  crime,  too 
community-oriented,  too  many  social  programs,  too  much  preven- 
tion, not  enough  law  enforcement.  The  community  was  empowered, 
and  some  people  do  community  empowerment  policing  and  there's 
not  even  police  involved.  Community-oriented  policing  was  viewed 
as  being  whether  the  police  wanted  to  orient  themselves  to  the 
community  or  not,  which  is  kind  of  where  we  are,  I  think,  in  the 
District.  Do  the  police  really  want  to  orient  to  us  or  not? 

So  when  we're — we're  calling  our  model  now  community  policing 
with  community-oriented  problem-solving,  which  means  that  brings 
in  the  whole  array  of  the  chain  of  services  which  are  necessary  to 
solve  the  problems.  We're  having  good  luck  right  now,  to  give  a 
credit  to  the  District,  working  with  DCRA  under  Hampton  Cross, 
because  he's  starting  to  address  problem-solving,  and  so  we're  real- 
izing some  of  our  problem-solvings  can't  be  police  solutions.  They're 
too  busy.  They  have  too  many  tasks.  They  shouldn't  be  the  whole 
link,  DCRA,  now,  in  their  remodeling  is  making  it  easier  for  us  to 
go  down  and  find  the  name  of  an  owner  of  a  house  that's  been 
abandoned  or  that's  been  a  crack  house  or  that's  been  in  receiver- 
ship, and  to  help  us  through  the  steps  of  closing  that  house,  board- 
ing that  house  up.  We're  working  strictly  with  DCRA,  and  beat  30 
is  leading  the  way  in  that.  But  it  has  to  have  problem-solving;  oth- 
erwise, it  just  becomes  buzzwords. 

Ms.  Norton.  Well,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  model  you 
brought  to  us.  We,  of  course,  sent  you  to  Eric  Holder.  But  involving 
the  Federal  police,  given  particularly  where  your  beat  was  and 
where  Capitol  Hill  is  located,  and  I  link  to  what  we  heard  the  chief 
say,  that  there  isn't  enough  cooperation  between  them  because  of 
the  guidelines.  And  if  we  can  get  that  straightened  out,  it  may  be 
that  the  Federal  model  of  community  policing  that  you  came  for- 
ward with,  very  creative,  very  innovative  ideas,  can  truly  get  on 
track. 

I  asked  about  beat  26  because  I  live  in  beat  26,  and  I  get  the 
beat  26  newsletter,  which  comes  out  of  the  very  first  of  the  commu- 
nity policing  models  in  the  city.  A  sergeant,  as  I  recall.  Chief 
Fulwood,  took  on  the  work  of  going  from  house  to  house.  What  it 
has  done  in  my  Capitol  Hill  community  is  legendary.  It's  as  simple 
as  it  can  be.  It's  two  sides  of  one  page.  When  you  read  in  the  beat 
26  newsletter  that  the  people  who  left  their  back  porch  light  on  did 
not  have  break-ins,  whereas  the  people  who  did  did  have  break-ins, 
you  can  see  what  joining  the  community  with  the  cops  can  do.  So 
you  know  who  religiously  leaves  their  back  porch  light  on,  and,  as 
a  crime  prevention  technique,  it's  an  extraordinary  thing  when  it's 
done  well,  and  you  have  done  it  very  well. 

Ms.  Byington.  Well,  your  support  has  been  very  valuable  to  us, 
and  you're  referring  to  Wally  Bradford,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  sec- 
tor 3  of  the  first  district  at  that  time,  and  he  believed  in  the  con- 
cept— in  fact,  he's  now  a  retired,  rehired  senior  police  officer. 
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Ms.  Norton.  Yes. 

Ms.  Byengton.  He's  in  the  training  academy  and  he  has  worked 
with  Inspector  Dickerson  of  the  first  district  and  Inspector  Beheler 
of  the  fifth  district,  and  has  been  retraining  the  community,  the  of- 
ficers, in  an  updated  version  of  community  policing  using  problem- 
solving.  He's  committed  to  that.  He's  been  working  with  us.  He's 
been  working  with  Harold  Brazil's  Crime  Task  Force,  and  has  been 
pushing  the  chief  to  have  a  general  order  be  established  to  have 
the  beat  leader  program,  which  was  what  was  in  your  model  of 
1990  with  ex-Chief  Collins,  the  beat  leader  program,  to  become  the 
way  you  have  to  police. 

Ms.  Norton.  Yes.  Mr.  Foreman,  what  do  you  think  about  com- 
munity policing?  What  is  it,  and  has  it  helped  in  your  own  Orange 
Hat  work? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Initially,  yes.  I  haven't  seen  community  policing 
in  years.  To  be  honest  with  you,  since  the  new  chief  came  onboard, 
community  policing  went  out  the  door.  It  doesn't  exist  on  the  street 
and  districts  all  over,  and  I  get  calls  from  my  coordinators  that  I 
have  all  over  town.  And  now  we  have  sectors,  area  of  sectors,  whole 
sectors,  we  have  nobody,  no  police  officers  running  those  sectors. 
We  have  a  sector  system  set  up  now,  but  quite  a  few  nights  we 
have  to  close  down  sector  and  run  it  districtwide  because  they  do 
not  have  enough  personnel  to  cover  sectors.  Some  nights  we  only 
have  three  cars  for  the  whole  district.  We  only  have  six,  eight  offi- 
cers running  the  whole  district  for  the  whole  rollcall. 

We  don't  do  community  policing.  We  don't  have  personnel  on 
duty  at  the  time  that  is  needed  to  do  community  policing.  We  are 
very  concerned  that  we  don't  have  officers  that  can  ride  by  and 
make  contact  with  the  groups  in  a  lot  of  areas,  because  right  now 
we  still  have  some  groups  out  in  some  pretty  dangerous  areas.  So 
we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  move  people  around  that  can  handle 
a  situation;  guys  that  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, we  try  to  put  them  into  areas  where  things  are  toughest  be- 
cause we  know  that  from  time  to  time  we're  not  going  to  have  po- 
lice officers  there  to  answer  the  call  in  case  we  get  in  a  jam. 

So  right  now  we  have  a  police  department  now  that's  bent  on 
being  a  big  investigative  unit  rather  than  a  community-based  unit. 
We  have  some  right  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
probably  some  of  the  greatest  investigators  in  the  world.  We  have 
some  of  the  largest  squads  of  investigators  that  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and  this  is  where  all  per- 
sonnel who  came  from  the  districts  have  gone  into  new  investiga- 
tive units,  and  so  we  lose  them  from  the  district.  We  lose  them 
from  the  district;  we  lose  them  from  the  car  patrol  areas;  we  lose 
them  from  the  foot  beat  areas.  So  in  a  lot  of  communities  they  don't 
see  police  officers  for  days  and  days,  and  that  is  unacceptable;  it 
should  not  be,  but  it  is. 

Ms.  Norton.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  what  you've  just  said  gives  a 
graphic  example  of  what  happens  when  there's  a  competition  be- 
tween the  ever  important  traditional  policing  that's  needed  to  cover 
a  wider  area  and  the  community  policing  that's  needed  to  keep 
crime  from  occurring  in  the  first  place  or  mop  it  up  and  get  the 
community  involved  sufficient  to  do  that.  Of  course,  with  the  Dis- 
trict strapped  the  way  it  is,  what  you're  saying  is  that  all  the  re- 
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sources  are  going  into  simply  maintaining  regular  police  oper- 
ations, and  I  agree  with  you  that's  unacceptable  if  we  really  want 
to  get  at  deterring  crime. 

I  know  Ms.  Nero  that  this  question  doesn't  apply  in  quite  the 
same  way  to  you,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve that  there's  been  any  change  in  the  way  in  which  the  police 
operate  in  your  area  since  your  nephew  was  killed  or  if  you  think 
the  murder  was  related  in  any  way  to  lack  of  enforcement.  First 
of  all,  where  was  the  murder? 

Ms.  Nero.  At  18th  and  D  Streets  Northeast. 

Ms.  Norton.  Eighteen  and  E  Northeast? 

Ms.  Nero.  D,  where  they've  had  a  lot  of  killings  up  in  that  area, 
right  on  the  same  corner,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  live  close  to 
the  corner  of  20th  and  E  and  I  very  seldom  see  a  police  car  come 
down  my  street.  In  fact,  I've  called  Inspector  Beheler  on  numerous 
occasions.  I  might  see  a  police  officer  ride  through  that  day  and  no 
more.  And  18th  and  D,  the  boys  are  still  on  the  corner.  I  don't  see 
police  cars  around  there,  either.  They  do  sometimes  have  the — 
what  is  it? — the  spotlights  that  you  mentioned,  the  National  Guard 
out  there  sometimes,  once  a  week,  but,  no,  very  rarely  do  I  see  po- 
lice in  that — patrolling  that  area. 

Ms.  Norton.  That  is  a  relatively  high  crime  area. 

Ms.  Nero.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Foreman.  A  few  other  things.  She  mentioned  National 
Guard  being  in  the  area.  The  National  Guard  was  an  initiative  set 
up  by  Chief  Fulwood,  set  up  whereby  the  National  Guard  would 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  citizens  of  those  communities,  and 
primary  at  that  time  was  mostly  Orange  Hatters.  So  we  more  or 
less  gave  a  listing  of  where  we  would  like  to  have  the  lights  at, 
what  area  was  a  high  crime  area,  where  a  new  area — a  new  group 
of  people  is  coming  out  into.  So  lights  were  there  to  assist  and  help 
at  that  junction,  but  now  they  have  reached  a  point  now  that  the 
police  department  don't  respond  to  requests  that  we  ask  for  lights 
any  longer  from  the  D.C.  National  Guard.  They  have  taken  that 
element  away  from  us.  We  had  it  for  4  years,  4V2  years,  but  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  we  cannot  utilize  it.  Now  the  police  department 
takes  the  lights  and  puts  them  where  they  want  to  put  them  when 
they  want  them.  In  other  words,  they're  saying  the  heck  with  the 
people;  we're  going  to  do  it  our  way,  and  they  do  it  their  way.  We 
can't  get  lights  anymore. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  know,  Mr.  Foreman,  as 
a  result  of  your  testimony,  I  know  that  the  chief  would  be  willing 
to  meet  with  you.  I  think  some  of  these  issues  need  to  be  cleared 
up.  I'm  going  to  make  a  phone  call  to  him, 

Mr.  Foreman.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Norton. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  present  during  your  direct  testimony, 
but  I've  known  you  people  for  38  years,  and  I've  worked  all  over 
in  New  York  City,  and  certainly,  as  the  chief  in  Raleigh,  NC,  I  saw 
a  different  type  of  law  enforcement.  And  I  came  to  a  realization 
many,  many,  many  years  ago  that  we  can't  solve  the  crime  prob- 
lem; the  police  can't.  And  it  takes  the  people  to  do  that  with  us  as- 
sisting them.  The  neighborhood  has  to  know  that  we  can't  do  it. 
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You  can  do  it.  You  turn  on  your  light  and  crime  decreases.  We 
study  crime  statistics  on  burglaries  and  we  see  burglaries  happen 
at  night.  There  are  a  lot  of  burglaries  that  happen  in  the  day  as 
well,  but  when  we  turn  on  the  light,  we  see  crime  decrease.  And 
folks  in  a  community  are  the  light  of  a  community;  it's  called  toler- 
ance or  nontolerance,  and  the  criminal  element  knows  this;  most 
of  the  criminal  element  knows  this.  There's  some  criminal  ele- 
ments, some  parts  of  the  criminal  element  that  don't  care,  the  real 
hardcore  criminal  element.  You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do, 
probably  more. 

And  I  feel — I  feel  it's  doable  in  D.C.  I  asked  the  chief  the  first 
time  we  sat  down  and  spoke,  and  he  wasn't  sure  where  I  was  com- 
ing from.  And,  basically,  my  first  two  meetings  were  just  to  con- 
vince the  chief  and  Eric  Holder  and  the  Judge,  Judge  Walton  at 
that  time,  and  then  Judge  Hamilton,  that  I'm  not  coming  in  to 
Washington,  DC,  to  run  a  police  department. 

Excuse  me.  I'll  have  to  call  a  recess.  I  will  be  back  in  5  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Heineman.  I'd  like  to  call  this  session  back  in  order  and  fin- 
ish my  remarks,  just  to  let  you  folks  know  where  this  D.C.  over- 
sight task  force  is  coming  from.  And  I  spoke  to  the  chief  and  to  Eric 
Holder  and  two  of  the  judges  to  let  them  know  that  my  job  is  a 
support  role;  my  job  is  to  help  them  get  the  things  they  need  to 
do  what  they  say  needs  to  be  done. 

And  I  was  given  a  laundry  list  of  needs,  and  they  all  looked  fa- 
miliar to  me.  I  think  those  needs  are  shared  by  most  cities  in  ex- 
tremist, and  I  intend  to  follow  through  on  those  things  that  I  told 
them  I  would  do.  I  intend  to  support  them  to  the  ultimate,  and, 
hopefully,  be — hopefully,  be  the  most  active  cheerleader  that  I've 
ever  been.  I'm  not  here  to  run  the  police  department.  The  chief, 
Chief  Thomas,  knows  more  about  policing  here  in  this  District  than 
I  do,  although  he's  left.  Now  we're  going  to  have  an  interim  chief, 
and  I'm  going  to  work  with  him  as  best  I  can  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  here  in  this  District.  And  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  ada- 
mant about  changing  the  quality  of  life  in  this  city  for  the  people 
that  live  here,  the  people  that  come  here.  This  is  the  capital  of  the 
world  without  question,  and  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  if  there 
was  a  breakdown  under  the  previous  chief.  I  don't  know  what  your 
perceptions,  Mr.  Foreman,  as  far  as  community  policing  was.  I  can 
assure  you  that's  going  to  get  a  very  good  look-see  very  shortly  by 
the  interim  chief  and  those  people  that  will  work  with  him.  It's  ex- 
tremely important  for  you  to  know  that  we  care,  and,  hopefully — 
hopefully — this  is  going  to  be  the  city  you  want  it  to  be. 

Now  this  is  just  criminal  justice.  I  am  relegated  to  the  task  of 
criminal  justice  oversight,  and  that's  bad  word  to  use,  "oversight." 
And  I've  tried  as  hard  as  I  can,  speaking  to  the  council  individ- 
ually, to  let  them  know  that  they're  running  this  city,  that  I'm  not 
running  this  city  where  criminal  justice  is  concerned.  I  sat  for  a 
while  with  Ms.  Norton,  and,  hopefully,  made  some  inroads  in  that 
regard.  This  is  not  my  city.  I'm  here  as  an  ex-oflficio  Member  of 
Congress  to  do  what  you  folks  tell  us  really  needs  to  be  done, 
whether  it  be  equipment  for  the  police  department,  radios,  walkie- 
talkies,    computers,    things    that   perhaps   your   organization,   Mr. 
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Foreman,  and  others  like  yours  feel  you  need  equipment  to  do  the 
job. 

We  had,  likewise,  Community  Watch;  we  had  community  work- 
ers, and  community  workers,  we  were  able  to  give  them  walkie- 
talkies,  no  guns,  walkie-talkies  and  walk  in  pairs.  We  did  this  a 
long  time  ago  in  New  York,  and  they  did  it  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Now  you  may  not  remember  that,  but  I  was  around 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  was,  too.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heineman.  I  missed  the  First  World  War  by  not  a  lot. 
[Laughter.] 

But  there's  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  done,  and  I'm  excited 
about  it.  I'm  very  excited  about  it  because  in  this  city  you  can  see 
things  changing  because  there  are  horror  stories  here.  There  are 
horror  stories  in  every  large  city,  but  they  seem  to  be  happening 
more  frequently  here  than  most  other  places.  And  with  the  number 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  here,  certainly  we  bring  them  together 
and  ask  them,  "What  can  you  do  for  us?  How  can  you  alleviate  our 
problems?" 

I  know  there  are  money  problems  here  in  the  District,  and  I 
know  the  morale  of  the  police  department  is  devastated  because  of 
the  pay  cuts,  as  other  agencies  as  well.  That,  coupled  with  turn- 
over, coupled  with  some  bad  publicity  at  times,  coupled  with  lack 
of  equipment,  I  think  with  all  of  those  things  on  their  shoulders, 
that  they're  doing  an  excellent  job  as  a  police  department.  And  in 
any  police  department  you  can  pick  out  rotten  apples.  I've  had 
mine;  I've  gotten  rid  of  mine;  I've  hired  them  and  I  was  their  alpha 
and  omega.  They  came  in  because  I  hired  them  by  mistake,  and  I 
fired  them  on  purpose. 

That's  not — that  doesn't  say  that  you're  unique  here  in  this  Dis- 
trict, but  I'm  excited  about  my  role.  I'm  excited  about  the  role  that 
Eric  is  going  to  play.  I'm  excited  about  the  role  that  Judge  Hamil- 
ton is  going  to  play.  We're  for  real.  We  want  to  make  a  difference 
here,  and  we  can't  do  it  without  you  folks,  without  the  neighbor- 
hood knowing  and  wanting  to  do  it,  because  it  shows;  the  criminals 
know  that.  If  you're  just  going  to  be  part  of  the  woodwork  and 
watch,  they're  going  to  crawl  all  over  you,  but  if  you're  going  to 
stand  up  and  take  a  position,  it  matters.  And  I'm  just  excited  about 
this. 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  coming  today,  and,  hopefully,  we  can 
work  together.  I  mean,  this  isn't  the  end  for  you  people.  I  hope  this 
is  just  the  beginning,  so  that  we  can  network  in  a  community  polic- 
ing mode,  community  policing  concept.  There  are  many  faces  of 
community  policing.  You  have  to  tailor  it  to  the — you  have  to  tailor 
it  to  the  community. 

So  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  next  chief,  the  interim 
chief,  and  also  Eric  Holder  and  the  judges,  and  do  for  them  what 
they  need  to  be  done  so  that  they  can  do  their  job. 

And,  again,  thank  you  so  much  for  coming  today. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heeneman.  OK  Our  fourth  witness — and  he  will  comprise 
the  whole  panel — is  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  Chief  Langston, 
a  long-time  veteran  of  the  Park  Police  who  was  appointed  chief  in 
September  1991.  He's  responsible  for  a  force  of  655  officers  and  125 
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civilian  employees  assigned  to  National  Park  Service  parkways, 
monuments,  and  memorials  in  the  greater  Washington,  DC,  area, 
as  well  as  other  Park  Service  areas. 

A  graduate  of  Florida  State  University  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  police  administration,  he  began  his  U.S.  Park  Police  Service  in 
August  1965  as  a  patrolman  covering  foot,  cruiser,  and  motorcycle 
beats.  Active  in  numerous  civic  and  professional  organizations,  the 
Washington,  DC,  native  remains  a  member  of  the  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Rescue  Squad  and  is  a  member  and  past  president  of  its 
board  of  directors.  Chief  Langston  has  received  numerous  awards 
and  honors  for  his  professional  contributions,  including  election  to 
the  Montgomery  County  Fire  and  Rescue  Hall  of  Fame.  Quite  im- 
pressive. Chief. 

I  thank  you  for  coming  today  and  being  part  of  this,  hopefully, 
new  day  in  Washington,  DC,  where  we  can  all  work  together  and 
hope  to  have  a  great  deal  of  success  in  restoring  the  city  to  where 
it  should  be  in  this  world,  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  people 
in  it,  to  a  better  quality  of  life  than  they've  experienced. 

Did  you  bring  a  remarks,  written  remarks? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  E.  LANGSTON,  CHIEF,  U.S.  PARK 

POLICE 

Chief  Langston.  Oh,  I  did,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  I'm  per- 
plexed whether  I  should  call  you  chief  or  Mr.  Chairman  now.  We 
have  to 

Mr.  Heineman.  Call  me  chief. 

Chief  Langston.  OK.  I  know  you  like  that. 

I  do  have  some  prepared  remarks.  And,  first  of  all,  let  me  say 
it's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  before  you.  This  is  my  city,  Washington, 
DC.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  city,  and  it's  a  honor  for  me  to 
sei^e  as  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

The  number  of  Park  policemen  that  we  have  assigned  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  is  520.  The  rest  are  outside  of  that  area  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  and  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  as  advisers,  and,  of  course,  that  520  that  are  assigned  here 
also  patrol  in  the  11  jurisdictions  surrounding,  including  Washing- 
ton, DC,  but  also  Arlington  and  Fairfax  and  Alexandria  and  Staf- 
ford County,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Prince  Greorges,  and  all  the 
surrounding  jurisdictions. 

I  did  not  realize  that  you  had  a  resume,  and  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  a  little  bit  about  myself  on  this,  so  I  can  forego  that.  But  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  is  one  of  the  oldest  law  enforcement  organizations 
in  the  country.  It  was  formed  in  1791  by  a  board  of  directors  estab- 
lished by  George  Washington,  but  we're  very  unique  in  that  we're 
an  urban  law  enforcement  organization  under  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  Interior.  And  the  National  Park  Service  ba- 
sically has  two  entities  in  law  enforcement,  the  National  Park 
Service  rangers  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police.  We  excel  in  urban  law 
enforcement.  That's  our  forte,  and  with  that  we're  very  comfortable. 
We're  in  the  recreation,  in  the  national  recreation  area  up  in  New 
York  City.  Approximately  100  officers  are  assigned  up  there,  and 
we've  just  recently  taken  over  the  protection  for  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty; also,  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  the  large  urban  recreation  there 
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in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  patrolled  by — and  the  Presidio — now 
patrolled  by  approximately  100  ofTicers. 

Within  the  Washington,  DC,  area  itself,  approximately  22  per- 
cent of  the  land  mass  is  a  national  park,  and  we're  responsible  for 
that  portion  of  it.  We  provide  the  full  range  of  law  enforcement 
services,  including  investigations,  detectives,  patrol,  aviation,  ev- 
erything that  a  normal  urban  police  department  would  encompass. 

You're  aware  that  this  Nation's  Capital,  not  only  do  we  have  a 
large  residential  area,  but  we  attract  some  40  million  annual  visi- 
tors, both  national  and  international  visitors,  that  come  to  visit  our 
monuments,  our  memorials,  or  participate  in  the  activities  of  every 
day  here  in  Washington,  DC.  At  the  base  of  the  Capitol  here  as  you 
look  out  over  the  expanse  of  The  Mall,  obviously,  that's  a  national 
park,  and  we're  dedicated  to  protect  those  citizens  that  are  in  the 
national  park  area,  but  not  only  the  monumental  corps;  as  you  look 
out  in  Anacostia,  some  large  parks  in  Anacostia  are  under  protec- 
tion of  the  Park  Police.  Through  every  element  of  this  city,  whether 
it's  in  Georgetown,  through  the  C&O  Canal,  it's  in  Northeast  or 
Northwest  or  Southwest,  we  have  large  urban  parks  that  we  main- 
tain in  a  safe  and  proper  condition,  and  I  think  we  do  a  pretty  good 
job.  I  think  Anacostia,  one  of  our  Anacostia  parks  right  to  the  river 
is  one  of  the  safest  parks  within  the  city,  and  we  need  to  be  able 
to  have  the  residents  feel  comfortable  when  they  come  into  the 
parks,  so  that  they  can  relax  and  recreate  and  partake  in  it. 

We  work  with  every  agency  that's  in  this  city,  whether  it's  a  city 
agency,  a  Federal  agency,  or  the  State  agencies  outside.  We  have 
65  memoranda  of  understandings  for  cooperation  with  various  ju- 
risdictions and  local  agencies.  We  also  provide  law  enforcement 
services  to  entities  such  as  the  Smithsonian.  We  provide  their  full 
range  of  police  services,  the  Holocaust  Memorial,  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, Arlington  National  Cemetery,  and  many  others  that  expand  be- 
yond the  Washington,  DC,  area.  So  not  only  do  we  provide  those 
services  within  the  National  Park  Service  areas,  but  also  areas  like 
the  gallery  of  art  museums  and  what  have  you.  But  we  do  that  by 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  those  organizations. 

I  think  you  can  see  that  there's  a  variety  of  our  crimefighting  ef- 
forts that  are  traced  through  these  memoranda  of  understandings, 
and  we're  very  pleased  that  we've  been  able  to  do  it.  I  want  to  give 
you  an  example  of  what  we've  been  doing  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  Ms.  Norton  is  certainly  aware  of  our  activities  in  the 
crimefighting  up  in  the  fifth  district  with  Metropolitan  police, 
where  when  President  Clinton  denied  the  National  Guard  assist- 
ance to  the  city,  the  President  brought  forth  all  the  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  and  asked  what  was  it  we  could  do  to  provide 
relief  to  the  city  and  the  crime-infested  areas. 

At  that  time  we  developed  what  we  thought  we  could  do.  We 
were  at  that  time  about  43  officers  short,  if  I  recall.  We  told  Chief 
Thomas,  and  we  sat  down  with  him  and  said,  "This  is  what  we  will 
do  with  you.  You  give  us  an  assignment  and  we'll  provide  50  offi- 
cers to  reduce  crime  in  that  area."  He  gave  us  the  two  roughest  sec- 
tions, two  districts  or  two  sections  within  the  fifth  district.  We  de- 
ployed 50  officers  to  work  24  hours  a  day  for  8  months.  We  reduced 
crime  up  there  by  65  percent  in  those  two  sectors. 
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The  thing  that  was  so  marvelous  about  it  is  that  it  allowed  peo- 
ple to  come  out,  back  out  on  the  porches  of  their  homes  to  sit  and 
not  be  fearful  of  drive-by  shootings.  It  also  allowed  people  to  walk 
on  the  street,  for  the  kids  to  play  on  the  sidewalk,  to  utilize  their 
residential  area  in  a  safe  situation.  We  moved  the  drug  havens 
somewhere.  Obviously,  they  moved,  probably  to  another  part  of  the 
city. 

But  we  went  at  that  very  effectively.  Officers  were  trained  to 
deal  in  the  community,  and  they  worked  very  well  with  the  com- 
munity. When  we  deactivated  that  task  force,  I  had  mothers  and 
fathers,  actually  had  young  kids,  come  up  to  me  and  ask  that  we 
not  deactivate  it.  Obviously,  it  cost  us  a  lot.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  cost  the  Park  Police  significantly  to  provide  that  personnel  for 
that  length  of  time  in  order  to  reduce  that  crime.  We  ended  up  giv- 
ing up  about  two  recruit  classes  in  that  endeavor  because  of  the 
overtime  costs  that  we  had  to  incur. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  were  effective  in  taking  hundreds  of  guns 
off  the  street,  solving  several  homicide  cases.  I  think  we  recovered 
over  163  stolen  vehicles;  many  of  them  were  occupied.  And  we  went 
up  there  with  the  attitude  that  we  meant  business.  There  were  no 
personnel  complaints.  There  was  just  nothing  but  tremendous  sup- 
port from  the  community,  and  we  have  a  very  fond  feeling  for  that 
particular  section  of  the  city. 

I  do  have — I  have  been  advised  that  you're  interested  in  there 
particular  questions  or  issues:  what  is  the  crime  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  seen  by  the  Park  Police?  And  if  I — I'm  not 
sure  what  my  time  limit  is  here.  If  you  have  a  big  gong  or  a  red 
light  or  something  you'd  like  to  impose  upon  me,  please  tell  me  and 
I'll  curtail  my  comments. 

Juvenile  crime  as  well  as  crime  associated  with  drug  and  gang 
violence  are  so  prevalent  in  the  area  that  many  people  are  afraid 
to  visit  our  Nation's  Capital.  Compounding  this  problem  is  a  failure 
to  hold  people  accountable  for  their  actions.  We  hear  about  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  provide  fertile  grounds  for  crime,  but 
often  we  overlook  the  fact  that  crime  is  an  act  by  a  person  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  made  a  conscious  decision  to  inflict  bodily  or 
economic  harm  on  another  person. 

Major  factors  in  high  crime  in  this  area  include  easily  available 
alcohol  and  drugs,  not  only  to  adults,  but  to  minors.  Quality-of-life 
crimes  such  as  disorderly  conduct,  urinating  and  defecating  in  pub- 
lic, and  public  intoxication  makes  visiting  many  of  these  areas  not 
only  unsafe,  but  unhealthy.  And  if  you  look  around  at  the  National 
Park  areas,  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  quality-of-life  crimes. 
You  don't  see  panhandlers  coming  up  and  bothering  you. 

I  must  admit  that  I  really  supported  the  new  mayor  of  New  York 
City  when  his  first  action  was  to  do  away  with  the  squeegee  people 
up  there  in  the  city,  where  they  would  come  and  wash  your  win- 
dows and  demand  money,  and  if  you  didn't  give  in  to  their  de- 
mands, they  would  then  rake  a  key  or  something  down  your  car  or 
somehow  vandalize  your  property.  This  is  just  a  form  of  extortion 
and  robbery,  and  that's  what  we  try  to  do  with  the  people  who  are 
in  the  cities,  to  try  to  make  the  park  areas  as  safe  as  we  can. 

Now  our  officers,  as  they  travel  throughout  the  city,  have  the 
same  powers  and  authority  as  the  Metropolitan  police  officer.  Con- 
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gress,  in  their  wisdom,  back  in  the  late  1800's  gave  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Pohce  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  Metropolitan  police 
officer.  And  that  wisdom  I  think  shows  because  we  not  only  will  ar- 
rest for  a  crime  that  occurs  on  a  national  park,  but  as  we  see 
crimes  occurring  throughout  the  city  our  officers  will  stop  and  take 
the  action  and  make  the  arrest  and  bring  the  subject  to  court  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  system.  I  think  it's  very  effective. 

All  of  our  tickets,  our  parking  tickets,  our  crime,  all  the  fines 
come  back  into  the  city  of  Washington,  DC,  roughly  about  $6  or  $7 
million  in  revenue.  We  feel  that  we're  an  integral  part  of  the  city 
law  enforcement  program,  and  we  work  very  closely  with  not  only 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police,  but  the  other  agencies  that  are  in 
the  District. 

The  epidemic  of  crack  cocaine  has  wrecked  havoc  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  rival  gangs  that  roam  the  street  are  quite  evi- 
dent. We  were  very  involved  in  drug  apprehension  and  programs. 
Our  organization,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  if  you  look  at  the  Council 
of  Governments'  statistics  that  have  just  been  published,  you  will 
see  that  our  force,  among  all  of  the  19  jurisdictions  I  believe  that 
are  in  the  cog  region,  is  No.  3  in  the  apprehension  of  the  sales  of 
drugs  and  the  manufacture  of  drugs.  We  get  very  involved  in  this 
type  of  activities.  We  are  on  many  of  the  task  forces  that  are  put 
together  by  ATF  and  DEA,  the  Mass  Transit  Task  Force  where 
people  are  using  mass  transit  to  bring  drugs  into  the  city,  and 
we're  also  on  the  new  ATF  Task  Force  and  the  HYDA  Task  Force. 
We  participate  fully  in  all  of  these. 

Now  if  you'll  feel  free  to  ask  a  question,  I'll  stop  at  any  time,  but 
I  only  have  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  Heineman.  We'll  have  time  for  questions. 

Chief  Langston.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Heineman.  We'll  make  time. 

Chief  Langston.  OK  To  protect  turf  drug  gangs  carrying  weap- 
ons and  fire  power  that  is  equal  to  or  not  greater  than — or  many 
times  greater  than  what  our  officers  are  carrying — there's  little  re- 
spect for  police  officers  in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  slaying  of  the  Metropolitan  police  sergeant 
and  two  FBI  agents  in  the  Metropolitan  police  headquarters,  and 
the  stalking  and  shooting  of  several  Metropolitan  police  officers, 
the  murder  of  a  Prince  Georges  County  officer  and  the  execution- 
style  murder  of  an  FBI  agent  who  was  attempting  to  apprehend  a 
stalker.  This  is  incredible  when  you  sit  down  and  you  think  about 
the  loss  of  life  just  from  that. 

Oflen  automobiles  are  stolen  by  joy-riding  and  showboating  use. 
They  steal  cars  in  order  to — some  of  them  are — actually,  people 
place  orders  for  certain  types  of  vehicles  and  they  go  out  and  sell 
them.  We  had  one  young  boy  that  we  arrested  down  at  Mt.  Vernon 
who  we  have  closed  over  35  cases  of  stolen  autos.  He  led  us  to  the 
chop  shops  and  the  fences  that  he  was  selling  these  cars  and  auto 
parts  through,  and  he  let — he  had  been  apprehended  a  number  of 
times,  but  was  never  issued  or  never  given  any  sentences.  And  if 
you  have  one  of  these  that  can  steal  that  many  cars  and  do  that 
much  havoc  within  an  area,  I  think  it's  time  to  get  tough. 

The  penalties  for  stealing  a  car  are  so  lenient  that  many  times 
the  defendants  are  placed  in  probation  because  the  offense  is  cat- 
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egorized  as  a  property  crime.  In  a  court  system  which  is  overbur- 
dened and  jail  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  at  a  pre- 
mium, many  car  thieves  are  let  go,  just  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  criminals  apprehended  are  set  free  before  the  ar- 
resting officer  even  completes  their  paperwork.  All  these  factors  im- 
pact tne  quality  of  life  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  our 
national  parks  and  our  monuments  and  our  tourists. 

We  organized  to  fight  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We're  or- 
ganized as  normal  police  departments  are.  The  backbone  of  our  or- 
ganization is  a  24-hour  patrol  branch,  where  officers  are  patrolling 
on  a  variety  of  methods — by  cars,  motorcycles,  scooters,  horseback, 
bicycles.  We  have  a  very  active  criminal  investigation  branch  that 
includes  detectives  and  investigators,  plain  clothes  officers,  that  are 
patrolling  24  hours  a  day.  We  use  a  lot  of  overcoat  and  plain 
clothes  officers  in  dealing  with  our  stakeouts  in  the  area,  looking 
for  crime. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Chief  Langston  follows:] 
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Prkpared  Statkmknt  of  Rohkrt  E.  I^ngston,  Chikk,  U.S.  Park  Polick 

Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  Robert  E.  Langsion.  and  I  have  been  the  Chief  of  the  United  Slates  Park 
Police  since  September  1991.    {  have  been  in  law  enforcement  for  29  years 
with  most  of  this  time  being  spent  right  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  United  States  Park  Police,  we 
are  one  of  tJie  oldest  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  country  and  were 
originally  created  by  President  George  Washington  in  1791.    The  United 
States  Park  Police  is  a  unique,  urban,  law  enforcement  agency  that  is  a  pan 
of  the  National  Park  Service.    We  are  the  only  uniformed.  Federal  police 
agency  that  provides  a  full-range  of  law  enforcement  services  in  the  United 
States. 

Withm  the  District  of  Columbia,  Park  Police  officers  have  the  same  powers 
as  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  Our  fundamental  mission 
is  to  provide  law  enforcement  services  to  federal  park  lands,  which  account 
for  22%  of  the  land  mass  in  Washington  DC.    As  you  are  aware,  the 
Nation's  Capital  attracts  more  than  40  million  visitors  annually,  which 
significantly  in^pacts  the  law  enforcement  services  provided  by  the 
Metropoliun  Police  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Over  the  years,  the  Force  has  grown  in  size  and  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
have  expanded.  Members  of  the  Force  not  only  patrol  national  park  lands  in 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  and  the  environs  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  in 
1972  Field  Offices  were  established  at  the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  at  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  in 
San  Francisco,  California. 

The  United  States  Park  Police  is  a  full-service  police  department  and 
currently  has  an  authorized  strength  of  689  sworn  law  enforcement  officers 
consisting  of  cruiser,  scooter,  motorcycle,  horsemounted,  bicycle,  marine, 
aviation/medevac,  foot,  K-9.  special  weapons  and  tactics,  and  detective  units. 
The  Force  is  also  responsible  for  providing  professional  law  enforcement 
advisors  in  each  National  Park  Service  region  in  the  country. 

The  United  States  Park  Police  consistently  works  in  a  cohesive  maftner  with 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  and  community  groups  to  suppress  crime  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.    The  success  of  our  crime  fighting  efforts  can  be 
traced  through  the  numerous  mutual  aid  agreements  and  memorandums  of 
understanding  we  have  throughout  the  area. 
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ISSUE  li  HhAt  la  tb«  crln«  problam  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
seen  by  tbe  United  States  Parte  Police? 

Crime  and  its  attendant  ills  are  the  major  problems  facing  the 
nation  today.  Citizens  and  visitors  to  the  nation's  capital  are 
concerhed  for  their  safety -in  their  residences  and  on  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Juvenile  crime,  as  well  as  crime  associated  with 
associated  with  drugs  and  gang  violence,  are  so  prevalent  in  this 
area  that  many  people  are  in  fear  of  visiting  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Compounding  this  problem  is  the  failure  to  hold  people  accountable 
for  their  actions.  We  hear  a  lot  about  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  provide  the  fertile  ground  for  crime.  Often 
overlooked  is  the  critical  point  that  crime  is  am  act  by  a  person 
who,  for  whatever  reasons,  made  a  conscious  decision  to  inflict 
bodily  or  economic  harm  on  another  person. 

Easy  availability  of  illegal  drugs  in  general  and  alcoholic 
beverages  to  minors  in  particular  are  major  factors  in  the  high 
level  of  crime  in  this  area.  "Quality  of  life  crimes",  such  as 
disorderly  conduct,  urinating  and  defecating  in  public,  and  public 
intoxication,  make  visiting  mamy  areas  not  only  unsafe  but  also 
unhealthy.  Many  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  commit  crimes  to 
support  their  addictions . 

Many  juveniles  are  in  a  school  system  that  does  not  develop  the 
necessary  skills  to  bring  about  «  better  education  and  help  develop 
higher  critical  thinking  skills.  These  juveniles  idolize  drug 
dealers  with  fancy  cars,  weapons,  and  jewelry.  Many  of  these 
youths  do  not  have  adequate  role  models  and  are  brought  up  with  a 
jaundiced  view  of  what  is  morally  right  and  wrong. 

The  epidemic  of  crack  cocaine  has  wrought  havoc  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Rival  gangs  make  the  'streets  seem  like  combat  zones,- 
weapons  with  heavy  firepower  are  coniaon  in  street  shootings.  Gangs 
are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other  and  have  caused  many  of  the 
middle  class  to  flee  the  inner  city.  Violent  street  crime  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  socio-economic  scale  is  more  prevalent  as  people 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands . 

To  protect  "turf",  drug  gangs  for  the  most  part  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  in  carrying  weapons  with  firepower  that  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  the  police.  There  is  no  little  xespect  for 
the  police  officer  In  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duty  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  slaylngs  of  an  MPD  Sergeant  and  2  FBI 
agents  In  Metropolitan  Police  Headquarters,  the  stalking  and 
shooting  of  several  Metropolitan  police  officers,  the  murder  of  a 
Prince  George's  County  police  officer,  and  the  execution-style 
murder  of  an  FBI  agent  attempting  to  apprehend  a  stalker. 

Often  automobiles  are  stolen  for  joy  riding  and  "show  Jaoating." 
Yoiing  thieves  also  steal  cars  "to  order"  for  mainy  unscrupulous  body 
shops  who  contract  out  for  stolen  autos .  The  penalties  for 
stealing  a  car  are  so  lenient  that  many  times  defendants  are  placed 
on  probation  because  the  offense  is  categorized  as  a  property 
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ae  the  Secret  Service  and  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service     wichui 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  The  U.S.  Park  Police  bicycle  patrol  program  is  another 
innovative  method  of  crime  prevention  detection  and 
apprehension  of  criminals.  In  certain  circumstance  a  bicycle 
patrol  officer  can  move  a  lot  faster  and  cover  a  lot  more 
ground  than  other  means  of  pursuit  and  apprehension. 

7.  With  the  increased  threat  of  acts  of  terrorism,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  has  increased  security  for  the  White  House,  and  the 
monuments,  memorials,  and  museums  throughout  the  city.  While 
maintaining  it's  level  of  manpower  the  U.S.  Park  Police  in 
patrolling  the  beats  in  the  city,  the  Force  is  now 
additionally  providing  24 -hour  coverage  to  several  additional 
installations  that  may  be  in  danger  of  terrorist  attacks. 

8.  The  U.S.  Park  Police  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  variety 
of  pamphlets  to  identify  various  types  of  crime  that  occur  in 
the  parks  and  to  educate  the  public  in  their  avoidance.  A 
pamphlet  on  carjacking  prevention  gives  helpful  advice  on  how 
to  enter  amd  exit  a  vehicle,  what  to  do  while  on  the  road,  and 
what  to  do  if  you  are  involved  in  a  carjacking.  Another 
pamphlet  on  park  visitation  gives  helpful  information 
conceiming  how  to  enjoy  the  parks  safely  and  what  to  do  if  you 
are  attacked. 

9.  Since  1989  the  Force  has  taken  a  lead  role  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  in  the  presentation  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  (DARB)  program,  a  comprehensive, 
comnvun icy -based  education  plan  to  teach  the  children  of  this 
region  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  drug  use .  We  have 
coordinated  our  efforts  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  Dr.  Shelvie  McCoy,  Director  of  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  Education  for  the  D.C.  Public  Schools,  to  expand 
the  DARE  program  in  the  city.  The  U.S.  Park  Police  is  also 
the  training  coordinator  for  the  DARB  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

10 .  Ab  part  of  our  community  outreach  program,  the  Force  has 
established  an  Explorer  Post  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
involves  young  people  who  are  interested  in  learning  and 
gaining  experience  in  the  law  enforcement  profession.  The 
Explorers  assist  the  Force  with  crowd,  parking,  and  traffic 
control  during  parades  and  special  events.  Our  Explorers  have 
also  undertaken  various  projects,  including  Che  Food  for  the 
Needy  program. 
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ISSUE  2:  What  la  ctirz-ently  being  dona  to  help  fight  criae  in  the 
District  o£  Columbia? 

The  United  States  Park  Police  is  actively  engaged  in  combatting 
crime  and  protecting  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  Our  efforts 
in  fighting  crime  in  the  District  are: 

1.  The  Force's  patrol  branch  which  is  the  baclcbone  of  the 
department.  Besides  normal  foot  and  cruiser  patrols,  the 
Force  provides  motorcycle  patrols,  scooter  patrols  and  horse 
mounted  patrols.  The  Patrol  Branch  supplied  50  officers  to 
the  Presidencially  mandated  Anti  Crime  and  Violence  Task  Force 
in  1994.  The  task  force  was  focused  at  bringing  down  the 
levels  of  crime  and  violence  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  5th 
District.  The  task  force  successfully  handled  the  assignment 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post.  Additionally,  President 
Clinton  praised  the  Park  Police  efforts  in  our  community 
oriented  policing  in  the  Meridian  Hill  Park  Area  of  the 
district . 

2.  Plainclothes  officers  are  continuously  on  patrol  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  detection  of  crime  before  it 
occurs  and  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals  after  a  crime  has 
been  committed. 

3.  The  U.S.  Park  Police  has  entered  into  an  Interagency  Agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATP) .  The 
purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  help  recover  and  suppress 
firearms  and  firearms  tracking  through  a  task  force  approach 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  mission  of  the  task 
force  is  to  achieve  maxiinum  coordination  in  bringing  to  bear 
the  combined  resources  of  various  agencies  to  identify. 
Investigate,  and  prosecute  those  individuals  and  in  ongoing 
criminal  enterprises.  In  a  recent  case  on  June  8th  of  this 
year,  a  U.  S.  Park  Policemam  was  shot  while  he  was  assigned  to 
the  task  force  with  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

4 .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Interagency  Agreement  between 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  has  assigned  Force 
investigators  to  the  DBA  Washington  Field  Division  Task  Force 
to  cooperate  in  the  elimination  of  the  illicit  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  dispensing  of  controlled  siibstances  and 
their  detrimental  effect  on  the  health  and  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  The  U.S.  Park  Police  Aviation  Unit  is  routinely  deployed  to 
assist  patrol  units  in  the  prevention,  detection,  and 
apprehension  of  criminals  when  crime  has  been  committed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Our  helicopters  have  also  performed 
countless  numbers  of  medevacs  to  MBDSTAR  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  medical  emergency  facilities  throughout  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Our  Aviation  Unit  supports  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies,  such 
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crime.  With  the  court  syBtem  overburdened  and  jail  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  a  premium,  many  car  thieves  are  let  go  with 
just  a  Blap  on  the  wrist. 

Unfortunately,  many  criminals  apprehended  as  a  result  of  police 
work  are  set  free  before  the  arresting  officer  has  completed  hie  or 
har  paperwork.  The  criminal  justice  system  is  working  harder  than 
ever  before  -  with  more  work  and  fewer  resources.  The  probation 
and  parole  systems  in  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community  nor  do  they  appropriately  rehabilitate  or 
punish  criminals. 

All  these  factors  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  National  Parks  smd  monuments  where  many 
tourists  come  to  visit  and  enjoy. 
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U.S.  PARK  POLICE  5-YEAR  SUMMARY  OF 
REPORTED  INCIDENTS  IN  WASHINGTON,  DC 


OFFENSE 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

HOMICIDE 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 

RAPE 

36 

22 

15 

9 

9 

ROBBERY 

168 

134 

146 

122 

133' 

ASSAULT 

265 

258 

236 

234 

267' 

BURGLARY 

107 

211 

43 

44 

26 

UNI.AWFUL  ENTRY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15* 

THER- 

529 

617 

534 

478 

469 

VEHICLE  THEFT 

42 

33 

24 

26 

29* 

ARSON 

2 

2  . 

1 

0 

1 

TOTAL  FART  I 

U5$ 

i2» 

1008 

921 

944 

FORGERY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VANDALISM 

142 

134 

104 

113 

130* 

STOLEN  PROPERTY 

269 

356 

501 

534 

565* 

WEAPONS 

209 

138 

175 

201 

289* 

SEX  OFFENSES 

91 

123 

143 

202 

169 

VICE 

86 

28 

22 

28 

33* 

DRUGS 

1380 

1447 

1290 

1550 

2492" 

UQUOR 

525 

215 

164 

159 

413" 

DISORDERLY 

597 

488 

553 

525 

523 

DWl 

220 

205 

231 

223 

244* 

MISC.  PART  II 

2242 

2289 

2712 

2489 

2980* 

TOTAL  PART  II 

5761 

5423 

5895 

5843 

7838 

1X5TAL  CRIMINAL 

6917 

6708 

6903 

6768 

8782 

*  Denotes  increaac  in  reported  incidents 

*•  1992  rclccted  a  smoall  increase  of  2.8% 

Total  criminal  incidents  handled  by  the  U.S.  Park  Police  in  Washington,  DC,  from  1993  lo 
1994  increased  by  27%  overall.    Twelve  out  of  the  20  criminal  categories  showed  an 
increase. 
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ISSUE  3:  Wbat  more  cau  Congress  do  tn  assist  the  cfTorts  of  law  enforceDient  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Law  enforcement  agencies  working  in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  supported  by 
Congrcas.    Suppression  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  Capital 
City  must  be  our  highest  priority.    Effective  counlermcasures  to  combat  crime  must  be 
implemented.    These  countermea.sures  will  invariably  cost  money.    I  uiidersund  that  this  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  during  llicse  limes  of  budget  cutting  aixi  governmcni  reduction,  we  need 
to  think  hard  about  crime  and  about  money.    Crime  affects  everyone.    Whenever  a  crime  is 
committed,  the  criminal  is  taking  money  out  of  everyone's  pocket.    The  cost  ot  crime  is 
astronomical  in  terms  of  the  co.st  to  the  victim  and  society  in  general. 

Congress  can  assist  police  agencies  tasked  with  fighting  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
ensuring  thai  they  are  fully  staffed,  well  trained,  and  well  equipped.    Manpower  and 
technology  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  police  agencies  of  today  more  effective. 
For  example,  some  police  agencies  have  equipped  their  patrol  cars  with  mobile  computers 
An  officer  can  check  a  vehicle  license  plate  number  or  the  registered  owner's  name  while  in 
the  patrol  car.  before  initiating  a  contact.    This  eliminates  the  need  to  tie  up  scarce  air  traffic 
time  trying  to  communicate  to  a  police  dispatcher.     Not  only  is  this  technology  widely 
available,  but  it  is  saving  police  officer's  lives  and  increasing  the  number  of  arrests  for 
wanted  persons.      Implementing  this  type  of  technology  would  also  allow  for  computer-aided 
dispatching,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  an  officer  to  respond  to 
the  scene  of  a  crime  or  call  for  help.    Moreover,  officers  from  different  police  agencies 
patrolling  in  the  District  of  Columbia  could  directly  communicate  with  one  another  through 
electronic  mail.    Unfortunately,  this  technology  is  available  but  not  affordable  for  each 
agency. 

Many  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  crime  bill 
legislation  axxl  grant  monies  to  fund  much  needed  improvements.    The  United  Sutcs  Park 
Police,  however,  is  exempt  from  obtaining  funding  from  the  crime  bill  and  other  sources 
since  we  arc  a  Federal  police  agency.    Moreover,  the  United  States  Park  Police,  unlike  many 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  are  not  direcdy  funded  by  Congress.    We  receive 
our  funding  through  the  National  Park  Service.    As  a  consequence,  our  funding  is  affected  by 
the  budget  picture  of  the  National  Park  Service.    Ironically,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  is  tasked 
with  a  largely  urban  law  enforcement  mission  similar  to  that  of  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  but  does  not  have  the  ability  to  obtain  funding  that  is  available  to  State  and  local 
agencies. 

In  closing,  we  recognize  that  these  are  turbulent  times.    One  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
government  should  be  to  provide  service  to  the  public.    To  our  citizens,  the  police  are  the 
most  visible  symbol  of  government.    Tlierefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  the  support  of 
Congress  in  our  fight  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime.    Congress  could  provide  the  funding  to 
make  the  police  more  effective  in  the  way  they  do  their  jobs.    Hiring  more  police  officers  is 
jK)t  the  only  solution  to  reducing  crime  in  the  Di.strict— giving  officers  the  tools  to  do  their 
jobs  bcner  and  safer  is  equally  as  imporunt.    Better  training  and  equipment  for  police 
officers  is  an  investment  in  our  future  and  the  future  of  our  communities. 
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Mr.  Heineman.  Well,  let  me  open  up  the  floor  to  questions,  Chief. 

Chief  Langston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heineman.  I  see  some  of  our  third  panel  here.  We're  waiting 
for  Judge  Walton.  When  he  arrives,  then  I  can  call  the  panel  to — 
oh,  he's  here. 

Well,  I  have  questions  for  the  panel. 

Let  me  call  a  10-minute  recess  until  we  vote  and  get  back.  Let 
me  rethink  that  10-minute  recess.  We  may  have  three  5-minute 
votes  following. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  ask  questions  of  this  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Oh,  certainly.  All  right,  I'll  reopen  the  hearing 
and  recognize  Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Coble.  I'll  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Langston,  I  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I'll  ask  you  the  same 
question  you  put  to  the  chairman.  Do  you  want  us  to  call  you  Mr. 
Langston  or  Chief? 

Chief  Langston.  Oh,  Chiefs  fine.  They  call  me  a  lot  of 
things 

Mr.  Coble.  Chief  wears  well  with  the  chairman  as  well. 

I  appreciate  you  all  coming  today.  We  had — I  missed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  second  panel.  I  was  here  for  the  first  panel. 

I  think  everyone  collectively  would  like  to  put  a  brighter  face  on 
this  Nation's  Capital. 

Chief  Langston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Coble.  It  is,  after  all,  as  you  point  out,  the  birthplace  of  free- 
dom. In  fact,  one  of  my  constituents  came  up  here  about  a  month 
ago.  It  was  at  nighttime.  And  he  said,  "What  a  beautiful  city."  He 
said,  "It's  too  bad  it's  so  fouled  up."  And  I  think  we  want  to — we 
need  to  remove  that  stigma  from  this  city.  I  think  we're  all  march- 
ing in  that  direction. 

I  guess  what  I'd  say  to  you,  Mr.  Langston,  you  touched  on  it  in 
your  testimony.  The  first  panel  this  morning,  the  chief  told  us 
that — I  think  he  said  there  are  14,000  law  enforcement  officers 
present  in  this  area,  and  that,  in  and  of  itself,  ought  to  make  this 
the  peace  haven  of  the  universe. 

I  guess  what  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  you.  Chief,  any 
way — anything  that  you  all  in  these  various  agencies  can  do  to  har- 
monize and  work  more  effectively  and  efficiently  together,  along 
with  the  Congress  input,  I  think  that's  probably  what  we  need — 
for  what  we  need  to  strive. 

And  having  said  that,  I'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  response. 

Chief  Langston.  I  agree.  We  have  worked  together,  and  I  think 
we've  worked  well  together,  and  I  think  if  you  talked  to  Chief 
Thomas  or  any  of  the  other  police  chiefs,  I  think  you'll  notice  that 
we  are  on  every  task  force  that  we  can  get  onto  it.  Unfortunately, 
we're  about  90  positions  short  right  now,  and  that  causes  us  to 
turn  into  just  providing  basic  services,  and  we've  had  to  back  off 
of  a  few  task  forces  because  of  that.  So  when  you're  understaffed, 
it's  hard  to  reach  out  and  cooperate  on  some  of  these  larger  task 
forces,  but  we've  been  doing  it  and  we've  been  effective. 

Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you 

Chief  Langston.  But  I  agree  that  cooperation  is  a- 


Mr.  Coble.  Thank  you  again.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Hkineman.  Yes,  sir. 

I'd  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'll  yield  to  the  lady  from 
Washington,  DC. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
know  people  are  rushing  to  vote. 

First,  let  me  say  the  Park  Police  have  been  a  wonderful  partner 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  absolutely  wonderful.  They  have  been 
out  there  right  in  the  streets  the  same  way  that  our  own  Metropoli- 
tan police  have  been.  When  your  program  in  those  two  areas  where 
you  were  was  cut  off,  it  was  national  news.  Eric  Holder  was  on  TV 
saying,  "Here's  a  program  that  has  reduced  crime  dramatically  in 
a  high  crime  area,  and  they've  run  out  of  money.  It's  not  going  to 
be  there  tomorrow."  And  I  take  it,  it's  because  you  were  reprogram- 
ming  money  from  within,  and  so  the  program  was  not  renewed? 

Chief  Langston.  Well,  we  were  advised  that  we  would  be  able 
to  reprogram  money  within  the  Department  of  Interior  in  order  to 
make  the  program  happen.  Unfortunately,  this  did  not  happen,  and 
I  ended  up  basically  cutting  two  recruit  classes  and  giving  up  about 
half  a  cruiser  fleet  in  order  to  provide  those  services.  It  hurt  us. 
It  hurt  us  bad.  That's  why  we  have  close  to  90  vacancies  on  the 
job  right  now,  was  because  of  the  assistance  that  we  provided  for 
the 

Ms.  Norton.  Before  everyone  leaves — and  they've  got  to  go  vote 
in  a  moment — I  want  to  know,  what  was  it  that  made  the  dif- 
ference? Was  it  additional  officers — because  we're  often  told  that  at 
a  certain  point  more  officers  don't  have  an  effect  upon  crime — or 
was  it  something  special  that  you  brought  to  these  communities, 
the  Park  Police  force,  that  wasn't  there  before? 

Chief  Langston.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  both.  We're  very  involved  in 
the  community.  We  have  Explorer  Post  programs.  We  have — we 
work  in  33  schools  in  the  DARE  program.  So  our  officers  are  really 
tied  into  the  various  programs,  but  our  officers  are  trained  to  deal 
very  effectively  with  the  public.  Because  of  the  tourists,  the  inter- 
national tourists,  the  diplomats  that  we  have  in  this  city,  the  con- 
gressional staffs  that  we  have  in  the  city,  you  have  to  really  train 
officers  to  be  more  in  tune  to  dealing  with  people. 

The  other  element  of  success  in  that  was  that  Metropolitan  police 
was  so  overwhelmed  in  that  area  that  they  were  just  going  from 
call  to  call  to  call,  and  they  could  not  do  proactive  policing.  Chief 
Thomas  asked  us  to  go  up  there  and  do  proactive  policing,  and 
that's  exactly  what  we  did,  and  that's  what  was  so  successful,  is 
that  we  did  not  have  to  answer  police  calls;  we  could  go  out  and 
take  care  of  police  business. 

Ms.  Norton.  You  could  deter  crime,  in  short? 

Chief  Langston.  We  could  do  it;  that's  right. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hp]iNEMAN.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Norton. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  No  questions? 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Heineman.  I'd  like  to  recess  for  a  half-hour.  Chief,  could  you 
stick  around  or 
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Chief  Langston.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heineman  [continuing].  If  you  have  other  things  to  do  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day,  I  can  understand  that. 

Chief  Langston.  I'll  be  here  when  you  get  back. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Sure.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chief  Langston.  All  right,  Chief. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Heineman.  I'd  like  to  reconvene  this  hearing  at  this  time 
and  welcome  our  third  panel  to  sit  at  the  table. 

Our  third  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Harold  Brazil,  councilmember; 
Mr.  Kevin  Chavous,  likewise,  and  Mr.  Reggie  Walton,  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Our  first  witness  is  Harold  Brazil,  councilmember  of  Ward  6  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ward  6  includes  two  his- 
toric districts:  Capitol  Hill  and  old  Anacostia.  It  also  includes 
Union  Station,  Judiciary  Square,  and  the  Stadium-Armory  area. 

Among  Councilmember  Brazil's  accomplishments,  he  has  au- 
thored the  Life  Sentence  Without  Parole  Act,  the  Anti-Car  Jacking 
Act,  and  the  Misdemeanor  Streamlining  Act — all  of  which  are  now 
law.  He  has  also  introduced  a  juvenile  curfew  bill  and  is  finding  to 
put  more  cops  on  the  beat. 

Councilmember  Brazil  earned  his  masters  of  law  degree  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  and  his  jurisdoctor  from  Ohio 
State.  He's  a  member  of  the  H  Street  and  the  Anacostia  Commu- 
nity Development  Associations,  as  well  as  the  Capitol  Hill  Associa- 
tion of  Merchants  and  Professionals. 

Our  next  witness  is  Councilmember  Kevin  Chavous. 
Councilmember  Chavous  is  the  Ward  7  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Rights  and  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Public  Works,  and  the  Environ- 
ment, and  Judiciary. 

Councilmember  Chavous  authored  the  Abatement  of  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Nuisance  Act,  which  empowers  community 
groups  to  bring  civil  action  to  force  the  closing  of  crack  houses.  He 
is  the  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Statehood  Compact  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Directors  for  Handgun  Control, 
and  a  member  of  Directors  of  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. 

Councilmember  Chavous  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  in  po- 
litical science  from  Walbash  College  in  Crawfordville,  IN,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Howard  University  School  of  Law. 

Our  third  witness  is  Reggie  Walton,  associate  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge  Walton  was  originally 
appointed  to  the  bench  in  1981,  but  joined  the  Bush  administration 
in  1989,  serving  as  Senior  White  House  Advisor  for  Crime  and 
later  as  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy.  From  1986  until  leaving  the  superior  court  in  1989, 
Judge  Walton  served  as  the  court's  deputy  presiding  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  Judge  Walton  previously  served  as  an  Assistant 
U.S.  attorney  and  the  executive  assistant,  U.S.  attorney,  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  office. 
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Judge  Walton  was  graduated  from  West  Virginia  State  College  in 
1971  and  received  his  law  degree  from  the  American  University 
Washington  College  of  Law  in  1974. 

I  don't  see  Judge  Walton  here.  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Judge. 

Mr.  Brazil. 

Mr.  Chavous.  He's  not  here. 

Mr.  Hkinkman.  ok.  OK.  OK,  I  have — I'd  like  to  recess  this  at 
this  time  for  a  vote  I  have  in  the  Banking  Committee.  It  should 
be — it  should  be  within  5  or  10  minutes.  Again,  I  apologize  for  this 
delay.  I  don't  have  another  councilman  here  that  can  take  the 
chair.  Unfortunately,  I'm  prevented  from  turning  over  to  a  member 
of  the  minority  party.  So  I  will  just  recess  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  want  to  let  the  Park  Police 
chief  go.  He  waited 

Mr.  Hkineman.  I  know  and  he  has  been  very  patient,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  have  him  hear  from  the  members  of  the  council  their 
perception  of  the  problem,  so  when  I  do  talk  to  him,  he'll  have  a 
better  understanding  of  perhaps  where  he  could  fit  in  to  again  join 
the  team  and  help  us  police  this  city.  But  I  thank  you  very  much. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Hp]lNEMAN.  I'd  like  to  reconvene  this  hearing  and  say  that 
this  is  hell  day  for  Congressmen,  what  with  the  votes  on  the  floor, 
votes  in  committee  markup.  I  know  it's  verv  disturbing  to  you;  it 
would  be  to  me.  And  so  as  to  keep  some  kina  of  a  continuum  going, 
I  would  like  to  turn  the  chair  over  to  Congressman  Tom  Davis, 
and,  of  course,  I  will  come  up  after  my  next  vote,  which  will  be 
shortly,  and  then  relieve  him.  So,  if  you  don't  mind  us  playing  mu- 
sical chairs,  we  do  want  to  get  your  remarks  in  the  record.  I  do 
want  the  Chief  of  the  Park  Service  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
and,  hopefully,  get  in  the  flow  of  things. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Davis  [presiding].  Well,  we'll  go  right  to  the  statements, 
right  to  the  testimony.  And  what's  the  proper  protocol  here?  With 
a  judge  and  two  councilmen,  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  choose  on 
that.  Judge,  why  don't  you  go  first?  Judge,  you  go  first.  These  other 
two  guys  are  lawyers;  they  would  not  let  me  do  it  any  other  way. 
[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  REGGIE  B.  WALTON,  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE, 
SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Judge  Walton.  Thank  you.  I  would  defer  to  them,  but  if  they  in- 
sist, I'll 

Mr.  Davis.  Go  right  ahead.  You're  the  judge.  You're  the  judge 
after  we  leave  here  today.  [Laughter.] 

Judge  Walton.  Well,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  hold- 
ing these  hearings.  I  did  prepare  a  written  statement.  I'd  ask  that 
it  be  admitted  into  the  record,  and  I'll  just  make  some  comments 
in  reference  to  my  individual  perspectives,  as  someone  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  process  in  the  D.C. — in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  almost  20  years. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  have  a  great  love  and  affection  for  this 
city,  and  I  have  over  my  lifetime  being  in  this  city  experienced  a 
number  of  tragic  events  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  and,  obvi- 
ously, I  have  a  lot  of  concern  about  doing  something  to  impact  on 
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the  problem  of  public  safety  in  this  city.  I  have  been  now  on  the 
bench  for  about  11  years  in  total.  I,  before  that,  was  a  prosecutor 
in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  and,  therefore,  I've  been  involved  in 
crime-related  issues  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  presently  sit  in  the  Juvenile  Division  of  the  court,  and  you  start 
to  see  actually  before  that,  when  you're  in  the  neglect  and  abuse 
system  of  the  court,  the  product  that  we  end  up  seeing  in  the  Adult 
Division,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  these  children  are  salvageable, 
but,  unfortunately  for  a  host  of  reasons,  we  are  not  having  the  im- 
pact on  children  to  the  extent  that  we  should. 

I  also  feel  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  we  have,  which 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  get  at — and  it's  not  something  en- 
demic to  the  District  of  Columbia;  it's  a  national  crisis — and  that 
is  the  number  of  children  who  are  being  brought  into  the  world  by 
people  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
propriately socializing  their  children.  And  the  end  result  is  you  see 
what  I  see  in  the  Juvenile  Division  and,  ultimately,  in  the  Adult 
Division.  You  see  people  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves  or 
anyone  else.  They  have  no  respect  for  human  life,  no  respect  for 
property  of  others,  and,  as  a  result,  you  have  people  who  are  some- 
times mindlessly  committing  crimes  without  any  appreciation  or 
even  carrying  about  the  impact  that  it  has  on  other  people. 

I  do,  as  I  said,  believe  that  we  can  impact  on  the  lives  of,  for  ex- 
ample, a  lot  of  the  children  I  see.  Many  of  the  children  I  see,  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  present  time  have  severe  drug  addiction  problems, 
and  I  think  it's  a  travesty  in  the  Nation's  Capital  that  I  cannot  as 
a  judge  place  a  young  person  who  does  not  have  insurance,  who 
has  a  drug  addiction  problem,  into  a  program.  There  are  no  drug 
programs  available  for  me  to  put  a  child  who  fits  in  that  category, 
which  are  many  of  the  children  I  see,  into  a  treatment  program, 
and  I  think  that's  tragic  because  we  know  what  the  end  result  is 
going  to  be.  If  we  can't  impact  on  what  is  occurring  in  these  chil- 
dren s  lives  as  a  result  of  drug  addiction,  we're  going  to  lose  them. 

I  do  think,  in  reference  to  our  juvenile  justice  system,  for  exam- 
ple— and  I  have  spoken  to  Councilman  Chavous  in  reference  to  my 
concerns — that  we  have  to  think  about  how  we  process  cases  in- 
volving juveniles  because  I  do  think  that,  in  order  for  any  institu- 
tion of  government  to  be  respected,  I  think  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity nave  to  feel  that  that  system  does,  in  fact,  work  for  them. 
And  our  juvenile  justice  system  does  not  work  very  well  in  servic- 
ing the  children  who  come  into  the  process,  and,  clearly,  doesn't  do 
well  in  servicing  the  communities  that  are  being  torn  apart  by  ju- 
veniles who  are  engaging  in  crime  activity. 

For  example,  I  had  a  case  two  weeks  ago,  I  think  it  was,  that 
did  receive  a  fair  amount  of  publicity  involving  an  individual  who 
had  just  retired  and  he  was  a  providing  a  service  for  the  commu- 
nity, driving  older  people  primarily  back  and  forth  from  the 
Safeway  store  at  Hechinger  Mall  to  their  homes.  And,  for  some  rea- 
son, he  decided  to  give  two  young  juveniles  a  ride,  and  one  of  the 
juveniles,  in  order  to  take  this  man's  money,  took  out  a  gun  and 
shot  him,  and  after  getting  out  of  the  car  then  shot  into  the  car 
several  more  times,  just  to  show  off  for  his  friends.  And  this  indi- 
vidual ended  up  being  prosecuted  as  a  juvenile,  and  the  wife  of  this 
man,  who  was  a  long-time  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
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had  made  tremendous  contributions  to  the  community  where  this 
man  and  woman  hved,  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  she  said,  "Judge 
Walton,  it's  just  unfair."  She  said,  "My  husband  was  a  good  man. 
He  was  a  deacon.  He  cared  about  people.  He  wanted  to  make  a  dif- 
ference, and,  yet,  you're  telling  me  that  all  that  you  can  do  is  send 
this  young  man  to  an  institution  for  6  years."  And  she  said,  "My 
husband's  life  was  worth  more  than  that,  and  if  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  she  said,  "is  telling  me  that  that's  all  his 
life  is  worth,  then  why  should  I  be  a  part  of  this  city?"  And  that's 
tragic  because  we  have  lost  a  significant  number  of  our  good  citi- 
zens who  have  left  our  city  because  they've  given  up  on  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

And  it's  because  of  my  concerns  in  reference  to  those  issues  relat- 
ed to  iuveniles — I  mean,  also,  I  mean,  it's  just  not  punishing;  it  is, 
I  think,  trying  to  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for  many  of  our  juve- 
niles because,  when  you  look  into  the  histories  of  the  lives  of  many 
of  these  children,  it's  tragic  and  it's  no  wonder  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  perpetrate  the  carnage  that  we  see  them  engaging  in. 
They  just  don't  have  some  of  the  basic  ingredients  that  need  to  be 
given  to  a  child  to  make  that  child  into  a  wholesome,  law-abiding 
citizen. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  may  have,  and  I'd  like  to  leave  as  much  time  for 
questions  as  possible.  So  I'll  stop  now.  I  think  I  give  my  own  indi- 
vidual perspective  of  some  of  the  things  I  think  need  to  be  looked 
at  in  seeking  to  address  the  public  safety  problems  confronting  this 
city,  and  I  do  believe,  I  guess  in  closing,  that  it  will  be  crucial  that 
the  Congress  work  with  the  city  and  the  citizens  of  the  city  if  any 
initiatives  that  are  put  into  place  are  to  have  a  chance  of  being  ef- 
fective, because  I  think  it  will  be  imperative  that  the  citizens  of 
this  city  and  the  public  elected  officials  of  this  city  buy  in  on  what- 
ever is  decided  needs  to  be  done.  Otherwise,  I  think  any  effort  that 
doesn't  take  that  approach  will  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Judge  Walton  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Reggie  B.  Walton,  Associate  Judge,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Like  many  jurisdictioiis  throughout  the  country,  public  safety  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  major  problem.  As  a  resident  of  the  city,  I  can  attest  that  the  fear  of 
becoming  a  crime  victim  is  aa  ever  present  concern.  And  I  know  from  tihe  many  discussions 
I  have  had  with  neighbors  and  citizens  throughout  the  city  that  crime,  and  the  fear  of  crime, 
have  a  greater  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for  most  city  residents  than  any  other  problem 
confronting  city  residents. 

The  root  of  the  public  safety  crisis  relates  back  to  the  significant  number  of  children 
who  are  brought  into  the  world  by  parents  v^o  cannot,  or  will  not,  ^propriately  parent  their 
children.  The  end  result  is  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  were  not  appropriately  socialized  by  their  parents  to  function  as  law  abiding 
individuals. 

I  presently  preside  over  juvenile  cases  and  I  also  am  assigned  about  60  cases 
involving  abused  and/or  neglected  children.  The  profile  of  the  young  people  I  see  is 
reflective  of  why  the  city  is  experiencing  a  public  safety  crisis.  Most  of  the  youth  I  see,  and 
also  the  adults  I  saw  when  I  was  assigned  to  the  Court's  Criminal  Division,  arc  from  single 
family  homes  wfaich  are  headed  by  females.  That  alone  would  not  be  so  tragic,  if  the 
mothers  of  the  children  were  capable  of  independently  raising  childrerL  Unfortunately,  they 
are  noL  Many  of  the  mothers  I  see  were  merely  children  when  they  started  having  children. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  mothers  were  themselves  the  products  of  single  female  parent 
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headed  families  with  mothers  who  were  very  young  when  they  became  parents. 

Also,  the  parentiDg  abilities  of  the  mothers  are  adversely  impacted  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  mental  or  emotional  problems,  limited  educations,  lack  financial 
resources  and  have  substance  abuse  (alcohol  and/or  drugs)  problems. 

The  absence  of  fathers  only  exacerbates  the  plight  of  children  growing  up  in  the  city. 
Not  only  does  their  absence  contribute  to  the  alarming  number  of  children  living  in  homes 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  but  the  absence  of  fathers  significantly  contributes  to 
the  lack  of  discipline  exercised  in  many  homes.  In  addition,  many  of  the  yoimg  men  I  see 
in  my  courtroom  have  no  appreciation  of  what  it  really  means  to  be  a  man  Instead,  they 
have  perverted  views  about  self-esteem,  what  constitutes  appropriate  dispute  resolution, 
fatheihood  and  a  host  of  other  prospectives  regarding  inter-personal  relationships  and  about 
life  in  general. 

The  growing  number  of  dysfunctional  families,  \*^en  coupled  with  the  growing 
number  of  neighborhoods  that  have  become  virtually  controlled  by  dnigs,  gim  violence  and 
other  criminal  activities  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  major  reasons  this  community  is  experiencing 
a  public  safety  crisis.  I  have  seen  many  young  people  who  have  become  involved  in 
criminal  activity  as  a  result  of  having  been  consumed  by  the  environments  in  which  they 
live.  And  until  the  environment  in  such  neighborhoods  is  improved,  all  too  many  people  in 
this  city  will  continue  to  be  victimized  by  crime. 

Environmental  change  is  obviously  difficult  to  achieve.  And  institutions  other  than 
the  government  —  the  family  and  the  church  —  are  best  suited  to  bring  about  these  changes. 
There  are,  however,  things  the  goveminenl  can  do  to  enhance  the  potential  for  change.   One 
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initiative  is  already  in  progress.  The  City  Council  recently  passed  -svclfare  reform  legislation 
that  will,  among  other  things,  place  limitations  on  the  payment  of  welfare  fiinds  for 
additional  children  who  are  produced  when  a  person  is  already  receiving  welfare  payments. 
This,  and  other  proposed  changes  in  existing  welfare  legislation,  will  hopefiilly  curb  the 
number  of  children  being  produced  by  people  who  will  not,  or  cannot  appropriately  parent 
their  childrciL  If  this  impact  is  achieved,  it  should  evcntuaUy  have  a  positive  effect  on 
public  safety  in  the  city. 

Other  efforts  to  decrease  the  number  of  fatherless  ^milies  should  also  be  pursued 
As  suggested  by  David  Blankcnhom  in  his  book  'Tathcrless  America,"  and  by  the  National 
Fatherhood  Initiative,  efforts  to  reform  welfare  policies  that  discriminate  against  mamage  and 
the  presence  of  men  in  the  home,  and  tax  policies  that  penalize  marriage,  should  be 
considered.  Also,  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  based  Institute  for 
Responsible  Fatherhood  and  Revitalizalion,  which  will  soon  become  operational  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  should  be  supported. 

Many  of  the  neighborhoods  that  have  been  ravished  by  crime,  and  where  most  of  the 
individuals  engaged  in  crime  live,  have  been  left  without  the  stability  that  middle  class  wage 
owners  once  brought  these  neighborhoods.  As  reported  in  a  recent  newspaper  report  in  the 
Washington  Post  (Sunday,  June  18,  1995),  186,000  former  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  moved  out  of  the  city  since  1970.  Efforts  should  be  taken  to  lure  the  middle 
class  and  businesses  back  to  the  city.  Unless  the  city  is  able  to  increase  its  tax  base  and 
provide  the  role  models  and  stability  that  middle  class  wage  earners  provide  to  a  community, 
it  will  be  difBcult  to  meaningfully  impact  the  pubHc  safety  crisis,  which  in  my  view  is 
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closely  tied  to  the  economic  health  of  the  city.  Withom  qncstiorL,  the  aty  needs  addrtional 
money  to  pay  for  many  public  safety  activities  that  need  additional  fiinding.  Taxing  pohcy 
changes,  like  diose  proposed  by  Jack  Kemp,  should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
the  city's  tax  base.  Efforts  to  improve  the  city's  schools  arc  also  essential  if  middle  class 
taxpayers  r-""  be  expected  to  move  back  into  the  city. 

Many  of  the  individi:als  I  see  in  both  the  Juvenile  and  the  Criminal  Divisions  of  the 
court,  vvere  either  abused  or  neglected  as  children.  Many  of  them  were  also  identified  as 
abused  or  neglected  children,  and  are  the  products  of  the  city's  flawed  neglect  and  abuse 
system.  Efforts  must  be  taken  to  improve  the  way  we  service  abused  and  neglected  children. 
If  we  are  to  deter  the  increasing  number  of  childien  coming  through  the  neglect  and  abuse 
system  from  later  becoming  involved  in  criminal  activity,  the  process  for  addressing  the 
needs  of  such  children  must  be  totally  overfiauled. 

It  is  also  my  view  that  the  juvenile  justice  system  needs  to  be  overhauled.  After 
spending  almost  six  months  in  the  Juvenile  Division  of  the  court,  I  can  unequivocally  state 
that  Hie  juvenile  justice  system  is  not  working  well.  Not  only  does  it  generally  fail  to  deter 
young  people  from  engaging  in  criminal  activity,  it  also  leaves  many  victims  feeling  that 
justice  was  not  done  because  of  the  leniency  received  by  violent  offenders.  An  example  of 
this  reality  was  a  recent  case  I  bandied  where  the  widow  of  a  first  degree  murder  victim  was 
outraged  by  the  fact  that  the  offender  will  be  detained  for  only  six  years  or  less.  It  is 
situations  like  this  that  cause  people  to  lose  faith  in  oux  system  of  justice  and  the 
government's  ability  to  protect  them.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
evaluate what  offenders  and  what  type  of  cases  are  appropriate  for  juvenile  prosecution. 
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Moreover,  rehabilitative  —  more  correctly  habilitative  —  services  provided  to  juvenile 
offenders  need  to  be  enhanced.  I  believe  thai  many  juvenile  offenders  can  be  effectively 
deterred  from  committing  further  crimes  if  greater  efforts  are  made  to  impact  on  their  lives. 
An  example  of  the  deficiency  of  our  rehabilitative  efforts  is  the  fact  that  at  present  there  are 
no  in-patient  drug  treatment  services  available  to  juvenile  offenders  who  are  not  covered  by 
insurance.    Such  individuals  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  my  juvenile  case  load. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  city's  police  force  is  essential  to  improving  ptiblic  safety. 
Unfortunately,  the  morale  of  the  city's  police  force  was  shaken  by  the  recent  pay  cut  its 
members  had  to  take,  and  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  officers'  ability  to  receive 
overtime  pay.  Not  only  has  the  pay  cut  adversely  impacted  morale,  it  has  also  caused  a 
number  of  seasoned  officers  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  The 
end  result  being  that  the  many  members  of  the  force  are  now  young  and  inexperienced. 

Based  upon  my  observations  over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  seen  the  quality  of 
the  police  department's  work-product  diminish  in  some  areas.  This  has  occurred  despite  the 
outstanding  leadership  that  has  been  provided  by  the  outgoing  police  chief,  Fred  Thomas. 
This,  in  my  view,  has  occurred  because  of  a  reduced  budget  and  the  exodus  of  too  many 
seasoned  police  officers.  It  is  therefore  my  view  that,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  additional 
funding,  enhanced  training  efforts  for  the  department's  personnel  is  sorely  needed  Not  only 
are  improvements  in  the  policing  skills  and  the  investigative  abilities  of  some  officers 
needed,  but  some  officers  need  to  be  trained  about  how  to  appropriately  testify  in  court. 

The  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  in  the  city  could  be  immediately  enhanced  if 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  which  operate  in  the  city  could  provide  greater  support  to 
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the  efforts  of  the  city's  police  department-  Funding  by  Congress  for  enhanced  federal  law 
enforcement  efforts  would  probably  have  an  immediaie  impact  on  public  safety  in  the  city. 

The  court's  inability  to  expeditiously  adjudicate  cases,  which  in  my  view  adversely 
affects  public  safety  because  many  crimes  are  committed  by  individuals  who  are  on  pretrial 
release,  is  the  product  of  insufQcient  resources  to  process  the  large  number  of  cases  coming 
into  the  system.  For  example,  as  of  May  31,  1995,  there  were  3,222  active  felony  cases  on 
Criminal  Division  calendars,  and  1,458  pending  juvenile  cases.  The  chief  judges  of  the  city's 
two  courts  —  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  —  should  be  consulted  on  how 
they  think  the  process  of  speeding  vp  the  adjudication  of  cases  can  best  be  achieved. 

The  ability  to  effectively  prosecute  certain  cases  has  been  impaired  by  an  mcreascd 
level  of  witness  intimidation  the  city  has  experienced  recently.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  individuals  are  diiginel'^et^  to  engage  in  such  activity.  Increasing  the  cost  for 
engaging  in  acts  of  witness  intimidation  and  making  otherwise  hearsay  statements  of 
intimidated  witnesses  admissible  as  an  exception  to  the  hearsay  rule  should  be  considered. 

Finally,  efforts  need  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  way  we  deal  with  offenders  once  they 
have  been  convicted.  While  I  do  not  believe  we  can  change  the  course  of  conduct  of  aU 
offenders,  I  do  believe  we  can  do  better  than  we  are  doing  now.  Unless  we  do  so, 
individuals  with  criminal  records  will  continue  to  victimize  the  people  of  this  community. 

It  is  critical  that  members  of  Congress  understand  that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  elected  ofiBdals  must  be  intricately  involved  in  any  effort  to  address  the 
city's  public  safety  problem.  To  be  successful,  the  citizens  of  the  city  wiU  have  to  buy-in 
on  what  is  being  done.  I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  not  to  take  independent  actions.  Doing 
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so  would,  in  my  view,  doom  any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  to  &lL 

In  closing,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  thai  the  views  expressed  in  my  testimoay 
are  the  individual  views  of  a  long-time  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  criminal  justice  process  for  almost  twenty  years.   They  should  accordingly 
not  be  construed  as  the  official  or  unofficial  institutional  views  of  the  court 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Judge,  thank  you  very  much. 

Let's  move  right  along  in  alphabetical  order  with  two  councilmen. 
I'll  go  with  Mr.  Brazil.  Harold,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  BRAZIL,  COUNCILMEMBER,  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Brazil.  Well,  thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon. I  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  visit  quite  so  long, 
but  I  am  happy  to  be  with  my  friends  on  the  Hill,  Congressmen 
Davis,  Scott,  and  Norton. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Brazil,  since  we're  in  your  district,  we  thought  we 
could  give  you  some  time. 

Mr.  Brazil.  At  least  allow  me  to  spend  some  time  in  the  district. 
[Laughter.] 

And  my  district,  Ward  6,  does  encompass  all  of  Capitol  Hill,  the 
Stadium-Armory  area,  and  the  historic  or  old  Anacostia.  So  we're 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  as  well.  So  we're  very  mixed  both  geo- 
graphically and  demographically 

Mr.  Davis.  May  I  ask  a  question?  Jack  Evans  claims  that  he  has 
half  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Brazil.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  a  subject  of  some  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  of  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  For  purposes  of  the  hearing  today,  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Brazil.  He  may  have  a  point;  I'm  not  sure.  [Laughter.] 

On  this  side,  it's  the  Ward  6  side. 

But  I  would,  as  the  judge  did,  ask  that  my  testimony  be  entered 
into  the  record  as  if  read. 

Mr.  Davis.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Brazil.  And  I  would  just  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  rec- 
ommendations that  I  had  for  the  committee,  some  of  which  really 
go  to  this  area  of  resources.  I  think  some  of  our  problems  are  the 
lack  of  resources,  particularly  in  the  police  department,  which  I 
refer  to  as  the  MPD.  There  is  a  manpower  problem.  People  look  at 
ratios  and  what-not,  and  they  say,  well,  you  really  already  have 
enough  manpower,  if  you  look  at  similar-sized  jurisdictions,  et 
cetera,  the  proportion  of  police  to  population,  and  I  don't  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  guess  we  have  a  different  or  unique  jurisdiction 
here  with  a  population  swelling  to  maybe  about  a  million  and  a 
half  during  a  day;  functions  that  they  deal  with,  the  President  or 
the  Congress  or  parades  or  whatever. 

But  the  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  on  the  street,  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, is  in  the  community.  The  police  are  not  seen.  They  aren't 
present.  Their  response  time  is  slow.  In  one  way  or  another,  there's 
a  manpower  problem,  either  because  it's  a  management  problem; 
there  are  too  many  people  hiding  behind  the  desk;  there  are  not 
enough  deployed  in  the  right  areas,  or  there  just  simply  aren't 
enough  police. 

We've  got  a — I'm  interested  in  the  result,  and  that's  more  men 
and  women  in  blue  out  there  patrolling  the  neighborhoods  and  re- 
sponding quickly  to  crime  areas,  to  crime  complaints,  and  to  gangs 
and  groups  of  folks  on  the  corner  all  during  the  night  selling  drugs, 
et  cetera.  We  just — there's  not  enough  police  dealing  with  situa- 
tions like  that. 
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My  recommendation  in  this  area  is  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment audit  of  the  police  department  and  the  corrections.  I  think — 
and  I  heard  U.S.  Attorney  Holder  this  morning  on  the  television, 
and  he  talked  about  there  are  management  problems;  there  are  ef- 
ficiency problems,  lack  of  efficiency,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  police  department.  I  mean,  they're  so  clear 
in  the  corrections  that  I  don't  need  to  state  them.  I  think  we  need 
to  really  document  them  and  come  out  with  what's  exactly  wrong, 
and  it  might  help  to  solve  the  manpower  problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  apparently  we  have  around  3,700  police  offi- 
cers now  or  in  that  neighborhood.  We  had  4,200  authorized  not 
long  ago,  and  we  saw  we  were  getting  ahead  on  some  of  the  statis- 
tics; the  crime  was  coming  down. 

Another  problem  with  the  police  department  is  this  lack  of  mo- 
rale, and  I  think  they  got  a  real  dirty  deal,  if  you  will,  on  this  pay 
cut.  Just  parenthetically,  I  think  the  pay  cut  in  general  for  all  of 
the  employees  was  dumb.  We  needed  to  reduce  the  work  force.  We 
didn't  need  to  cut  the  pay.  But  I  think  the  police  got  hit  hard  and 
some  of  the  other  unions  got  or  services  got  some  of  their  pay  re- 
stored, and  the  police  never  did,  and  it's  killing  morale  and  they're 
not  as  effective  as  they  were.  Clearly,  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Equipment  and  technology,  I  think  both  police  and  corrections, 
it's  evident  that  they're  dealing  with  insufficient  equipment  and 
technology.  Cars,  there  are  not  enough  cars;  they  break  down,  and 
sometimes  when  they  have  enough  people  at  the  station  house  they 
can't  get  them  out  there  because  of  this  problem  with  the  cars. 

This  issue  of  the  weapons,  I  mean,  the  crooks  are  better  armed 
than  the  police.  And  I  was  very  disappointed  at  the  council  the 
other  day  when  there  was  a  deal  with  one  of  the  manufacturers  to 
give  us  new  glocks  and  new  magazines  for  the  glocks,  and  some — 
well,  for  whatever  reason,  we  decided  that  we  wouldn't  allow  the 
police  officers  to  accept  new  magazines  from  the  manufacturer.  I 
don't  know;  is  that  a  huge  difference?  I  don't  know.  They've  got  old 
clips.  Sometimes  they  jam.  They're  not  as — there's  not  as  many 
bullets  in  them,  but  they're  against — they're  operating  against  peo- 
ple that  have  better  weapons  and  they  have  larger  magazines. 

The  facilities,  when  you  go  to  some  of  these  police  substations  or 
the  districts,  I  mean,  the  wires  are  coming  out;  the  air-conditioning 
doesn't  work.  They're  using  typewriters.  I  mean,  it's  really  awful. 

One  of  the  substations  that  patrols  not  far'from  here,  the  IDl 
substation  up  at  Sixth  and  E  Southeast,  the  same  building  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  was  taken  to  and  never  had  any  major  renova- 
tions. I  mean,  it's  still  an  old  building  that  doesn't  work.  So  my  rec- 
ommendation is,  obviously,  more  manpower,  more  equipment,  po- 
lice, and — equipment  for  tne  police  and  more  technology. 

This  issue  of  coordination,  I  think — and  I  heard — I've  heard  a 
speaker;  I  don't  know  if  it  was  Judge  Walton  or  another  earlier 
speaker.  You  have  the — and  it's  particular — it's  probably  a  problem 
everywhere  getting  all  the  law  enforcement  agencies  together,  but 
here  you  have  a  U.S.  prosecutor;  the  President  appoints  the  judges, 
and  you've  got  the  police  department.  You've  got  all  these  agencies 
that  need  coordination  within  the  District  government,  but  you  also 
need  to  get  the  Federal  agencies,  both  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  FBI, 
the  DEA — everybody  needs  better  coordination. 
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And  when  25  years  ago  we  had  an  Office  of  Public  Safety,  we  had 
a  public  safety  commissioner,  and  I  think  it  was  a  grand  idea. 
They,  I  think  for  political  reasons  back  then — that  was  right 
around  the  assassination  and  the  rioting  and  all  that,  and  so  they 
went  away  from  it,  but  it's  a  way  of  doing  two  things:  No.  1,  provid- 
ing better  coordination  intra-District  government  Taw  enforcement 
agency,  but  also  intergovemment.  And,  in  addition,  I  think  it's  a 
way  of  maybe  insulating  the  police  department  and  the  police  chief 
from  so  much  of  the  politics,  and  politics  goes  on  in  cities  across — 
I  mean  it's  just  a  fact  of  life.  So  I  think  we  may  need  to  revisit  this 
idea  again. 

This  issue  of  being  soft  on  crime — and  I  know  in  my  own  per- 
sonal way,  and  maybe  I'm  too  tough  on  crime,  if  you  will,  but  I've 
tried  to  fight  this  notion  of  letting  people  go  too  easily  for  doing 
heinous  crimes,  for  selling  drugs,  or  for  shooting  people,  et  cetera. 
And  one  recent  evidence  of  it  was  this  repealing  of  the  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  drug  dealers,  not  users,  not  possessors,  but 
drug  dealers,  and  I  think  they're  bad  people.  I  think  they're  poison- 
ing America.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  send  a  signal  at  all  that 
we're  going  to  lessen  our  resolve  against  those  people  or  be  soft  on 
crime. 

I  think  our  parole  system,  our  probation  system,  our  system  of 
halfway  houses,  again,  there's  too  much  leniency  there.  They're  let- 
ting people  off  for  doing  serious  crimes  too  easy,  and  I  think  we 
need  to  stand  up  there.  These  escapes  from — the  halfway  house 
system  is  not  working.  They  just  get  up  and  walk  away.  We  need — 
my  recommendation  is  to  restore  the  mandatory  minimums  and 
look  at  this  Federal  sentencing  guidelines.  Maybe  we  can  adopt 
that  locally,  which  also  means  abolishing  parole,  better  supervision 
and  security  at  the  halfway  house  and  beef  up  the  warrant  squad, 
because  those  are  the  ones  that  go  and  catch  the  runaways. 

Lorton,  I'm  not  one  that  says  stateslike  functions  or  functions 
that  we  don't  like  or  functions  that  cause  us  problems  or  we  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on — I'm  not  one  to  say  let's  give  it  back.  Who  do  you 
give  it  back  to?  We  in  many  ways  are  like  a  State.  I  mean,  we're 
like  a  city;  we're  like  a  multijurisdiction.  But  I  think  we  can  im- 
prove the  Lorton  facility.  No.  1,  I  think  we  can,  though  manage- 
ment controls  and  resolve,  crack  down  on  the  lawlessness  within 
Lorton  or  within  the  local  jail.  I  mean,  there's  sex;  there's  drugs; 
there's  listlessness;  there's  a  lack  of  any  rehabilitation  efforts,  and 
I  think  we — ^you  know,  that  doesn't  take  money  per  se.  I  mean,  it 
does  take  some  money,  but  that's  a  management  issue;  that's  a  re- 
solve issue. 

I  think  the  facilities  at  Lorton  particularly  need  to  be  modern- 
ized. They  need  to  be  improved.  That  will  help  with  their  man- 
power problem  out  there.  If  you've  got  perimeter  security,  you've 
got  cameras,  and  more  of  the  latest  technology,  it  lessens  the  need 
to  have  so  many  men  out  there,  and  we  are  under  court  order  at 
the  Lorton  facility. 

But  make  some  of  these  prisoners  work  and/or  make  them  get  an 
education.  Now  maybe  you  have  to  provide  them  incentives  or 
whatever  to  do  that. 

The  last  recommendation  in  this  area  is  let's  get  some  of  the  non- 
violent offenders,  even  their  more  serious  offenders,  if  they're  non- 
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violent,  let's  get  some  work  details;  let's  clean  up  the  streets  and 
the  alleys  and  paint  these  schools,  stuff  that  never  gets  done 
around  here.  And  those  are  able-bodied  people.  If  nothing  else,  let 
them  repay  society  by  doing  some  of  this  work. 

This  notion  of  a  bootcamp,  I  mean,  you've  heard  about  it  for 
years  and  years.  Some  of  them  really  work;  others  seem  to  be  a 
failure.  But  with  this  base  closings  and  sort  of  a  downsizing  in  the 
Federal  area,  there  may  well  be  some  surplus  property  that  can  be 
identified  that  we  can  use  for  young  nonviolent  offenders  for  boot- 
camp.  You'd  probably  have  to  find  some  other  funding  to  operate 
the  thing,  maybe  through  the  Justice  Department,  or  whatever,  but 
I  think  that's — you  know,  we've  got  to  get  at  these  young  people 
and  try  to  rehabilitate  them,  straighten  them  up,  and  that's  a  way 
we  could  possibly  do  it. 

And  then,  finally,  we  talked  about  the  coordination  and  this  no- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Public  Safety  or  Police  Commissioner,  but  the 
metropolitan  area  needs  to  be  coordinated.  I  mean,  it's  just  a  mil- 
lion jurisdictions.  There's  all  the  Maryland  counties  and  the  Vir- 
ginia counties,  and  they  do  their  own  thing.  They're  not — we're  not 
sharing  enough  information.  The  computer  systems  aren't  hooked — 
the  Federal  system  is,  but  not  the  various  local  jurisdictions.  Some 
of  that  you  can  do  with  technology,  with  putting  computers  in  cars, 
and  things  like  that,  but  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  at  coordinating 
because  the  crooks,  they  go  back  and  forth  across  State  lines,  and 
they  steal  in  Maryland;  they  bring  the  cars  here;  they  sell  drugs 
here;  they  go  to  Maryland.  And  I  think  that  would  be  sort  of  a  met- 
ropolitan area/Federal  law  enforcement  task  force  idea  through  bet- 
ter coordination. 

And  I'll  just  close  with  this  notion  of  the  community 
empowerment  policing,  which  to  some  extent  I  think  goes  back  to 
your  manpower  issue,  but  citizens  are  really  convinced  that  it  will 
work.  I  even  think  the  police  are,  but  it's  a  very  manpower-inten- 
sive way  of  dealing  with  policing,  and  I  think  if  we  really  are  seri- 
ous— I've  really  not  heard  any  entity  talk  about,  well,  let's  don't  do 
CEP;  it's  not  a  good  idea.  It's  always  the  other  way  around,  but  it 
never  happens.  It  never  happens  around  here,  and  when  it  does, 
then  they  yank  the  manpower  out  in  that  small  area  where  they're 
really  concentrating  to  make  it  work,  and  then  it  goes  away.  So  I 
think  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  that,  which  means — it  really 
does  mean  more  resources. 

And  I  thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brazil  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  Brazil,  Councilmember,  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Good  Afternoon  Congressman  Heineman  and  Members  of  ihe  Crime  Task 
Force.  My  name  is  Harold  Brazil    I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  representing  Ward  6.  a  district  encompassing  Capitol  HjII.  the  Stadium 
Armory  and  Historic  Anacostia.  1  have  served  on  the  Council  for  4  and  1/2  years    1 
also  sit  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Outside  of  the  current  fiscal  crisis,  crime  is  our  number  I  priority. 

BACKGROUND 


Since  1991 .  I  have  successfully  sponsored  the  following  major  criminal 
legislation: 

In  1992.  the  Council  passed  my  Bail  Reform  Amendment  Act  which  1 
mtroduced  the  previous  year.  This  law  assures  the  community  that  persons  accused 
of  violent  crimes  will  be  detained  without  bond  pending  trial    Prior  to  passage  of 
this  act,  any  criminal  committing  his  first  violent  offense  as  an  adult  had  the  abilit> 
to  "get  out  of  jail  free."    Individuals  with  a  long  criminal  history  or  a  violent 
juvenile  history  can  now  be  held  without  bond  for  the  first  time  w  the  District 

Second,  the  Mandatory  Life  Without  Parole  Amendment  Act  of  1992  that  I 
introduced  authorized  the  imposition  of  a  life  "ientence  without  the  possibihty  of 
parole  for  first  degree  murder    Previously,  the  ma.ximum  was  20  years    James 
McMillan  who  in  September  1992  raped  and  murdered  a  young  Capitol  Hill 
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resident.  Abbey  McCloskey,  was  the  first  murderer  to  be  sentenced  under  the  new 
law 

Third,  I  introduced  the  Carjacking  Prevenuon  Amendment  Act  which  the 
Council  quickly  passed.  The  legislation  made  armed  and  unarmed  carjackjngs 
felonies  and  established  mandator)  mimmums  for  each  offense.  The  incidents  of 
carjackings  in  the  District  declined  quickly  after  passage  of  this  act 

II 

In  addition  to  being  tough  on  crime,  we  must  get  smart  about  crime.  The 
Council  passed  the  Omnibus  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Amendment  Act  of  1994 
which  I  introduced. 

It's  most  important  provision  was  the  Misdemeanor  Streamlining  Act  which 
provides  that  most  misdemeanants  will  be  tried  without  a  jur>'.  thereby  speeding  up 
the  process  and  freeing  up  resources  to  concentrate  on  more  serious  crime. 

I  have  also  pushed  for  an  independent  management  audit  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  ("MFD ")  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  ("DOC").  The 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  "'I.A.C.P."  for  instance  could 
perform  the  MPD  audit.  A  study  of  these  two  agencies  would  help  both 
departments  to  determine  how  best  to  manage  their  resources.  Though  the  MPD  has 
done  a  study  consisting  of  several  internal  reviews,  in  the  past  20  years,  it  has  never 
withstood  a  full  outside  audit.  The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  conducted  a 
study  of  MPD  recently,  however.  I  am  advised  that  its  focus  was  very  limited.  A 
broader  comprehensive  study  of  the  MPD  is  warranted. 

Likewise,  the  management  and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  must  be  studied  and  reviewed  to  make  better  use  of  its  limited 
resources.  Director  Moore  is  making  a  good  effort  to  reform  the  department: 
however,  deployment  strategies,  training  programs,  hiring  practices  and 
employment  practices,  including  sexual  harassment  at  the  department  must  be 
reviewed  by  an  outside  agency  to  make  the  District's  Corrections  Department  state- 
of-the-art. 
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3 
III 

T('  deter  |u\enile  cnme  and  to  keep  kids  sate,  the  Council  on  Tuesda\. 
passed  m\  juvenile  curfeu  hill  on  an  emergenc\  hasis    ThiN  law  is  a  nocturnal 
curfew  for  juveniles  16  and  under    We  need  the  programs  to  complement  the 
curfew  >uch  :in  ;i  hoot  camp  for  juveniles  and  additional  \outh  recreational 
activities 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  offer  the  following  recommendations  for  the  Comrruttee  s  considerauon. 

1 

Problem:  MPD  Manpower  and  Management  of  the  Department  of  Corrections 

Citizens  complain  to  my  office  about  the  MPD  primarily  because  it  responds 
to  crises  slowly:  there  are  too  many  police  manrung  desks  instead  of  squad  cars; 
and.  an  inordinate  percentage  of  officers  assigned  for  patrol  are  not  available  for 
duty. 

In  addition,  administration  of  overtime  is  a  continual  problem  for  the 
department.  Officers  testifying  in  court  during  the  day  are  not  available  at  rught  to 
patrol  the  streets  of  the  District-when  the  majority  of  crimes  occur— because  their 
shifts  are  changed  from  3-1 1  to  7-3  to  accommodate  the  Court's  schedule,  not  the 
officer's  arrest  patterns 

Problems  with  manpower  also  exist  at  the  Department  of  Corrections    DOC 
IS  understaffed  and  its  current  personnel  are  poorly  trained    DOC  recently  lost  a 
large  settlement  to  employees  who  filed  charges  of  sexual  harassment  against  the 
Department    Last  year,  dozens  of  DOC  employees  were  arrested  for  selling  drugs 
to  inmates 

Recommendation 

1 .  A  comprehensive  management  audit  of  the  MPD  and  DOC  by  an  independent 
body,  such  the  i  A  C.P  .  should  be  performed 
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2    The  authorized  manpower  ot  the  police  should  be  increased  from  3700  to  4200 
<  Witli  an  on-hoard  strength  of  4200  officers  lavi  year,  the  MPD  reduced  crime  raiev 
for  the  first  time  in  5  years). 

II 

Problem.  Equipment  and  Technolo<:\ 

Chief  Thomas  began  upgrading  MPD's  technology    With  a  better  computer 
system,  for  example,  the  Department  could  remove  some  pobce  officers  from 
behind  their  desks  where  they  are  still  manually  compiling  such  things  as 
department  time  and  attendance  sheets.  In  addition,  with  computers  in  their  cars. 
MPD  officers  could  make  reports  at  the  crime  scene,  and  thus  keep  cops  on  the 
street  as  well  as  making  criminal  records  more  accessible 

Beyond  equipment,  the  police  need  more  basic  crime  fighting  hardware. 
They  are  currently  out-gunned  by  the  criminal  and  in  many  cases  relying  on  old- 
much  in-need-of  repair  police  vehicles.  Most  recently,  the  Council  Chairman 
worked  to  defeat  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Clock  technologies  to  upgrade  MPD 
automatic  weapons  by  seeking  to  block  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  police  to  exchange  their  Clock  guns  and  magazines  for  state-of-the  art 
equipment.  While  the  Clarke  proposal  to  block  the  gun  exchange  totally  did  not 
prevail,  he  did  convince  a  majority  of  the  Council  to  prevent  Clock  from  replacing 
the  Department's  old  stock  of  magazines-equipment  at  no  charge  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  turn  down. 

The  District  police  facilities  are  in  a  case  of  advanced  deterioration.  In  my 
Ward,  the  1-D-l  substation  is  the  same  building  where  John  Wilkes  Booth  was 
arraigned  for  the  murder  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln    It  has  not  been 
substantially  renovated  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  5th  District 
building  (which  serves  a  portion  of  Capitol  Hill)  has  roof  leaks  that  regularly 
destroy  police  equipment  and  records    Few  current  District  police  facilities  have 
holding  cells  and  it  would  take  millions  of  dollars  to  convert  them. 

Recommendation 

We  need  increased  funding  for  improved  technology  such  as  computers  and 
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communicauon  equipment    We  also  need  more  police  vehicles  better  weapons  and 
improved  facilities 

III 

Problem:  Coordination  Between  Agencies  Fiphtin<z  C  nme 

The  District  is  unique;  its  judges  and  prosecutor  are  appointed  by  the 
President  while  the  police  and  correction  and  other  agencies  (Pretrial  Service 
agency)  are  local    Further,  the  FBI.  DBA  and  ATF  contribute  to  the  law 
enforcement  effort. 

Recommendation 

I  have  introduced  legislation  for  the  past  4  years  w  hich  would  establish  the 
Office  of  Pubbc  Safety.  This  office  would  coordinate  the  w  ork  of  federal  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Through  better  coordination,  we  can  better  target  our 
crime  fighting  dollars  to  more  effective  goals. 

The  office  would  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  who  would 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  Congress  and  also  insulate  crime  fighting  from  politics 

IV 

Problem:  Laws  Sending  a  Signal  that  the  District  is  Soft  on  Crime 

Recently,  the  Council  rescinded  mandatory  minimums  for  drug  offenses.  I 
voted  against  this  proposal  because,  as  a  former  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  value  of  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  as  a  punishment,  deterrent  and  aid  in  the  plea-bargain  process. 

In  addition,  we  have  some  of  the  most  hberal  parole  and  probation  guidelines 
in  the  country    Our  half-way  houses,  where  prisoners  are  sent  for  the  last  6  moths 
of  their  sentences,  are  inadequately  supervised  and  lack  security:  escapes  are 
common. 
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Recommendation 

Restore  mandatory  mjnimums  for  drug  dealers.  Establish  sentence 
guidelines  for  Superior  Court  judges  relating  to  District  crimes  and  abolish  parole, 
establish  better  supervision  and  security  at  Distnct  halfway  houses,  and.  beef-up  the 
warrant  squad. 


Problem:  The  Lorton  Prison  Facility 

Because  of  numerous  prison  escapes  and  the  District's  poor  management  of 
Lorton,  some  are  calling  for  its  immediate  closure  and  the  transfer  of  all  inmates 
into  federal  detention. 

Recommendation 

1 .  Improve  and  modernize  the  facilities  at  Lorton  and  institute  better  management. 

2.  Crack  down  on  lawlessness;  prevent  drug  use.  sex  and  violence  at  the  institution 

3.  Make  prisoners  work  and/or  obtain  a  GED  or  a  craft. 

4.  Create  work  details  with  non-violent  offenders  to  help  clean  and  maintain  the 
streets  and  alleys  and  school  buildings. 

VI 

Problem:  Federal  Land  and  Assistance  for  a  Model  Boot  Camp 

Two  years  ago.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Clinton  requesting  that  he 
identify  surplus  federal  property  that  the  District  might  convert  into  a  boot  camp. 
Boot  camps  have  sometimes  proven  to  be  effective  means  to  rehabilitate  non- 
violent, youthful  offenders.  With  more  and  more  base  closings,  there  may  be 
surplus  property  that  could  be  made  available  to  the  District  for  use  as  a  boot  camp. 

Recommendation 
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IdenutN   federal  surplus  properly  that  could  be  converted  into  a  boot  camp 
for  non- violent  offenders 


Vli 

Problem  Linuted  Coordination  Between  Metropolitan  Area  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies 

We  need  a  mechanism  to  share  information  between  the  various  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  between  these  agencies  and  the 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  A  multi-jurisdictional  task  force  would  target 
guns,  drug  trafficking  and  violence  could  decrease  crime  in  the  Capitol  and  the 
surrounding  areas    In  addition,  such  a  task  force  could  help  coordinate  law 
enforcement  strategies  and  resources  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Recommendation 

Establish  a  metropolitan  area/federal  law  enforcement  task  force. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Heineman  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brazil.  I  see  you're 
very  much  into  this.  [Laughter.] 

Chief,  I  hope  you  can  get  this  excited  over  what  we  hope  to  be 
doing  in  D.C.  as  the  councilmen  and  as  I  am.  Of  course,  my  pledge 
is  to  work  through  you  folks,  but  I  still  get  a  glow  when  I  think 
of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  and  the  fact  that  it  is  doable. 

Mr.  Chavous. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  P.  CHAVOUS,  COUNCILMEMBER, 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Chavous.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chief  Heineman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  well  as  Ms.  Norton,  my  representative, 
staff.  Good  afternoon.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  be  before  you  this 
afternoon  to  present  my  views  on  how  to  reduce  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Needless  to  say,  I'm  in  agreement  with  much  of  what  you  have 
already  heard,  not  only  from  my  colleague,  Harold  Brazil,  who's 
been  at  the  forefront  of  this  issue  of  crime  and  reduction  of  crime 
here  in  the  city,  and  Judge  Walton,  who's  reputation  is  really  leg- 
endary not  only  in  terms  of  his  approach  to  sentencing;  he's  known 
on  the  bench,  I  think  rightly  so,  as  a  long  ball  hitter,  and  he  will — 
if  you  do  the  wrong  thing,  you  will  know  it,  but  he  is  also  known 
as  one  of  the  more  compassionate  judges  and  one  of  the  judges  who 
takes  time  with  young  people  who  he  feels  have  potential  to  turn 
their  lives  around.  So  I  think  it  is  important  to  hear  from  gentle- 
men like  my  colleagues  on  this  panel. 

I  was  also  heartened  by  some  of  the  previous  testimony  of  Chief 
Langston.  He's  worked  well  with  representatives  from  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  Chief  Thomas  and  Isaac  Fulwood — ^you 
really  assembled  a  good  group  of  individuals,  along  with  the  U.S. 
attorney,  who  can  give  you  some  flavor  as  to  what  some  of  the  real 
issues  and  what  some  of  the  needs  are. 

I  do  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  have  submitted  for  the 
record.  I  am  going  to  read  part  of  it  because  I  think  it  is  important 
as  we  look  at  how  to  best  combat  crime  here  in  the  District  to  focus 
not  only  on  the  back-end  punishment,  which  is  important,  but  also 
on  some  front-end  preventive  measures.  And  I  think  Judge  Walton 
referred  to  many  of  these  items.  It's  essential  to  do  that  in  order 
to  really  address  the  eradication  of  social  and  environmental  condi- 
tions that  have  really  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  violence 
in  crime  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  also  have  to  say  this  and  point  this  out  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible:  that  any  discussion  of  crime  here  in  the  District  must  be 
preceded  by  frank  and  open  examination  of  the  culture  of  crime 
and  violence  that  has  emerged  here  in  America.  This  continued 
trend  toward  violence  is  not  endemic  to  the  Nation's  Capital  or  to 
other  urban  centers,  but,  indeed,  is  a  national  problem  that  is  ap- 
proaching epidemic  proportions,  and  it  really  requires  an  expedi- 
tious national  response. 

A  couple  of  summers  ago,  almost  two  years  to  the  day,  in  June 
1993,  six  young  children  were  shot  in  tne  swimming  pool  in  my 
ward,  and  I  have  to  say  that  my  ward  represents  some  of  the  best 
and  worst  of  what  real  Washington  is  all  about.  We  have  some 
beautiful  landscapes  in  far  Southeast  and  Northeast  Washington, 
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but  we  also  contain  neighborhoods  that  have  been  ravished  by  pov- 
erty, violent  crime,  drugs,  and  the  collapse  of  family  structures, 
personal  morals,  and  respect  for  human  life.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  some  more  graphic  fashions,  one  of  which  was  the 
open  attack,  a  gun  attack,  on  children,  hundreds  of  children  swim- 
ming in  the  swimming  pool,  and  six  were  wounded. 

At  that  time  I  asked  President  Clinton  to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Violence,  and  the  Conference,  as  I  see  it,  could  have 
brought  together  national  and  local  political  leaders,  social  service 
providers,  judicial  representatives,  law  enforcement  officials,  par- 
ents and  youth  to  talk  about  some  of  the  root  causes  of  crime  and 
violence  and  look  at  what  communities  around  the  country  are 
doing  to  successfully  deal  with  this  epidemic.  I  have  not  received 
a  response  as  of  yet  from  the  President,  but  I  think  it's  not  too  late 
to  have  such  a  national  approach.  That  should  start  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government  and  must  be  initiated  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

The  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  has  conducted  some 
regional  meetings  to  help  formulate  a  national  drug  control  strat- 
egy, but  to  my  knowledge  there  hasn't  been  the  comprehensive  na- 
tional forum  on  these  issues  with  respect  to  crime  and  violence  in 
this  country,  with  the  aim  of  developing  grassroots  solutions,  aided 
by  Federal  policy  and  possibly  financial  assistance,  that  could  pool 
resources  together  so  that  local  governments  and  individual  com- 
munities may  implement  the  programs  that  work  best  for  them. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  reason  why  all  of  this  is 
important,  while  we've  made  some  strides  in  terms  of  arresting 
folks,  we  still  haven't  cut  into  the  problem  deep  enough.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  in  1994  arrested  over  50,000  people, 
50,000  adults,  and  approximately  4,500  juveniles,  and  it  accounts 
for  just  10 — almost  10  percent  of  the  District's  population.  And  in 
spite  of  the  work  of  Chief  Thomas  and  former  Chief  Fulwood,  who 
I  think  have  made  tremendous  strides  over  the  years  and  have 
been  top-notch  law  enforcement  officials,  these  arrests  alone 
haven't  solved  the  problem. 

Many  of  the  solutions  to  crime  and  violence  really  have  little  to 
do  with  arresting  the  lawbreakers  and  insuring  their  incarceration, 
all  of  which — don't  get  me  wrong;  I  think  it's  important — we  really 
have  to  look  at  the  solutions  and  attack  the  root  causes,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  the  breakdown  of  the  family.  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  educational  system  that  supposedly  our  children  are  ex- 
posed to;  improve  job  training;  increase  the  economic  development, 
human  social  services,  particularly  for  our  youth,  and  adequate 
prevention  programs  at  the  absolute  earliest  stages  of  child  and 
family  development. 

Juage  Walton  can  tell  you  scores  of  stories  of  abuse  from  people 
from  adults  to  young  people,  ages  4,  5  years  of  age,  and  I  really 
think  that  in  the  social  services  area,  if  we  can  get  a  handle  on  this 
abuse,  intervene  and  identify  young  people  at  the  appropriate 
stages  of  their  development  and  have  some  impact  on  addressing 
the  abuse  they've  been  exposed  to,  that  also  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward addressing  the  problem  of  crime  and  violence. 

I  also  have  some  additional  recommendations  that  supplement 
some  that  you  have  already  heard.  And,  admittedly,  some  of  these 
recommendations  and  some  of  these  approaches  aren't  necessarily 
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ripe  for  congressional  action  because  I  think  there's  a  lot  we  can 
do  locally  and  a  lot  that  grassroots  communities  can  do  in  and  of 
themselves.  I'm  going  to  refer  to  a  couple  of  these  approaches  be- 
cause I  do  think  that  we've  had  some  success  with  them  in  my 
ward. 

We  put  together  a  Ward  7  public  safety  task  force  comprised  en- 
tirely of  Ward  7  residents  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  that  task  force 
was  cochaired  by  former  Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  and  former 
Fire  Chief  Ray  Alfred,  both  of  whom  live  in  Ward  7  and  have  been 
long-time  community  activists,  as  well  as  chiefs  of  the  police  and 
fire  department  here  in  the  District. 

And  they  came  up — this  task  force  had  about  35  citizens,  and 
they  came  up  with  recommendations  from  the  legislative  Federal 
level  as  well  as  from  the  grassroots  level.  One  of  the  main  rec- 
ommendations which  I  think  is  important — and  Mr.  Brazil  and  oth- 
ers have  talked  about  it — has  to  do  with  more  resources  for  our  po- 
lice department.  We  have  a  major  problem  in  terms  of  police  not 
having  adequate  equipment,  police  cruisers,  and  not  having  the 
benefit  of  up-to-date  technology. 

Chief  Thomas  has  outlined  a  number  of  technological  improve- 
ments that  will  enhance  the  department's  efficiency,  and  he's  made 
some  strides  in  that  area.  I  would  suggest  that  if  there's  any  way 
possible  for  this  committee  to  look  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  spe- 
cial congressional  appropriation  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  this  area  of  technology  and  equipment,  that  that 
is  something  that  could  benefit  this  city  in  a  direct,  evenhanded 
manner. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  the  committee  should  look  at  is  to 
relax  access  to  the  Federal  crime  prevention  aid  and  other  funding. 
Now  given  the  city's  dire  financial  condition,  its  ability  to  success- 
fully apply  for  Federal  grants  or  matching  funds  has  been  impaired 
significantly.  If  some  of  these  restrictions  were  relaxed,  and  if  some 
of  these  requirements  were  relaxed,  many  of  the  dollars  earmarked 
under  the  crime  reduction  bills  of  1994  and  1995,  as  well  as  other 
health,  human  services,  and  community  development  grant  pro- 
grams can  be  given  directly  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
Department  of  Corrections,  D.C.  courts,  and  other  agencies  for 
badly-needed  technology,  additional  manpower  and  equipment. 
This  program  will  be  similar  to  the  initiative  promoted  by  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Pena  when  he  allowed  the  release  of  Federal 
highway  funds  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  without  the 
matching  funds  that  would  normally  be  required. 

I  really  think  we  need  to  look  at  that  because,  if  we  are  able  to 
match — gain  some  additional  resources  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  which  could  put  more  police  officers  on  the  street, 
which  would  lead  to  more  arrests,  then  we  also  have  to  realize  that 
the  entire  criminal  justice  system  should  be  able  to  avail  itself  of 
additional  resources  as  well.  More  arrests  means  more  work  for 
this  gentleman  to  my  left  on  the  bench,  and  that  means  that  the 
courts  would  need  more  resources.  It  also  means  there  will  be  more 
of  a  strain  on  the  Department  of  Corrections.  The  whole  discussion 
and  debate  about  what  to  do  with  Lorton  is  still  on  the  table,  but 
in  the  meantime,  while  Lorton  is  under  the  control  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if  we're  going  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  our 
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police,  we  should  look  at  making  sure  that  Lorton  has  the  tech- 
nology and  the  manpower  to  absorb  the  additional  strain  and  drain 
on  their  resources. 

I  think  this  idea  of  information  sharing  is  important.  We  put  to- 
gether— or  the  city  put  together — a  Federal  Crime  Task  Force 
which  you  heard  about — Chief  Langston  talked  about  it;  Chief 
Thomas  talked  about  it — that  worked  beautifully.  In  the  greenway 
section  of  Ward  7,  we  would  have  a  killing  or  shooting  every  week, 
a  killing  once  a  month,  sometimes  more,  and  when  this  task  force 
was  put  together  that  included  representatives  from  the  DEA,  FBI, 
the  Park  Police,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department — they  went  in 
and  in  an  intensive  manner  intervened  in  that  community.  We 
didn't  have  a  shooting,  much  less  a  killing,  for  a  period  of  4 
months.  These  concentrated,  unified,  coordinated  task  forces  work. 
We  have  enough  police  personnel  in  various  jurisdictions  that  could 
come  together,  disseminate  information,  coordinate  what  they  do, 
and  have  some  intensive,  focused  approach  to  certain  problem 
areas,  and  they  end  up  having  results. 

So  I  think  this  whole  idea  of  continuing  to  look  at  how  we  can 
best  coordinate  these  resources,  and  if  it  takes  making  sure  that 
the  Park  Police  is  fully  funded  or  DEA  or  FBI,  so  that  they  can  re- 
lease some  of  their  manpower  in  this  effort,  I  think  it's  worthwhile 
and  I  think  the  city  benefits  from  it. 

I  want  to  talk,  finally,  about  the  area  of  grassroots  crime  preven- 
tion and  policing  strategies.  Harold  Brazil  talked  about  community 
empowerment  policing.  He  is  absolutely  right;  this  concept  works 
and  it  must  be  fully  implemented  here  in  the  District. 

Chief  Thomas  has  made  inroads  of  community  empowerment  po- 
licing by  mandating  such  training  for  officers,  but,  I'll  tell  you,  com- 
munity empowerment  policing — and  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  this, 
Chief — it  really  works  when  the  neighborhood  officers  know  the 
residents  that  they  represent.  I  had  an  officer  assigned  to  the  sixth 
district  in  my  ward  who  has  taken  on  his  own  community 
empowerment  policing  approach,  where  he  actually  walks  the 
streets;  he  knows  the  residents;  they  know  his  cruiser  and  they 
know  him  when  he  walks  down  the  street.  And  when  something 
goes  wrong,  they  call  him;  they  beep  him;  they  page  him,  and  it 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  I  guess  improving  the  comfort  level 
more  than  anything  else  of  the  residents.  In  fact,  when  a  new  offi- 
cer came  in  and  stopped  a  couple  of  the  young  guys  on  the  street, 
he,  the  offiicer  I'm  referring  to,  came  back  the  next  day  and  apolo- 
gized to  the  citizens,  saying,  "Well,  that  new  offiicer  didn't  know 
that  Ms.  Jones'  grandson.  I  know  Ms.  Jones'  grandson  and  I 
wouldn't  stop  him." 

But  I  think  it  helps  a  whole  lot  when  the  officers  have  that  inti- 
mate relationship  neighborhood  by  neighborhood  because  they're 
able  to  discern  whether  or  not  there  is  a  new  face  or  a  new  group 
of  guys  hanging  on  the  corner,  or  the  guys  playing  basketball  in 
the  alley  are  from  the  neighborhood  and  whether  or  not  they're 
troublemakers.  It  also  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  sure  the  po- 
lice don't  waste  resources  in  investigating  some  of  these  activities 
if  you  have  officers  who  come  from  the  neighborhood  and  under- 
stand how  the  neighborhood  works. 
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This  approach  has  been  working  in  Paradise  Parkside  Housing 
Development  in  my  ward  under  the  name  of  Co-Band,  and  Co-Band 
has  gone  a  long  way  because  the  oflficers  not  only  patrol  that  area, 
but  they  live  in  that  area,  and  I  really  think  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  public  housing  problems  we  need  to  have  more  police  offi- 
cers who  actually  reside  in  the  neighborhood  and  offer  some  incen- 
tives to  them,  because  that  can  make  a  big  difference. 

Locally,  I  think  that  we  should — I  think  Harold  and  I  need  to 
talk  about  this  more.  This  isn't  really  under  your  bailiwick,  but  I 
think  we  should  find  some  way  to  mandate  that  all  administrative 
functions  be  civilianized.  I  think  that  we  have  tended  to  reward  of- 
ficers by  taking  them  off  the  streets  and  putting  them  in  head- 
quarters, and  I  think  the  reward  really  should  be  for  them  to  help 
train  other  officers  or  engage  in  more  of  the  buddy  system,  where 
they  can  show  young  officers  how  to  really  patrol.  And  I  think  that 
we  really  on  the  council  need  to  look  at  making  sure  that  we  don't 
take  our  best  officers  and  put  them  behind  the  desk. 

There  are  other  ideas  that  have  been  bandied  around  over  the 
past  few  years  that  I  think  would  make  some  sense  in  the  police 
department:  a  young  gang  division,  an  illegal  gun  patrol,  prostitu- 
tion, a  sex  crime  unit.  These  should  not  be  viewed  as  special  or 
temporary  task  forces  set  up  as  public  relation  responses  to  high 
profile  cases  that  eventually  quietly  disappear,  fade  away.  I  really 
think  that  we  should  look  at  institutionalizing  some  of  these  divi- 
sions because  that  way  there  will  be  a  focused  energy  from  the  de- 
partment in  these  areas. 

In  our  ward.  Ward  7,  we  are  looking  at  involving  the  community 
in  this  policing  effort  by  looking  at  the  schools  and  the  churches 
as  safe  houses.  We  have  over  100  places  of  worship  in  Ward  7,  an 
area  that  has  about  70,000  people,  and  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
churches  to  become  safe  houses,  so  that  young  people,  senior  citi- 
zens know  that  they  have  a  place  of  refuge  that  they  can  go  when 
they  are  being  victimized  by  potential  criminals.  A  number  of  these 
additional  community  initiatives  can  be  launched  or  housed  by 
churches.  One  church  is  taking  it  upon  itself  in  my  ward  to  insti- 
tute its  own  confidential  hotline,  and  neighbors  have  started  to  call 
there,  frankly,  because  they've  had  some  concerns  about  calling  the 
hotline  that  exists  with  the  police  department.  And  I  think  that  we 
can  have  more  of  those  kind  of  neighborhood-by-neighborhood  ini- 
tiatives, and  they  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 

In  terms  of  legislation,  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  you  know, 
has  one  of  the  strictest  gun  laws  in  the  country,  and  we  also  have 
approved  a  teen  curfew.  I  think  Harold  Brazil's  efforts  have  to  be 
applauded.  It  is  a  small  step,  but  it's  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  curfew  isn't  aimed  at  criminalizing  young  people,  but  it's  more 
aimed  at  identifying  what  I  would  refer  to  as  dysfunctional  home 
settings.  Any  time  you  have  10-  and  11-year-olds  out  until  2  and 
3  in  the  morning,  then  there  is  a  problem  at  home  somewhere. 
There's  a  problem  with  supervision.  And  I  think  this  curfew, 
though  it's  being  opposed  by  many  civil  liberties  groups,  is  the 
right  type  of  legislation  as  young  people  are  identified  who  may 
have  some  problems  at  home,  and  we  can  work  toward  addressing 
those  problems. 
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I  wanted  to  talk  about  a  couple  of  other  pieces  of  legislation.  One 
is  a  bill  that  I  introduced  that  I  hope  will  be  marked  up  by  the 
council  and  passed  that  will  provide  community-based  recourse  for 
citizens  to  eliminate  nuisance  properties  such  as  crack  houses  from 
their  neighborhoods  by  petitioning  directly  to  the  courts.  Right 
now,  before  we  can  close  a  crack  house — and  it's  really  frustrating 
for  citizens  when  they  know  that  there's  a  particular  crack  house 
and  everyone  knows  what's  going  on;  they  have  to  wait  for  there 
to  be  some  undercover  investigation;  they  have  to  make  sure  that 
people's  rights  aren't  violated.  It  can  take  weeks  or  literally 
months,  and  that  doesn't  help  in  terms  of  the  confidence  that  the 
people  have  in  law  enforcement. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  what  they  do  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  where  once  citizen  groups  have  a  particular  home  or  resi- 
dence identified  as  a  nuisance,  there  would  be  an  emergency  hear- 
ing down  in  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  court 
can  hear  from  both  sides,  and  then  a  restraining  order  can  be  is- 
sued in  a  matter  of  a  few  days  which  will  ask  the  residents  of  that 
home  to  cease  and  desist  from  continuing  to  do  that  nuisance  activ- 
ity; i.e.,  sell  drugs.  Then  the  police  can  evict  those  individuals  not 
because  they're  engaged  in  so-called  criminal  activity,  but  because 
they  are  continuing  to  foster  a  nuisance.  I  think  this  legislation  can 
provide  some  swift  action  in  terms  of  us  shutting  down  some  of 
these  crack  houses,  and  I  think  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing the  public's  confidence  in  law  enforcement. 

We  have  already  adopted  stiffer  penalties  for  illegal  dumping  and 
increased  resources  for  the  police  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  combat  that  problem.  I  talk  about  dumping  as  it  relates 
to  crime  because  the  environment  in  which  our  community  finds  it- 
self does  contribute  to  criminal  elements.  If  it's  a  rundown,  shoddy- 
looking  neighborhood,  it  is  more  likely  that  other  criminal  elements 
may  emerge  from  that  neighborhood. 

We  have,  amazingly,  over  200  dumpsites  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  people  regularly  dump  trash,  tires,  and  the  like.  We 
have  now  instituted  stiffer  penalties  to  try  to  combat  that  dumping. 
We've  traced  some  of  that  illegal  dumping  to  construction  compa- 
nies based  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  banks,  and  the  like.  Now  we 
can  snatch  driver's  licenses  and  vehicles  from  individuals  who  are 
involved  in  that  dumping  activity. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  my  suggestions  and  opinions.  I  think  the 
primary  consideration  must  be  to  provide  the  District  with  the  ade- 
quate resources  and  support  to  allow  existing  programs  to  flourish 
and  to  allow  the  community-based  ideas  time  and  the  means  to  get 
off  the  ground.  The  District  in  all  of  its  uniqueness  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  is,  nevertheless,  a  microcosm  of  America.  I've  left  this  point 
for  last  because,  as  we  all  know,  we  cannot  legislate  morality  or 
personal  behavior,  nor  can  we  just  throw  money  at  serious  prob- 
lems without  providing  more  leadership  and  examples  necessary  to 
begin  the  process  of  changing  the  attitudes  of  those  who  have  lost 
for  their  future,  particularly  our  youth. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you,  and  if 
there  are  any  questions  you  may  have,  I'm  willing  to  answer  them 
at  this  time. 

Thank  you. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Chavous  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Kevin  P.  Chavous,  Councilm ember,  Council  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 

Chairman  McCollum  and  members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  thank  you  for 
affording  me  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  present  my  views  on  how  best  to 
reduce  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  name  is  Kevin  P.  Chavous  and  I  am  the  Ward  7  Representative  to  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  My  ward  contains  some  of  the  best  and  the  worst  of  what  the  "real" 
Washington  is  all  about.  The  communities  that  I  represent  in  the  far  Southeast  and  Northeast 
portions  of  the  District  have  some  of  the  most  beautifiil  natural  landscai?es,  communities,  and  homes 
in  the  city.  Ward  7  also  contains  neighborhoods  that  have  been  ravaged  by  poverty,  violent  crime, 
drugs,  and  a  collapse  of  family  structures,  personal  morals,  and  resp)ect  for  human  life. 

As  I  look  at  how  best  to  combat  crime  in  the  District,  my  comments  will  focus  less  on 
specific  funding  levels  or  back-end  punishment  for  crime,  but  rather  on  possible  front-end  preventive 
measures  and  the  eradication  of  the  social  and  environmental  conditions  that  have  helped  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  for  violence  and  crime  in  the  nation's  capitol. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  that  any  discussion  of  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  be  preceded  by  a  frank  and  open  examination  of  the  culture  of  crime  and 
violence  that  has  emerged  in  America.  This  continued  trend  toward  violence  is  not  endemic  to  the 
nation's  capitol  or  other  urban  centers,  but  indeed,  is  a  national  problem  approaching  epidemic 
proportions  that  requires  an  expeditious  national  response. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  senseless  shooting  in  June  of  1993,  where  six  young  children  were 
wounded  in  a  gun  attack  at  a  swimming  pool  in  my  ward,  I  called  upon  President  Clinton,  in  an 
"Open  Letter  to  the  President,"  to  convene  a  White  House  Conference  on  Violence  in  America.  The 
conference  would  have  brought  together  national  and  local  political  leaders,  social  service  providers, 
judicid  representatives,  law  enforcement  officials,  parents  and  youth  to  discuss  the  root  causes  of 
crime  and  violence  and  to  look  at  what  communities  around  the  country  are  doing  to  successfiilly 
address  public  safety  concerns. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  response.  This  national  approach  must  start  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government,  and  must  be  initiated  immediately  in  a  bi-partisan  fashion.  The  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  has  conducted  a  few  regional  meetings  to  help  formulate  a  "T^Iational  Drug 
Control  Strategy"  for  the  Clinton  administration. 
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However,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  a  comprehensive  national  forum  on  these 
issues  with  the  aim  of  developing  grassroots  solutions,  aided  by  federal  policy  and  financial 
assistance,  that  will  pool  resources  so  that  local  governments  and  individual  communities  may 
implement  the  programs  that  will  work  best  for  them. 

The  proliferation  of  crime  and  violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  showing  some 
positive  signs  of  decrease  is  still  nonetheless  an  ever  present  concern.  For  instance,  according  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  in  1994,  over  50,000  people  were  arrested  in  the  District  and 
approximately  4,500  of  those  were  juveniles.  That  accounts  for  just  under  ten-percent  of  the 
District's  population. 

Despite  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  which  is  legitimate,  I  do  say  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  has  performed  admirably  under  extremely  difficult  circumstances.  Fomier  Chief 
Isaac  Fulwood  and  current  Chief  Fred  Thomas  have  both  made  tremendous  strides  over  the  years, 
however,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Many  of  the  solutions  to  crime  and  violence  have  little  to  do  with  arresting  law  breakers  and 
ensuring  their  incarceration.  We  must  attack  the  root  causes  of  crime  and  violence  on  the  front-end. 
Generally,  solutions  can  be  found  in  a  better  educational  system,  improved  job  training,  increased 
economic  and  job  development,  humane  social  services  (particularly  for  youth),  and  adequate 
prevention  programs  at  the  absolute  earliest  stages  of  child  and  family  development.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  already  begun  to  discuss  these  and  other  topics  with 
District  residents  and  elected  officials. 

The  following  are  recommendations  that  should  be  considered  for  possible  legislative, 
administrative  and/or  managerial  refonns  to  change  existing  approaches  to  public  safety  challenges 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Admittedly,  some  of  the  suggestions  I  am  about  to  present  are  not  for 
Congress  to  act  upon.  Rather  these  proposals  form  a  working  framework  for  possible  solutions  that 
can  be  addressed  by  the  community,  MPD,  the  Mayor  and  the  Council.  1  cannot,  however,  claim 
complete  ownership  of  many  of  these  ideas.  Several  of  these  suggestions  come  from  the  Ward  7 
Public  Safety  Task  force,  comprised  entirely  of  Ward  7  residents,  and  was  chaired  by  Chief  Fulwood 
and  former  Fire  Chief  Ray  Alfred.  This  task  force  was  convened  after  another  tragic  shooting  in  my 
ward  in  which  an  innocent  four-year-old  child  was  killed. 
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Federal  Rcsourcca  and  Cooperation 

♦  Special  Congressional  Appropriation  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  If  Congress 
is  going  to  commit  to  ensuring  that  the  District  experiences  an  appreciable  reduction  in 
crime,  I  suggest  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  to  MPD  to  hire  additional  officers, 

.  purchase  badly  needed  equipment  and  new  technology.  Chief  Thomas  has  outlined  a  number 
of  technological  improvements  that  will  enhance  the  department's  efficiency.  The  cost  to 
complete  these  improvements  and  rebuild  the  force  to  previously  authorized  levels  should 
not  be  held  against  current  spending  ceilings  imposed  for  the  District. 

♦  Relax  Access  to  Federal  Crime  Prevention  Aid  and  Other  Funding.  Given  the  District's  dire 
financial  condition,  its  ability  to  successfully  apply  for  all  federal  grants  and  aid  that  it  is 
eligible  for  has  been  impaired.  By  relaxing  certain  amplication  and  other  grant  requirements, 
many  of  the  dollars  earmarked  imder  the  Crime  Reduction  Bills  of  1994  and  1995,  as  well 
as  other  health,  human  service,  and  community  development  grant  programs  can  be  given 
directly  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Department  of  Corrections,  the  D.C.  Courts 
and  other  agencies  for  badly  needed  technology,  additional  manpower  and  equipment.  This 
program  should  be  similar  to  the  initiative  promoted  by  Transportation  Secretary  Frederico 
Pena  that  would  release  federal  highway  funds  to  the  D.C.  Department  of  Public  Works 
without  matching  funds  and  other  normal  requirements. 

♦  Mandate  Protocol's  for  Information  Sharing  Between  Federal  Law  Enforcement  and  District 
Agency's.  Often,  District  officials  are  not  apprised  of  federal  initiatives  in  a  timely  manner. 
Further,  useful  information  often  is  not  shared  because  there  is  no  institutionalized  protocol 
for  disseminating  the  information.  This  lack  of  communication  and  coordination  often  leads 
to  a  drain  on  DC  police  personnel  and  causes  budgetary  overages. 

♦  Explore  Expanded  Use  of  D.C.  National  Ciu^(\  j>pd  Other  Military  Personnel  to  Support 
Police  Efforts.  Expand  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  and  other  military  as  appropriate, 
particularly  during  the  summer  months,  to  work  with  DC  law  enforcement  by  supplying 
additional  equipment,  training,  and  support. 
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Grassroots  Crime  Prcvtntion/Policing  Strategies 

♦  Community  Fmpowerment  Policing  (CEP).  This  concept  must  be  fully  implemented  in  the 
District.  Chief  Thomas  has  made  inroads  with  CEP  by  mandating  training  for  officers. 
However,  for  community  empowerment  and  community-based  policing  to  be  effective,  the 
entire  culture  of  District  government  must  be  attuned  to  supporting  the  effort. 

Law  enforcement  cannot  make  the  program  work  without  the  support  and  input  of  all 
agencies  of  government  that  impact  the  social  well-being  and  physical  envirorunent  of  the 
residents. 

♦  Mandate  That  All  Administrative  Functions  Be  Civilianized  (except  for  absolutely  essential 
purposes  that  require  the  services  of  a  sworn  officer).  This  will  increase  the  number  of 
available  officers  for  patrol  duty  on  the  street.  Again,  many  of  these  functions  have  been 
civilianized,  however,  as  the  District  budget  continues  to  shrink,  so  does  the  department's 
ability  to  bring  on  more  civilians  for  administrative  positions. 

♦  Coordinate  local  resources.  All  EXT  agencies  should  be  networked  to  better  coordinate  inter- 
governmental activity  among,  MPD,  Corrections,  Court  System,  Dept.  of  Human  Services, 
Youth  Services  Administration,  Department  of  Public  and  Assisted  Housing,  Dept.  of 
Recreation,  and  D.C.  Public  Schools. 

♦  Permanent  Special  Patrols/Task  Forces  for  All  Areas  of  Citv.  The  following  special  outfits 
should  be  coordinated  on  a  permanent  basis:  Youth  Gang  Division,  Illegal  Gun  Patrol, 
Prostitution,  Sex  Crime  Unit.  These  should  not  be  special  or  temporary  task  forces  set-up 
as  PR  responses  to  high  profile  cases  that  then  quietly  disappear  after  attention  fades  away. 

♦  Proactive  Community  Mobilization.  Community  leaders  as  well  as  elected  officials  must 
stop  waiting  for  tragedies  to  occur  before  they  get  actively  involved  in  the  process  of  solving 
community-based  problems.  We  must  continue  to  work  with  local  residents,  the  police,  and 
others  to  impress  upon  all  residents  of  the  District  that  rampant  drugs,  crime,  and  violence 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
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♦  Church  Safehouses.  In  Ward  7  alone,  there  are  nearly  100  places  of  worship.  We  must 
encourage  these  institutions  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  civic  life  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  By  servicing  as  "safehouses"  churches  will  provide  young  children 
with  a  place  of  refuge  and/or  recreation.  Further,  a  number  of  additional  community 
initiatives  can  be  launched  by,  or  housed  at  the  various  churches. 

Legislative  Proposals 

The  District  of  Columbia  already  has  one  of  the  strictest  gun  laws  in  the  country.  Further, 
we  at  the  Council  have  just  approved  a  teen  curfew.  Thanks  to  my  colleague  Harold  Brazil's  efforts, 
this  will  provide  just  one  more  small  tool  to  help  curb  some  of  the  violence  in  the  District, 
particularly  among  youth.  Although  this  legislation  is  being  opposed  by  some  civil  liberties  groups, 
we  feel  that  this  is  the  right  kind  of  legislation  to  keq)  as  many  young  people  as  possible  of  the  street 
and  out  of  harms  way. 

Other  legislative  remedies  that  impact  on  the  environmental  and  social  factors  that  cause 
crime  include: 

Providing  community-based  recourse  for  citizens  to  eliminate  nuisance  properties 
such  as  Crack  Houses  from  neighborhoods  by  petitioning  the  courts  directly.  This 
would  allow  community  groups  to  bring  civil  action  against  landlords  and  specific 
tenants  if  a  nuisance  can  be  proven.  Also,  legislation  should  provide  swift 
authorization  of  housing  and/or  health  officials  to  close  and  board  such  properties  if 
deemed  necessary. 

Stiifer  penalties  for  illegal  dumping  and  increased  resources  for  the  police  and 
Department  of  Public  Works  to  combat  the  problem,  f)articularly  dumping  by 
suburban  haulers  that  dump  on  District  streets  rather  than  pay  dumping  fees. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  suggestions  that  can  be  employed  to  fight  crime  in  the 
District.  In  my  opinion,  the  primary  consideration  must  be  to  provide  the  District  with  adequate 
resources  and  support  to  allow  existing  programs  to  flourish  and  to  allow  community  based  ideas 
time  and  the  means  to  get  off  the  ground. 
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Our  communities  are  full  of  talented,  caring  individuals  that  all  share  a  common  goal~to 
make  the  District  a  safer  place.  In  addition  to  the  influx  of  much  needed  financial  and  technological 
resources,  we  must  provide  the  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  to  our  residents  that  has  somehow 
disappeared  from  so  many  homes  and  neighborhoods. 

The  District  in  all  of  its  uniqueness  as  the  nation's  capitol  is  nevertheless  a  microcosm  of 
America.  I  have  left  this  point  for  last  because,  as  we  all  know,  we  cannot  legislate  morality  or 
personal  behavior.  Nor  can  we  just  throw  money  at  serious  problems  without  providing  the  moral 
leadership  and  examples  necessary  to  began  the  process  of  changing  the  attitudes  of  those  that  have 
lost  hope  for  the  future,  particularly  our  youth. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  elected  leadership  of  the  District,  our  hard  working  police 
ofiBcers,  and  our  residents  will  ultimately  stem  the  tide  of  crime  and  violence  in  our  communities. 
There  are  countless  instances  where  young  people  are  excelling  in  positive  activities,  communities 
are  embracing  their  children  and  providing  sound  parental  guidance  and  leadership,  and  of  the 
District  government,  particularly  our  police  responding  quickly,  professionally,  and  compassionately 
to  the  many  needs  of  our  residents.  Unfortunately,  these  are  not  the  images  that  are  seen  each  day 
in  the  newspapers  or  on  local  television,  but  they  are  the  norm. 

With  Congressional  support,  I  am  confident  that  the  District  will  soon  turn  the  comer  to  a 
lasting  reduction  in  crime  and  violence.  Again,  thank  you  for  proving  me  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  to  the  Committee.  I  am  available  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chavous.  I'm  glad  to 
see  your  involvement,  your  deep  involvement,  in  this. 

Let  me  say  that  the  witnesses  will  have  10  working  days  so  that 
any  additional  written  testimony  may  be  submitted. 

We  do  have  probably  12  minutes  left  for  a  vote.  Mr.  Coble,  do 
you  have  any  questions  for 

Mr.  Coble.  I'll  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

Judge,  you  were  called  by  Mr.  Chavous  "legendary  and  a  long 
ball  hitter."  That's  pretty  complimentary  language,  and  I  must  echo 
that.  I,  too,  have  heard  similar  glowing  reports  about  you  as  well. 

Mr.  Brazil,  you,  too,  are  well  known  up  here,  each  of  you,  for  that 
matter.  But  I  think  I'm  correct,  Mr.  Brazil,  in  recalling  that  you 
are  an  avid  supporter  of  the  mandatory  minimums;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Brazil.  That's  correct,  for  most  offenses 

Mr.  Coble.  For  the  most  part?  Well,  recently,  the  District  re- 
pealed those  laws,  and  I  think  you  opposed  those  repeals.  Talk  to 
us  a  little  bit  about  that,  if  you  will,  as  to  why  you  opposed  the 
repeal. 

Mr.  Brazil.  Well,  I  guess  a  number  of  reasons,  and  I  think  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation  you're  referring  to  dealt  with  drug 
dealers,  primarily  just  drug  dealers,  and  they  eliminated  manda- 
tory minimums  for  drug  dealers.  I  mean,  it  would  seem  that  the 
debate  should  stop  there.  That  is  so  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Coble.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  removes  leverage.  Is 
that — was  that  one  of  your  problems? 

Mr.  Brazil.  Well,  it  does  because^  mean,  I  think  for  all  the 
crimes 

Mr.  Coble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brazil  [continuing].  But  particularly  these  drugs  that  are 
overloading  the  system.  If  you  can't  drive  some  pleas,  you're  in  big 
trouble,  and  Judge  Walton  might  be  able  to  assist  me  on  this,  but 
what  I  have  heard  is  that  these  folks  plead  quite  a  lot  when  they're 
looking  at  some  certain  and  significant  time.  So  it  does  drive  pleas. 

But  the  other  thing  is,  if  you're  selling  some  of  this  death  to  peo- 
ple, you  ought  to  be  punished 

Mr.  Coble.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brazil  [continuing].  And  at  least  have  the  certainty  of  what- 
ever the  minimum  is. 

Mr.  Coble.  Well,  my  question  was  rhetorical.  I  figured  that  was 
your  reason,  and  I  don't  disagree  with  you. 

Folks,  we're  on  a  short  list  because  of  the  time,  but.  Judge,  let 
me  put  this  to  you  real  quickly.  In  your  testimony  you — thank  you, 
Mr.  Brazil,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Brazil.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Coble.  You  indicated,  Judge,  that  you  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  reevaluate  what  offenders  and  what  type  of  cases  are 
appropriate  for  juvenile  prosecution.  Elaborate  briefly  for  me,  if  you 
will. 

Judge  Walton.  Well,  the  juvenile  justice  system,  as  I'm  sure  you 
well  know,  was  created  with  a  different  type  of  offender  and  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  offense  in  mind  than  what  we're  dealing  with  now, 
and  I  think  we,  as  a  country,  need  to  be  compassionate.  I  think  we 
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need  to  appreciate  that  young  people  can  make  mistakes,  and  I 
think  we  should  have  a  process  in  place  that  tries  to  help  certain 
children  who  have  become  involved  in  criminal  activity.  But  I  do 
think  that  there  are  certain  crimes  that  are  just  so  outrageous  and 
so  adverse  to  an  orderly  society  that  individuals  who  commit  those 
crimes,  at  least  at  a  certain  age,  should  be  prosecuted  as  adults. 

I've  had  many  situations  where  people  have  said  to  me:  the  sys- 
tem isn't  fair;  it  doesn't  care  about  the  victims  of  crime  when  it 
says  that  somebody  can  not  just  in  a  fight  hit  somebody  and  they 
fall  and  they  hit  their  head  and  they  die  as  a  result  of  that.  That's, 
obviously,  the  type  of  situation  where  I  would  think  a  young  person 
should  be  prosecuted  as  a  juvenile.  But  if  you  take  someone  who 
plans  a  murders,  decides  that  they're  going  to  take  a  life  in  a  very 
vicious,  cruel  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  those  circumstances 
that  person  should  face  very  certain  and  stiff  punishment.  Other- 
wise, what  you  say  to  the  citizenry  is  that  we  care  more  about  the 
offender  than  we  care  about  you  as  a  good  taxpayer.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that — and  I  know;  I've  heard  a  lot  of  people  say — they  have 
left  our  city;  they  have  decided  that  they're  giving  up  on  it  because 
they  feel  that  there  has  been  too  much  concern  shown  for  individ- 
uals who  commit  crime  as  compared  to  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  crime,  and  that's  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't  be  compassionate; 
we  should  be,  but  I  do  think  that  the  system  has  to  be  fair  to  the 
victims,  too. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  don't  disagree.  I 

Mr.  Heineman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  thank  the  chairman,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
being  with  us. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Heineman,  I  realize  there's  a  vote  on.  I  just 
want  to  thank  these  witnesses  who  have  been  victimized  by  our 
schedule  [laughter]  and  who,  I  can  attest,  work  very,  very  hard  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  especially  on  these  issues. 

Judge  Walton,  of  course,  both  before  he  came  to  the  bench  and 
since,  and  these  two  members  give  unfailing  service  to  the  District, 
I  just  want  them  to  know  that  some  of  what  you  said  in  your  guide- 
lines, in  your  testimony,  is  work  that  can  be  done  here.  For  exam- 
ple, you've  mentioned  coordination,  which  was  mentioned  also  in  a 
prior  panel.  I'm  going  to  seek  change  in  the  guidelines  to  facilitate 
coordination  between  Federal  police  and  our  own  police.  I  learned 
only  today  that  there  was  that  problem. 

The  matching  fund  problem,  Mr.  Chavous,  we  have  already  been 
working  on  is  on  highway  funds  while  the  District  is  down  and  in- 
solvent. It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  spread 
that  from  highways  to  other  things. 

The  National  Guard,  I'm  surprised  that  that  has  gone  down  some 
and  that  that  is — also  from  a  previous  panel — that  is  not  nearly  as 
important  for  us  as  it  once  was,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
that  can't  happen.  We'll  work  on  that. 

Finally,  let  me  just  ask  you  to  work  on  something,  and  that  is 
civilianization.  I  know  you  nave  been  trying  to.  With  the  cops  leav- 
ing, for  God's  sake,  don't  put  more  cops  in  the  station  houses;  get 
them  out  on  the  streets.  I  know  you  all  are  not  the  executive,  but 
to  the  extent  that  you  all  can  keep  doing  what  you're  doing  and 
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pressing  that,  I  think  we  multiply  those  cops  that  Mr.  Brazil  is  not 
sure  make  the  difference.  Certainly,  as  long  as  they're  there,  we'd 
like  them  on  the  street  instead  of  in  the  station  houses. 

And  I  thank  you  all  not  only  for  your  very  excellent  testimony 
but  for  the  loss  of  productivity  to  you.  I  want  to  ensure  you  that 
it's  increased  our  productivity.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Heineman.  Let  me  close  the  hearing  at  this  point  while  rec- 
ognizing Mr.  Scott  and  leaving  the  record  open  for  questions  by  Mr. 
Scott  to  the  panel,  so  that  an  old  folk  can  make  it  over  to  the  floor 
in  7  minutes. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  panel,  and  especially  the  Chief,  for  being 
so  patient  and  attentive,  and  certainly  the  people  that  sat  here  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  panel. 

And  at  this  time  I'm  going  to  close  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Scott.  Did  you  say  that  I  was  going  to  get  to  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK,  thank  you. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  a  comment  about  the  incarceration  rate 
in  Washington,  DC,  the  question  of  whether  we're  tough  on  crime 
or  not.  The  international  average  of  locking  people  up  is  about  100 
per  100,000.  Japan  is  36;  Mexico  and  Canada  are  around  100;  we 
are  in  the  United  States  at  500  per  100,000.  There's  no  country  in 
the  world  over  600  per  100,000  and  we're  at  2,000  per  100,000  in 
Washington,  DC,  about  20  times  the  international  average  already. 

We  heard  testimony  earlier  today  that  increasing  incarceration 
was  so  expensive  as  to  be  just  totally  unproductive  for  doing  any- 
thing, and  the  issue  of  abolishing  parole  or  truth  in  sentencing  is 
one  of  the  suggestions  that's  often  made,  and  people  tell  the 
halftruth  about  truth  in  sentencing;  that  is,  that  people  can't  be  let 
out  early,  but  the  whole  truth  is  you  can't  hold  people  longer,  ei- 
ther. Everybody  gets  an  average  sentence.  Charles  Manson  gets  the 
same  thing  that  somebody  that  has  been  rehabilitated,  has  a  job, 
a  family,  and  everything  else,  very  low  risk. 

We  abolished  parole  in  Virginia  with  a  program  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  sentence  50  percent  for  those  that  would  have 
served  their  full  time.  The  low-risk  prisoner  will  serve  three  times 
more.  To  pull  this  little  bit  off,  we  spent  so  much  money  that  we 
could  have  spent — we  could  have  built  a  brandnew,  $1  million  boys 
and  girls  club  in  every  precinct  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Our  precincts  are  1,500  to  3,000  voters.  Every  precinct  could  have 
gotten  a  million  dollar  boys  and  girls  club,  a  family  resource  center. 
With  the  money  left  over,  we  could  have  guaranteed  summer  jobs 
for  every  young  person  in  the  State,  guaranteed  college  scholar- 
ships for  every  young  person  that  can  get  into  college,  can  go;  dou- 
ble Head  Start;  double  job  training  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  and  hire  200  additional  police  officers  in  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State,  and  with  the  money  left  over,  run 
a  housing  program  that  would  have  eliminated  every  housing  code 
violation  in  the  State  within  10  years,  eliminating  unemployment 
in  the  building  trades. 

The  reason  I  make  that,  Mr.  Chavous,  you  indicated  that  you 
have  to  kind  of  do  both.  Well,  you  can't  do  both.  If  you're  going  to 
abolish  parole,  you  have  eliminated  your  ability  to  fund  the  pro- 
grams that  will  provide,  as  Judge  Walton  said--deal  with  the  fact 
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that  they  don't  have  the  basics,  and  those  are  the  kinds  of  basics. 
And  when  you  spend  all  your  money  chasing  something  that  obvi- 
ously won't  work — we  went  through  some  arithmetic  earlier  in 
Washington,  DC.  A  20-percent  increase  in  incarceration,  which  will 
do  zero  for  crime,  5-year  sentence  to  a  6-year  sentence,  will  cost 
you  $60  million.  Now  go  through  a  $60  million  budget.  That's  with 
nothing.  If  you  want  to  do  something  about  crime  using  incarcer- 
ation, you'd  have  to  have  40  or  50  or  60  or  100  percent  increase 
in  incarceration  to  get  somebody's  attention.  You  can't  get  there 
from  here. 

Mr.  Chavous.  Yes.  You  know,  I  agree  with  you.  And  that's  why 
early  on  I  said  that,  while  there's — when  you  promote  a  discussion 
about  crime,  the  tendency  is  to  have  a  discussion  about  the  back 
end  instead  of  the  front. 

And  I  just  don't  think — I  don't  agree  with  abolishing  parole. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK.  Well,  I  just  made  the  point  that  when  you've  al- 
ready done  more  than  can  possibly  do  any  good  on  incarceration, 
adding  more  to  it  is  just  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  and  at  the 
same  time  absorbing  money  that  could  have  gone  toward  those  ba- 
sics. 

If  you — I  don't  know  if  I  can  make  this  next  vote.  It's  the  pending 
question.  So  if  I  miss  that,  that's  no  big  deal.  If  they  can't  get  to 
the  next  question  without  my  vote,  shame  on  them.  [Laughter.] 

Do  you  have  a  comment,  a  response  quickly? 

Mr.  Chavous.  Yes.  I  agree.  You  know,  I  started  out  talking  about 
the  preventive  end  because  I  think  that  if  we  can  deal  with  some 
of  the  social  services  conditions  that  lead  to  crime,  then  that,  along 
with  having  a  stronger  police  presence,  can  make  a  big  difference. 
A  stronger  police  presence  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  triple  our  arrest  rate,  because  we  had  Operation  Clean 
Sweep  here  7  or  8  years  ago  where  we  arrested  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people,  and  crack  still  devastated  communities. 

So  I  firmly  agree  that  the  focus  has  to  be  intervening  with  these 
dysfunctional  families,  these  dysfunctional  home  settings,  at  an 
early  enough  age  where  we  can  extract  some  of  the  young  people 
who  are  involved,  who  are  being  victimized,  and  then  move  forward 
in  a  way  that  would  demonstrably  make  a  difference. 

I  think  you're  absolutely  right;  if  I  had  my  druthers,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  lot  more  resources  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  forgot  that  the  reason  Eleanor  isn't  running  is  be- 
cause we  stripped  D.C.  of  its  vote,  which  I  think  was  unconscion- 
able. So  all  the  comments  and  the  response,  I'll  find  out  from  Elea- 
nor what  the  response  was. 

Judge  Walton.  I  did  have  a  response  because  I  think  it's  a  little 
simplistic  to  say  that  locking  everybody  up  doesn't  work.  Obviously, 
we  know  that.  And  I  think  it's  also  simplistic  to  say,  well,  if  we  put 
more  money  on  the  front  end,  that  that's  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, too,  because  I  truly  believe  that,  unless  we  as  a  society  start 
to  do  something  on  cutting  down  on  the  incidence  of  people  having 
children  who  can't  or  won't  care  for  them,  that  we're  never  going 
to  have  the  amount  of  money  necessary  on  the  front  end  to  deal 
with  the  social  problems  that  these  kids  come  into  the  world  with. 
I  mean,  the  reality  is  that  we're  talking  about  children  who  were 
damaged,  many  or  them,  from  the  inception  because  of  crack  being 
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placed  in  their  bodies,  and,  unfortunately,  in  reference  to  many  of 
them,  there's  not  a  whole  lot  to  work  with,  and  many  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  time  they  are  going  to  come  into  the  social  services 
system,  the  needs  are  so  great  that  as  a  society  we're  never  going 
to  have  the  resources  to  deal  with  these  children.  Many  of  these 
children  need  to  be  in  therapeutic  settings  where  it  takes  maybe 
$25  or  $30,  $40,  $50  thousand  for  one  child  per  year  to  deal  with 
the  problem  that  that  child  may  have.  So  I  don't  know  how  you 
deal  with  that.  I  mean,  how  do  you  legislate  morality?  How  do  you 
stop  people  from  inappropriately  producing  children?  That's  very 
difficult.  It's  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  confront. 

But  with  the  number  of  children  I  see  now  coming  into  the  proc- 
ess who  have  been  abused  and  neglected  and  have  severe  emo- 
tional problems,  physical  problems,  and  otherwise,  unless  we  do 
something  to  impact  on  those  numbers,  I  don't  think  we're  ever 
going  to  have  enough  money  on  the  front  end  to  really  have  a 
meaningful  impact. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  thank  you.  Technically,  the  hearing  has  been  over 
since  Mr.  Heineman  left  the  room,  since  he's  the  last  majority 
member  to  have  been  here.  It  says  something  about  the  enthu- 
siasm and  commitment  of  these  District  officials  that  they  have  re- 
mained to  talk — what  is  it — ultra  viries. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:52  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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Appendix  1. — Statement  of  William  P.  Lightfoot, 

COUNCILMEMBER,  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  today  on 
"Combatting  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia."   As  the  Chair  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  have  a  great  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  crime 
related  issues  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia.   The 
Committee  which  I  chair  has  oversight  of  public  safety  agencies 
including  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  and  the  Courts.   I  will  comment  on  the 
accomplishments  and  objectives  of  certain  District  government 
public  safety  agencies. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  while  having  to  absorb  major  budget  cuts  this  past  year. 
The  Department  has  seen  a  reduction  in  homicides  of  seventeen 
percent (17%)  and  a  reduction  in  serious  assaults  of  seven 
percent (7%).   Such  reductions  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
Department  redeploying  personnel  and  equipment  to  high  crime 
areas  to  secure  the  apprehension,  conviction,  and  incarceration 
of  career  criminals.   Chief  Thomas,  deputy  chiefs  of  the 
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Department,  and  every  district  commander  that  I  have  met  with  has 
assured  me  that  career  criminals  are  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  crimes  committed;  career  criminals  must  be  our  focus. 

In  1994,  Part  I  crimes (homicides,  rapes,  robberies, 
aggravated  assaults,  burglaries,  larceny,  and  car  thefts) 
decreased  by  seven  percent (7%) .   But  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  1995  is  up  nine  percent (9%)  so  far  over  the  same 
period  last  year.   This  increase  occurred  because  of  a  major 
escalation  in  robberies  and  car  thefts. 

The  city's  budget  problems  have  led  to  salary  reductions 
that  impact  greatly  on  the  3,850  sworn  officers  of  the 
Department.   In  addition,  our  budget  problems  have  deprived  the 
Department  of  much  needed  technological  equipment,  such  as  the 
Automated  Fingerprint  Identification  System  (APIS) .   These  are 
areas  where  Congress  could  provide  financial  assistance,  which 
would  help  to  place  District  of  Columbia  police  officers  at  the 
forefront  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Department  presently  has  423  positions  filled  by  sworn 
officers  that  could  be  civilianized.   However,  these  positions 
are  essential  to  Department  functions  and  would  have  to  be  back 
filled.   If  Congress  lifted  the  ceiling  on  the  number  of  people 
that  could  be  hired  in  the  Department  under  the  Appropriations 
Act,  these  positions  could  be  civilianized  and  funded,  which 
would  produce  a  savings  in  overtime  expenditures  and  place  more 
sworn  officers  on  the  street. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  nationwide  about  how  to  deal  with 
an  increasing  number  of  violent  and  abused  and/or  neglected 
juveniles.   Determining  what  role  the  courts,  juvenile  and  adult 
institutions,  advocates,  and  the  children  themselves  should  play 
in  addressing  juvenile  violence  and  abuse  is  no  easy  task.   What 
is  clear,  however,  is  that  early  interventions,  including  those 
directed  towards  the  parents,  are  the  key  to  achieving  effective 
and  long-term  results. 

Juveniles  who  are  exposed  to  drugs  or  other  illegal 
activity,  are  abused  or  neglected  by  their  care  giver,  live  in 
poverty,  have  poor  school  attendance,  or  a  combination  thereof, 
are  our  most  vulnerable  population.   Much  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  these  children's  circumstances. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  has  recently  passed  three 
legislative  initiatives  aimed  towards  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  children,  two  of  which  I  introduced:  D.C.  Law  10-159, 
the  "Police  Truancy  Enforcement  Act"  and  D.C.  Law  10-277,  the 
"Parental  Responsibility  Act".   The  third  initiative.  Bill  11-25, 
the  "Juvenile  Curfew  Act  of  1995",  introduced  by  Councilmember 
Harold  Brazil,  was  passed  by  the  Council  two  days  ago  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote.   The  curfew  law  will  do'  at  night  what  the 
truancy  law  accomplishes  during  the  day,  identifying  children  at 
risk . 

In  addition  to  holding  parents  responsible  for  the  actions 
or  circumstances  of  their  children,  these  legislative  initiatives 
also  recognize  the  need  to  assist  some  parents  with  obtaining  or 
enhancing  the  parenting  skills  necessary  to  improve  their 
children's  lives,  by  allowing  for  referrals  to  parenting  classes. 
Although  individual  parenting  classes  differ 
in  scope  and  focus,  these  classes  can  be  very  effective  in 
strengthening  the  parent's  ability  to  nurture  and  care  for  the 
child. 

Just  as  early  interventions  and  preventive  measures  are 
necessary  to  save  --  or  at  least  improve  --  the  lives  of  those 
juveniles  who  go  astray  and  commit  nonviolent  offenses,  a  greater 
range  of  alternatives  to  institutionalization  and  new  approaches 
to  providing  services  to  youth  in  juvenile  facilities  are  also 
needed. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  experts  in  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  discuss  areas  of  potential  reform  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system.   These  proposals  include:  1)  increasing 
the  number  of  effective  early  intervention  and  delinquency 
programs;   2)  making  additional  resources  available  to  the  Court 
for  increasing  the  range  of  services  and  supervision  for 
delinquent  youth;  3)  revisiting  the  issue  concerning  the  length 
of  time  a  juvenile  remains  in  detention;  and  4)  providing  a 
greater  range  of  recreational  activities  for  youth  through  the 
creation  of  public-private  partnerships. 

More  than  80  percent  of  persons  that  are  incarcerated  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  correctional  complex  are  addicted  to 
controlled  substances.   D.C.  Law  10-258,  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Nonviolent  Offenses  Mandatory-Minimum  Sentences 
Amendment  Act  of  1994",  effective  May  25,  1995,  reduced  mandatory 
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sentences  for  nonviolent  narcotic  and  abusive  drug  offenses  and 
eliminated  the  disparities  in  penalties  for  offenses  which 
involve  forms  of  single  drug  cocaine.   Persons  arrested  for 
nonviolent  narcotic  and  abusive  drug  offenses  can  receive  medical 
treatment  through  such  programs  as  the  Drug  Court  Intervention 
Program,  by  which  the  offenders  are  afforded  opportunities  for 
self -improvement  without  having  to  be  warehoused  in  our  prisons. 

The  District  has  a  very  successful  drug  court  program  • 
administered  by  the  D.C.  Pretrial  Services  Agency  and  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  have  entered 
into  a  five  year  interagency  agreement  to  operate  a  drug  court 
demonstration  project.   The  program  is  funded  by  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  (CSAT) ,  a  component  of  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration  (U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services)  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  (NIJ) .   The  program  is  aimed  at  systematically  delivering 
new  treatment  services  to  pretrial  defendants  charged  with  felony 
drug  offenses,  with  the  goal  of  reducing  drug  use  and  recidivism. 

The  drug  court  demonstration  project  requires  that  persons 
receive  intensive  long  term  supervision,  treatment  and  aftercare. 
The  program  that  not  only  treats  the  offenders  but  the  program 
allows  them  to  remain  productive  in  society.   We  must  continue  to 
approve  innovative  approaches  to  treat  those  arrested  for  using 
illicit  drugs. 

As  for  other  matters  related  to  correctional  issues,  the 
Council's  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  considering  Bill  11-151, 
the  "Model  Correctional  System  Standards  and  Industries  Act  of 
1995",  which  would  establish  standards  for  the  operations  of 
correctional  systems  for  the  District  of  Columbia  within  10 
years.   The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  currently 
considering  H.R.  461,  the  "Lorton  Correctional  Complex  Closure 
Act",  which  would  prohibit  the  placement  of  future  District  of 
Columbia  prison  facilities  in  Virginia  and  close  the  Lorton 
Correctional  Complex  in  six  years.   I  suggest  that  the  Congress 
take  a  close  look  at  Bill  11-151,  as  it  emphasizes  the  need  to 
improve  or  build  new  correctional  facilities  to  house  the  vast 
majority  of  the  District's  prison  population. 

In  addition,  I  request  that  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
exempted  from  the  matching  fund  requirement  for  receiving  federal 
funds  to  build  new  prisons  under  the  crime  bill.   Further,  I  ask 
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that  the  federal  government  assume  the  costs  associated  with 
operating  the  new  prisons  for  District  offenders. 

Council  Bill  11-151  contains  a  section  that  expands  the 
market  of  prison  industries.   Currently,   goods  and  services  that 
are  derived  from  prison  industries  are  limited  in  scope  of  sale 
to  and  use  by  governmental  entities.   Bill  11-151  would  invite 
opportunities  for  prisons  to  enter  into  joint  ventures  with 
private  industries.   It  is  my  hope  that  the  local  governments 
that  use  the  goods  and  services  of  prison  industries  increase 
their  use  of  these  resources. 

Bill  11-159,  the  "Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request  Act"  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  contains  a  provision  that  would  amend 
title  18  U.S.C.  1761(b)  to  allow  the  sale  and  use  of  prison 
industry  goods  and  services  to  not-for-profit  organizations. 
Strengthening  prison  industries  reduces  idleness,  trains 
prisoners  by  developing  skills  that  can  enable  the  prisoner  to  be 
productive  when  he  or  she  returns  to  society,  and  thereby  reduce 
recidivism. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  present  views  on  ways  by 
which  we  can  combat  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Appendix  2. — Statement  of  Paul  J.  Goldstein 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  the  results  of  my 
research  with  the  distinguished  members  of  this  committee.    The 
intent  of  my  testimony  today  is  to  discuss  drug  relationships  to 
violence,  with  special  emphasis  on  cocaine,  in  both  the  powder  and 
rock  form.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  support  that  I  have 
received  from  both  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  that  enabled  me  to  do  the  research  that 
I  will  be  talking  about  today. 

In  recent  years,  the  impact  of  violence  on  medical  and  public 
health  establishments  has  become  increasingly  clear.  Emergency 
room  physicians  see  more  victims  of  violence  than  do  police.  There 
are  now  over  one  million  aggravated  assaults  and  more  than  20,000 
homicides  in  the  United  States  each  year.  Homicide  is  the  tenth 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  has 
the  highest  homicide  rate  of  any  industrialized  nation.  Homicide 
strikes  disproportionately  among  the  young,  among  racial 
minorities,  and  among  the  poor.  The  leading  cause  of  death  among 
teen-aged  boys  is  gunshot  wounds. 

Various  informed  sources  have  attributed  much  of  this  violence  to 
drugs.  However,  ciurently  there  are  no  valid  and  reliable  sources  of 
data,  in  either  the  health  care  or  the  criminal  justice  systems,  that 
provide  adequate  illumination  of  drugs/violence  relationships  for 
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policy  makers.  It  is  currently  impossible  to  examine  trends  in 
drugs/violence  relationships  over  time  within  specific  localities,  or 
to  validly  compare  one  city  to  another. 

Law  enforcement  officials  from  different  cities  frequendy  claim  that 
20  percent,  or  80  percent,  or  whatever  percent,  of  their  violence 
is  drug  related.  They  seldom  define  what  they  mean  by  drug  related 
violence;  nor  do  they  specify  how  they  determined  a  proportion  of 
violence  that  is  drug  related.    Did  they  utilize  forensic  toxicologies 
by  medical  examiners?  Did  they  utilize  investigative  reports  of 
detectives?  When  there  was  variation  between  cities;  for  example, 
one  city  claiming  that  20  percent  of  its  violence  was  drug  -related 
and  another  city  claiming  that  fiQ  percent  of  its  violence  was  drug  - 
related,  were  there  real  differences  in  the  nature  and  amoimt  of 
drug  -related  violence  between  the  two  cities?  Or  were  the  two 
cities  just  defining  drug-related  violence  differentiy?  Or  counting  it 
differentiy?  It  is  usually  impossible  to  tell. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  regard  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
consensually  agreed  upon  definition  of  what  is  "drug-related 
violence."  In  1985,  I  first  published  my  definition  of  drug-related 
violence. 

I  argued  that  drugs  and  violence  were  related  in  three  different 
ways:  psychopharmacologically,  economic-compulsively,  or 
systemically. 
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The  psychopharmacological  model  suggests  that  some  persons, 
as  a  result  of  ingesting  particular  substances,  may  become  excitable 
and/or  irrational,  and  may  act  out  in  a  violent  fashion. 
Psychopharmacological  violence  may  also  result  from  the  irritability 
associated  with  withdrawal  syndromes  or  "crashes"  from  particular 
substances.  Psychopharmacological  violence  may  involve  substance 
use  by  either  perpetrators,  or  victims,  of  violence.  In  other  words, 
substance  use  may  contribute  to  a  person  behaving  violently,  or  it 
may  alter  a  person's  behavior  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about 
that  person's  violent  victimization.  Finally,  some  persons  may  ingest 
substances  purposively  in  order  to  reduce  nervousness  or  boost 
courage  and  thereby  facilitate  the  commission  of  previously 
intended  violent  crimes. 

The  economic  compulsive  model  suggests  that  some  persons  feel 
compelled  to  engage  in  economic  crimes  in  order  to  finance  costly 
drug  use.  Sometimes  these  economic  crimes  are  inherendy  violent, 
as  in  the  case  of  robbery.  Sometimes  the  violence  results  from  an 
unintended  or  extraneous  factor  in  the  social  context  in  which  the 
economic  crime  is  perpetrated.  Such  factors  include  the 
perpetrator's  nervousness,  the  victim's  reaction,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  weapons  carried  by  either  victim  or  perpetrator,  the 
intercession  of  bystanders,  and  so  on. 

The  systemic  model  refers  to  the  normally  aggressive  patterns  of 
interaction  within  systems  of  illicit  drug  distribution.  Examples  of 
systemic  violence  include  territorial  disputes  between  rival  dealers. 
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assaults  and  homicides  committed  within  particular  drug  dealing 
operations  in  order  to  enforce  normative  codes,  punishment  for 
selling  adulterated  or  bogus  drugs,  assaults  to  collect  drug  related 
debts,  and  so  on. 

So,  having  formulated  this  tripartite  conceptual  framework,  I 
undertook  a  series  of  studies  to  validate  it,  and  to  elaborate  upon  it. 
I  have  been  studying  drugs-violence  relationships  since  1984.  NIDA 
supported  two  field  studies  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  City. 
The  first  examined  drugs-violence  relationships  among  male  drug 
users  and  distributors.  The  second  studied  drugs-violence 
relationships  among  female  drug  users  and  distributors. 

NU  supported  two  homicide  studies.  The  first  utilized  existing 
police  records  to  study  the  drug  relatedness  of  all  homicides  that 
occurred  in  New  York  State  in  1984.  The  second  involved  working 
with  New  York  City  police  detectives  during  active  investigations  of  a 
sample  of  homicides  that  occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1988. 

Data  available  from  these  four  studies  enable  us  to  examine 
the  nature  and  scope  of  drug  related  violence.  While  research 
findings  have  been  presented  in  far  more  detail  and  depth  in  a 
variety  of  publications,  the  following  siunmary  of  key  findings 
should  prove  useful  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing. 

Findings 

About  one  -  half  of  all  violence  in  all  studies  was  drug-related. 
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The  following  findings  emerged  from  the  two  street  studies. 

1.  Relatively  high  proportions  of  violence  engaged  in  by  male 
and  female  street  drug  users  and  distributors  were  unrelated  to  drug 
use  or  trafficking.  If  half  of  their  violence  was  drug  related,  then 
the  other  half  of  their  violence  was  not  drug  related. 

2.  Psychopharmacological  and  systemic  violence  were  the 
most  common  forms  of  drug-related  violence  reported  by  both 
males  and  females.  Economic  compulsive  violence  was  rare. 
Specifically,  male  subjects  reported  that  only  5  %  of  their  violent 
participations  were  economic  compulsive.  Female  subjects  reported 
that  only  2  %  of  their  violent  participations  were  economic 
compulsive. 

3.  For  both  men  and  women,  alcohol  was  the  substance  most 
likely  to  be  associated  with  psychopharmacological  violence. 
Heroin  and  cocaine  were  the  substances  most  likely  to  be 
associated  with  systemic  violence. 

4.  Both  the  frequency  and  volume  of  cocaine  use,  in  either  the 
powder  or  rock  form,  were  related  to  involvement  in  violence,  but 
the  nature  of  this  involvement  was  quite  different  for  men  and 
women.  Higher  frequencies  and  volumes  of  cocaine  use  were 
associated  among  men  with  being  a  perpetrator  of  violence.  Higher 
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frequencies  and  volumes  of  cocaine  use  among  women  were 
associated  with  being  a  victim  of  violence. 

The  following  findings  emerged  from  the  two  homicide 
studies. 

1.  The  two  most  common  types  of  drug-related  homicide  were 
psychopharmacological  and  systemic.  Very  few  drug-related 
homicides  were  economic  compulsive.  That  is,  very  few  were 
motivated  by  the  compulsive  need  of  a  drug  user  to  get  money  for 
drugs.  In  the  New  York  City  sample,  in  1988,  about  39%  of  all 
homicides,  and  about  74  %  of  all  drug-related  homicides,  were 
systemic,  that  is,  related  to  drug  trafficking. 

2.  Psychopharmacological  homicides  were  most  often  alcohol 
related. 

3.  Systemic  cases  were  most  often  cocaine  (predominandy 
crack)  related.  In  New  York  City,  in  1988,  93%  of  the  systemic 
homicides  involved  cocaine. 

These  findings  provide  evidence  that  certain  common 
assimiptions  about  drug-related  violence  are  incorrect  or 
exaggerated.  For  example,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  an 
important  threat  to  public  safety  by  drug  users  is  their  violent 
predatory  acts  to  obtain  money  for  drugs.  Our  data  indicate  that 
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very  few  homicide  victims  were  killed  by  drug  users  during  property 
crimes  to  get  money  to  buy  drugs. 

Drug  users  typically  try  to  avoid  violent  predatory  offenses. 
This  fact  is  also  reflected  in  the  small  proportions  of  economic 
compulsive  violence  that  we  found  in  our  two  street  studies.  Use  of 
drugs  is  often  financed  by  working  in  a  variety  of  roles  in  the  illicit 
drug  business.  Violence  is  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  context  of  the 
illicit  drug  marketplace,  and  to  involve  others  who  are  similarly 
engaged. 

Another  common  assumption  is  that  the  public  safety  is 
endangered  by  persons  who  are  "crazed  killers"  due  to  their  use  of 
illicit  substances.  Data  indicate  that  various  forms  of  violence, 
including  homicide,  do  occur  as  a  result  of  perpetrator  and/or 
victim  inebriation.    But  generally  these  cases  involve  people  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  a  legally  obtainable  substance. 

If  we  examine  trends  in  the  national  homicide  rate  over  the  course 
of  the  twentieth  century,  we  find  the  following.  Homicide  rates 
began  to  dimb  when  prohibition  of  alcohol  was  instituted  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Homicide  rates  peaked  in  1933,  the 
year  that  prohibition  was  repealecL  Rates  then  declined  and 
remained  relatively  stable  through  the  1960's.  Since  1969, 
homicide  rates  have  fluctuated  within  a  fairly  narrow  range, 
roughly  8-to-lO  per  100,000  population.  The  absolute  nimiber  of 
homicides  has  increased,  but  so  has  our  population.  The  rate  of 
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homicide,  the  number  per  100,000  population,  has  changed  very 
littie  over  the  last  25  years.  There  were  peaks  in  1974,  and  from 
1979-1981,  where  the  rate  climbed  over  10  homicides  per  100,000 
population.  In  1993,  the  homicide  rate  was  9.5  per  100,000 
population.  This  was  lower  than  the  rates  from  1973-1975,  and 
lower  than  the  rates  from  1979-1981. 

The  1979-1981  peak  was  a  result  of  what  I  call  Cocaine  War  I  (CWI). 
Crack  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  illicit  market 
being  fought  over  involved  powdered  cocaine.  Miami  was  the 
murder  capital  of  the  United  States  then.  The  national  homicide 
rate  then  declined  in  the  early  and  mid-1980s.  In  the  mid-to-late 
1980s  the  homicide  rate  began  to  climb  again,  heralding  the  arrival 
of  crack  and  CWn.  New  York  City  and  Washington,  DC,  replaced 
Miami  as  the  nation's  murder  capitals. 

The  New  York  experience  suggests  that  in  the  embryonic  stages  of 
the  crack  market,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  new  users 
provided  distributors  with  sufficient  business.  Rates  of  violence  at 
this  preliminary  stage  of  market  development  was  low.  As  the 
market  matured,  and  the  number  of  users  began  to  stabilize, 
competition  between  distributors  for  "market  share"  grew. 
Organized  gangs  tried  to  consolidate  turf  and  bring  independent 
dealers  under  their  control.  For  example,  some  gangs  tried  to 
create  a  monopoly  by  forcing  small  dealers  to  buy  raw  products 
from  them  exclusively,  and  eliminated  those  dealers  who  refused. 
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Intensified  law  enforcement  efforts  probably  contributed  to 
increased  levels  of  violence.  Street  sweeps,  neighborhood 
saturation,  buy-bust  operations,  and  the  like  lead  to  increased 
violence  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example,  removing  dealers  from 
their  established  territory  by  arresting  them  creates  a  vacuimi  that 
other  dealers  fight  to  fill.  By  the  time  these  hostilities  have  ended, 
convicted  dealers  may  have  returned  from  prison  and  attempted  to 
reassert  their  authority,  resulting  in  a  new  round  of  violence. 

Systemic  violence  fluctuates  with  phases  of  the  iUicit  market 
economy.  Rates  of  homicidal  violence  were  high  when  a  new  market 
was  being  forged  for  powdered  cocaine.  When  those  wars  were 
over,  even  though  there  was  plenty  of  cocaine  on  the  streets, 
homicide  rates  declined  in  the  mid-1980's.  The  peak  level  of 
homicidal  violence  caused  by  the  crack  wars  is  similar  to  the  peak 
caused  by  the  powdered  cocaine  wars,  and  also  similar  to  the  peak 
caused  by  the  alcohol  wars  during  prohibition. 

The  nature  of  a  particular  drug,  as  a  contributor  to  homicide,  is 
less  important  than  the  nature  of  the  illicit  marketplace  in  which 
those  drugs  are  being  sold.    Crack  is  currently  a  major  contributor 
to  drug  related  violence.  But  this  has  little  to  do  with  the 
psychopharmacological  properties  of  crack.  It  has  more  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  crack  is  currently  the  most  prominent  product  in 
violent,  anarchic,  street  markets  for  illicit  substances.    The  only 
substance  clearly  associated  with  a  particular  form  of  drug-related 
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violence  is  the  association  between  alcohol  and 
psychopharmacological  violence. 

We  are  finally  beginning  to  understand  the  multi-faceted 
relationships  between  drugs  and  violence.  However,  additional 
research  is  needed  to  provide  the  best  possible  information  to 
policy  makers. 

1.  A  national  data  collection  system  should  be  established  that  will 
enable  us  to  assess  trends  in  drug-related  violence  over  time  and 
between  localities. 

2.  Increased  information  must  be  provided  to  judges  regarding 
which  defendants  are  likely  candidates  for  court  diversion 
programs,  and  what  sorts  of  treatment  particular  defendants,  at 
particular  stages  of  their  lives,  are  most  likely  to  benefit  from. 

3.  We  must  better  evaluate  the  impact  on  drug-related  violence  of 
patterns  of  law  enforcement,  judicial  and  legislative  policies, 
school-based  violence  prevention  curricula,  and  other  intervention 
efforts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  clearly  that  in  examining  drug 
relationships  to  violence,  I  can  find  no  justification  for  differential 
sentencing  policies  for  rock  and  powder  cocaine. 
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